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1. Semantics. 

‘SSrrnantikos’’ is a Greek word derived from *‘sema” (sign) going 
back to the Indo-European dhiei (to see), which is paralleled by 
OIA dhydiiam (initos[)ection) and the ntduplicaKjd form in Persian 
‘^didan” (lo s('-<^). A “sign” in the sense implies something wliich 
attracts the eye. In language it has come to mean a word, which 
is the symbol of expression, the symbol denoting an object. In this 
connection also compare the word ‘varna*—which originally means 
‘colour’, a sign, and then a sound or a letter. Semantics as a 
branch of linguistics deals with the word as a symbol, with its 
symbolic values or meanings. The nature of linguistic meanings, 
the historical mutations of meaning, problems of translation, or of 
the conveyance of meaning from one linguistic medium to another, 
all these are problems of Semantics.* In the “Dictionary of Philo 
sophy and Psychology’’ of Baldwin, Semantics is defined as “the 
doctrine of historical word meanings, the systematic discussion of 
the history and development of changes in the meanings of words”. 
The definition is defective in so far as it restricts the science only 
to its historical branch. 

According to Oertal, semantic problems include : “By what means 
has a given language in each individual case expressed its thoughts ? 
How many meanings is the same form capable of expressing ? In 
how many different forms can the same thought be expressed ?” f 
Semantics may be classified under two main heads : (1) Synchronic 

*Wilbur Marshall Urban: Language and Reality^ 1939, p, 95, 

Y^Lectixres on the Study of Languagt'\ p. 280, 
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and (2) Diachronic (lenns used by Saussure), Synchronic semantics 
is that which is applicalde to all ages and places. (The term comes 
from Greek “syn”, togeiher, and “chronos”, times). There are certain 
phenomena of Semantics which arc universal, whatever the time 
or place may be. Such problems as the rise and death of words^ 
their meaningful ness, the nature of meaning, the relation between 
word and meaning, synonymy, multiplicity of meaning, etc., arc 
common to all languages, dead or living, and belong to all linguistic 
families. 

Other phenomena, which are subject to change, arc called dia* 
chronic from Greek “clia”, through, and “chronos”, lirnts. The 
historical side of semantic problems, the changeability of meaning, 
and the national peculiarities of usage, idiom, syntax and style may 
be placed under this head. 

These, then, are the various problems that Semantics is called 
upon to deal with. 


2. Importance of Semantics. 

If proj)erly applied, Semantics can unibId a vast amount of 
material lor historical research. The evolution of meaning, the 
distinction of words, the richness of expression, the trend of semantic 
change, the usage and the style of a language, all show the various 
aspects ot the culture of its speakers. ^‘Language”, says A. H. 
Sayce, “is the reflection of the thoughts and beliefs of communities 
from their earliest days, and, by tracing its changes and its fortunes, 
by tracing the origin and history of words and their meanings, we 
can read those thoughts and beliefs with greater certainty and 
minuteness than had they been traced by the pen of the historian.” 
Semaniics contains a vast material for historical and pre-historical 
study.* 

When we consider that almost all the words of every language 
have meanings belonging to them alone, and that the corresponding 

*In this connection see how W* Brandenstcin applies the principles of Semantics 
to fix up two stages in the evolution of the primlioe Indo-European Speech. A 
resume of his work has been g^ven in the Indian Historical Qmrterly, Calcutta* 
1937,byA.B.Keith. ^ ^ 
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words in othc^r dialtxts reputed to be their repres(rn la lives scarcely 
ever express the precise meaning of llieir correlatives, we can in 
some measure estimate the extent to which our thought is nation¬ 
alized by our tongue. Nations arc not wholly unlike in their 
thoughts, but the signs, by which they express these thoughts, (i.e., 
words) frequently have different shades. 'I’he elemental thoughts 
and ideas arc the same, but the expressions may be diflbrent. It 
need not be said that only those thoughts arc embodied in a single 
word which occur often enough, and are crystallised into uniformity 
to recommend this short mode of presenting them. Some thoughts 
arc more important to one nation than to another. All languages 
have a word Ibr ‘father’, but few^ distinguish between ‘aunts’ and 
‘uncles’. Some languages luive two words lor two shades of the 
same idea, wdiilc some have but one. The Semantics of a language 
shows the linguistic, rmmtal and cultural milieu of its speakers. 

Bhartrhari says that all ol)jects of thought lie inherent in Shabdas 
(words) in a subtle form."^ An exact analysis of the signification 
of words would make us better acquainted than anything else with 
th(^ operations of the human mind. Simaniics is an important 
branch of logic and psychology. That language is a mirror of man 
has long been r(x:ognized by philosophers, psy chologists and philo¬ 
logists. There is no other branch of Linguistics which can show^ this. 

The purpose of language, said Paian jali, is m(‘aning, for, he says 
a man speaks to anotlier with a view to communicate his ideas. 
The communication of ideas is based on understanding which, in 
turn, is based on the convertional acceptance of meaning. Seman¬ 
tics is, therefore, the most inclusive asptxt of languag(\ 

111 ancient times, Simantics was considered an important item 
of grammar, Pataiijali refers to the ancient custom by which a 
long and intensive study of Grammar, including Semantics, pnxeded 
the study of the Vedas. Yaska frankly admits that the study of 
the Nirukta (Etymology and Semantics) derives its importance from 
the fact that the meanings of the Vedic texts are not otherwise 
comprehcnsible.t It w^as undoubtedly to preserve the Vedic texts 

*sarva apyarthajdlayah sdksmanipcna shabdddhisthdndh (Vdk- 
yapadiya under Kar. I. 119). 

fathdpidamantarcna mantresvarthapratyayo na vidyate (Mahd- 
bhdsya 1, p. 6). 
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intact and to save them from misinter])retaiion tliat particular 
attention was directed hy ancieut: Nirnktdchdryas and grammarians 
Iowards this subj'X't. It was considered as a means to the attain¬ 
ment of religious mei il. 

S rnantics, as the historical science of meaning, is alsf) useful to 
Lexicography, Grammar, Phonology, Pt>etics and Stylistics. A word 
contains a notion and pivst^nts a relation oi this notion to other 
notions. Stanantics r;xj)lains the historical redatittn the various 
meanings or notions of* a word, and a dictionary records them 
frequently in a ])■ ll-mell order, but a historical kixicon based on 
scientitle methods should do so in strict historical sequtMice. Lexi¬ 
cography, in its ideal form, cannot develop without the devclopinenl 
of semantic studies.* L(;xicograj)hy cannot alwaxs depond on 
etymology, which merely tells how meanings begin. Words incline 
to diverge fixatj their radical meaning, and the history (jl their later 
dcA'clopments is the svtbject of Semaulics. A word may li--. I nought, 
by a long or short S'*ri<‘s of intermediaries, to mean almost the 
opposite of what it at first signified. Then tliere arc: homonyms 
which cannot ])e explaiiu*d derivatively wiiltout a consideration of 
their iru anings. Further, etymology does tiol imp(»sc; gradation ot 
meanings of words, 

Semaulics alone will explain the difrcrcntiaied usage of diidh and 
khir, namaste and prandm, bhakii and pnli, bith and vistlid or 
bhcjj and bhojan. Yaska has expressly stated that the science ot 
etymology, .though it has its inelependcmt character as wtdl, may be 
viewed as a complement to Grammar (i.e., the s'eniantic side of 
grarnrnar). With regard to the distinction of synonyms, Semantics 
can guide tremendously. Lcrxicons of the day give a number of 
synonymous words in one article without difTereniiaiing the shades 
of meanings in them. 

We have also noted how Semantics and Grammar are inter¬ 
related. The term Vyilkaran (or Grammar), meaning as it does 
the .Science which dissolves words into elements (stems and sullixcs) 
and thereby brings out their exact meanings, is in itself an indica¬ 
tion that grammar, etymology and semantics are intimately con¬ 
nected. The ancient term, denoting a grammarian, seems to have 

*brilhmaTiena niskiirano dharmmah sadahgo vedo adhyeyo jiie- 
yashca, etc. M. B, I, p, 6. 
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been vdgyogavit i.c., one who knows the connection and usage of 
words. The word ‘Shabda-Shilstra\ for grammar, clearly suggests 
how closely Semantics and Grammar are related. Shankara explains 
that grammar, by division of w^ords, enables us to comprehend their 
meaning, and in modern times, jespersen in the ‘Philosophy of 
Grammar’ believes that for a clear understanding of Grammar a 
psychological study of language is most essential. Bhartrhari extols 
highly the importance of grammar, and boldly asserts that it is 
impossible to comprehend the meaning of words without an ad¬ 
equate knowledge of grammar.* Semantics, for the matter of that, 
is still more important, as it takes up the meaning of words and 
sentences as the direct subject of its study, and it includes gram¬ 
matical sernatology, too. 

Grammar explains what is a correct sentence. But Semantics 
tells us the full significance of a sentence, with all its implications.f 
There are, in every language, idioms and phrases which arc gram¬ 
matically incorrect but semantically most expressive. A study of 
m(\'ining will revise not a lew of our grammatical notions, and in 
no department ol’lingtnstics, perhaps, is this revision more needed. 

As to the relationship bciw^een Semantics and Phonology, a 
phonologist has to take into consideration the meanings of words 
under his iiiV(;stigation. lie must not Judge from appearances only. 
Similarly a Stmiantician lias to look to phonetic change for a right 
comprehension of meaning-change. Words should be investigated 
phonologically, moryihologically, syntactically, etymologically and 
semantically. The conclusions of all the five ‘•eparate investigations 
must be in harmony if the result is to be deemed scientifically exact. 
Even if four agree and only one is irreconcilable with the rest, the 
whole problem has to be reconsidered or abandoned. A knowledge 
of Semantics is, therefore, not only useful but imperative for all 
branches of linguistics. 

Semantics has also lielpcd Poetics. It is the sound and the 
meaning (says Mammata) that go to constitute poetry. The body 
of poetry, to use the language of the ‘Ekdvali’, is composed of two 
elements: Sound and Meaning, Semantics, with its exhaustive 
study of suggestions can throw a flood of explanatory light on the 

*tattvdvabodhah shabddniim ndsti vydkaraniddrte, (Vdkya. I, 13). 

^Vide the Chapters on ^’^Sernatology of Grammar'^ and ^^Syntactical Meaning*\ 
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delicate shades of meaning which poetical words have come ta 
acquire in various contexts ; how metaphor evolves and how various 
figures of speech arc differentiated. There is still room for a scientific 
classification of the causes and incidence of figures, and this will be 
possible through a progressive study of words, phrases and idioms 
from a semantic point of view. 

Semantics has its practical importance, too. Commenting upon 
the verbalism of ‘fascism’ and ‘communism’, Chase in his ^‘Tyranny 
of words’’ (p. 13-14) says—“To say that it is a battle of words 
alone is contrary to the facts, for there arc important differences 
beuveen the so-called fascist and communist states. But the w'ords 
themselves and the dialectic, which accompanies them, have kindled 
emotional firths which far transcend the differences in fact. Abstract 
terms arc personified to become burning, fighting reality's. Yet if 
the knowledge of Semantics were general, and men wen' on guard 
for communication failure, the conflagration could hardly start. 
There would be honest differences of o}>inion, there might be a 
sharp political struggle, but not this windy clash of rival rrnjtaphy- 
sical notions”. 

Mr. Ogden (‘Meaning of Meaning’) says, “Misunderstanding is 
the chief underlying cause of war”. Certainly the misunderstanding 
of an important word or phrase, though not the chief, ma)' be a 
contributory cause of w^ar. The study of Semantics quickens our 
sense of the precise significance of words, and, therefore, our com¬ 
mand over them will result in more fruitful methods of expression. 
We can better understand the actual use of words if we are fully 
conscious of their history. Without a proper understanding of' the 
original meaning and its various developments, the writer’s style 
loses in light and colour, and the speaker may b(' misunderstood. 

A command of words not merely improves style, it aids reasoning. 
Thinking proew'ds more securely the momc'ut a hazy notion is given 
definite shape in the right wrords. It is necessary to learn the exact 
meanings of words in order to use them eiriciently and to think 
logically. With the growth of semantic knowledge, there is sure to be 
more accuracy in discussion, legal as well as scientific, greater ease in 
education and more enjoyment in conversation than the customary 
“stones and setirpions” provide. There was a time when a strict 
observance of all niceties of speech was more important as an indic¬ 
tion of breeding than a rigorous conformity to the rules of grammar^ 
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3. The Scope of the Present Study. 

In recent years the existence and importance of thi^ problem of 
meaning have been generally admitted, but by some sad chance 
those who have attempted a solution have* too often been forced to 
relinquish their ambition. Semantics is the tendercst of sciences. 
It is a knowledge of the most appalling character—a trail high, 
steep and terrible. “The way is dark, the acci‘ss precipitous, and 
the foothold very insecure”. The difficult nature of the subject may 
be realized from the following words of Brcal hims *11—“Again and 
again, repelled by the difficult nature of the subject, 1 have vowed 
never to return to the book itself. I have at last decid(xl to y)ublish 
this book which I have hitherto abandoned as often as I have 
begun’^ Scholars are afraid of being advers<:ly criticiz<*d, as there 
are always divergent opinions on the etymologies, interpnaations 
and usages of words, idioms and phras(^s. The. region into which 
I have veil lured to enter is almost a wilderness and there is no 
clear-cut way through it. Yet it cannot be denied that Semantics 
is one of the most interesting and useful sciences. 'I’he field is wide 
open, and cultivators are badly needed. 1 am fully conscious of rny 
limitations, yet I have chosen to explore this field railuu* than not 
to step into it at all for fear of criticizm or even censure. To make 
mistake’s, as we are in the search of knowledge, is f.ir more honour¬ 
able than to escape making them through never having set out in 
this search at all.* “The Science”, said Prof. Postgate, “is as yet in 
its beginnings. Its prime need is the collection of facts. The student 
of this subject must begin with what li-e knows (i.e., his mother 
tongue or cultured tongue). The science is in no position to disdain 
the humblest effort of the most insignificant contribution”. 

This was said 75 years back. But it is much to l)e n-gretted that 
no Indian scholar has yet devoted himself to the in vestigation of 
this branch of Irido-Aryan Linguistics. A few papers published on 
the Semantics of Bengali and Marathi are too sketchy. They simply 
apply the observations of Brcal to Indian languages and take us no 
further. The present work is intended to supply that great need. 
At first it was suggested that the subject of this treatise should be 
limited to some one aspect of Hindi Semantics, such as “Polysemy” 


*7rench: On the Study of Words. 
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or “Synonymy-’. But then it was felt that a. broad and compre- 
hcnsive study of the science was a greater desideratum than an 
intensive study of some particular subject in Hindi. 

The study ol Semantics has to consider several aspects : What 
is the relationship between a word and an subject ? Is that rela¬ 
tionship eternal or otherwise ? How much of it is eternal and 
natural and how much arbitrary and artificial ? Does the word 
arise lirst and the nnaning attach itself., or does the meaning 
necessitate a word ? 'riicre arc many other questions of this type 
which, stricliy speaking, come under the ‘‘philosophy of meaning.” 
Indian (iiamniarians and, particularly, Logicians have mainly 
concerned themselves with this aspect of Stanantics. 

The tr{‘alinent of Semantics undertak(;n in the present study is 
linguistic ratlier than philosophic. It cornprelKuids the lollowing 
probltans— 

(1) Semantic sources, (2) Semantic categories, and (a) Semantic 
values. 

St'maniic sources may be plioneiic, morphoh^gical and stylistic. 
It may be irinr philosophically that the meaning resides in tli ‘ brain. 
But the I'orm of meaning always refers to sorm^thiiig outside the 
brain. It is ihc form of language that manages to convey a meaning. 
The seniatology of sounds and sound-groups has been aiLtnnptcd in 
the first chapKn* of the thesis. Long lists have been given to show 
th(^ Semantic idealism of Hindi sounds. It will be clear from these 
that phonetic siinilaritu^s play an important part in defining semantic 
similarities. Words having identical sounds do lend to express an 
identical idea, and Hindi shows a regular system of such a relation¬ 
ship between sound and meaning. The subject is old, and perhaps 
condeiuned as untenable, but the present study explains it objectively 
in the light of Hindi Semantics. 

The first chapter, in a way, traces the origins of meanings. The 
analytical and synthetic aspect of meaning comes under the scope 
of this chapter. 

The evolution of words based on sound combinations has been 
taken up in tlie second chapter which shows how meanings evolve. 
Meaning, as a socio-linguistic phenomenon, is a development—a 
gradual evolution from stage to stage. The theory of “Phonetic 
Semantic Modification” (P. S. M.) is a valuable contribution of this 
chapter to the semantic science. A detailed semantic analysis of 
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prefixes, suffixes and infixes, has been made. The sernaiological 
aspect of compounds, repetitions, echo-words and intensives has also 
been explain»^d. 

The morphological sources of semantic study are related to words, 
word-fragments, including their function in a sentence. Most of 
the works on Semantics, as, for example, those* by Weekley, E. 
Partridge, Greenougli and kittredge, have concerned themselves 
wnth words and nothing but words. No doubt, words arc important 
units oi semantic study and an analysis of words must precede an 
evaluation of meaning in sentences. Rut semantics comprises the 
study ol the meaning oi' all language-forms—sounds, syllables, word- 
fragments, stems, derivatives, grammatical forms and syntactical com¬ 
positions. The sentence Is the logical unit and the really significant 
pan of speech. The so-called giarnrnatical parts of speech will be 
considered in the light of their semantic function in Chapter IX. A 
semantic aspect of Syntax will be discussed in Chapter X. 

Stylistics inchidf'S figurative and idiomatic expressions. Though 
this braiteh of semantic sources belongs move to the, aesthetic side of 
language, ev»‘ry dialect, whether literary or non-literary, has some 
eh'inents which have a peculiar flavour. No scientific study of the 
mt‘aning-side of Hindi usage and idiom lias not yet been attempted. 
The jmseiit tliesis draw's attention (Chapter VH) to a very important 
subject o( Hindi Semantics as this. A new evaluation of literature 
has Ix^en made in llie chapter on the “Figurative use of Lcuiguage’* 
(Vlll). Typical figures only have been taken to show how* far wc 
ern])loy language to arouse delicate feelings and to evoke strong 
emotions and how far various styles tend simply to show' literary 
jugglery without adding much to the force of meaning. 

Semantic categcuies or variations w'hich mc^anings assume are the 
subject of four chapters in this thesis. Poh nyms and Homorn rns 
arc discussed in Chapter HI and Synonymy is dealt with in Chapter 
IV. 1 lie causes and effects of Poly.semy and Synonymy in Hindi 
have l)cen studied from various angles and it has been shown how 
w’e can utilize so much reversionary wealih in Hindi. In particular, 
these two chapters deal wuth the heterogenous as w^ell as the homo¬ 
genous trends in Semantics. It has to be noted that the process of 
develojiment of meaning is from homogeneity to heterogeneity. 

Semantic values have been ascertained in all the chapters but 
more lully in Chapters IV, V and VI. I'he importance of Chapters 
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V and VI lies in their details and comprehensive views on semantic 
chanj^es and their causes. In a wav, change is another term for 
evolution. Thus, the first six chapters of tlie thesis define the origin 
and development of meanings of Hindi w^ords. The other four 
chapters ( xplain the place of meaning in contexts and define its 
values in current speech. The comprehensiveness of the work may 
be ascertained from its contents and subject-indices. It takes up the 
problem of meaning in all forms of linguistic expression—from the 
minutest sound to the most complicated sentence through sound- 
group, words, w^ord-combinations, idioms, phrases, proverbs, and 
syntactical forms. 

The object of this treatise is to sketch a provisional plan in a 
domain which has noi yet been exploited, and demands tlu‘ com¬ 
bined labour of several generations of philologists in Hindi. It is the 
first study of its kind in this language, the language which has come 
to occupy an important status as the lingua franca ol India and 
which has Ix'cn recognised as an advanced literary language. 

The most important feature oI‘the present work is to explain 
the genius of Hindi. But, it also ofi'ers several observations on the 
gent^ral science of rneariing and raises a largv^ nurnbt r ol questions 
connected with various linguistic subjects. 1 have rather boldly 
advanced a numl)er of theories, mostly original, and used the 
material from Hindi language and literature for purposes of iJlus- 
iration. The thesis, thougli on a specialized and most tecliiiical 
subject, has been written in a stykr that w^ill interest every student 
of Hindi language or any other Indo-Aryan language. It will be 
of equal use to a specialist as well as a layman. 

The work defines, the scope of Semantics as distinguisfied from 
Etymology, (Jrammar and Rhetorics. 

At pla( <‘S com{)arative examples from Bengali, (Jujrati, Marathi, 
Punjal)i and Lahndi have been given wntli a view to excite the study 
of similar problems in those languages. These will not only satisfy, 
to some extent, the comparative philologist, but also determine a 
programme of research in other Indo-Aryan languages than Hindi. 

It will be noted that profuse examples have been given to explain a 
single principle or phenomenon. I regard it as an asset ol the work. 
Most of the exampl's are from literary Hindi. But it must be known 
that standard Hindi is still in the making. Literature employs 
Sanskrit forms side by side wdth colloquial and even dialectical words. 
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sing. 

singular 

Gk. 

Greek 

Skt. 

Sanskrit 

Guj, 

(jujrati 

Sw. 

Swedish 

H. 

Hindi 

il)h. 

ladbhava (derived 

i.c. 

that is 


from Sanskrit) 

Ir. 

Irisli 

tsni. 

latsarn (as in Sans¬ 

L(ah). 

Lahitdl 


krit) 

Lai. 

I id tin 

Tur. 

lurkish 

lit. 

literal(ly) 

U. P. 

United Provinces 

Mar. 

Marathi 


(now Uttar Pra- 

mas(c). 

masculine 


dt!sh) 

M. B. 

Mahal)hasya by 

v(b). 

vtnb 


Pdtai'ijali 

V. i. 

verb intransitive 

MIA 

Middle Indo-Aryan 

V. t. 

verb transitive 

n. 

NIA 

noun 

New Indo-Aryan 

vol. 

volume 



CHART OF PHONETIC SYMBOLS AND 
PRONUNCIATION 


Symbol used 

Pronunciation 

Ex a triple 

a 

as in Miud’ 

kal, cal 

ai 

two vowels a + > 

bhaiyd 

l 

aj 

two vowols a + i 

l 

gai 

au 

two vowels a + u 

hau^ 

ai& 

two vowels a 4" d 

gaA 

k 

as in ‘air 

kdl 


as in ‘mine’ 

nil 

s 

as in ‘sal’ 

mail 

duk 

^ “■!- Ilk 

kh^lk 

201 

open o 

kaOQn 

b 

as in ‘bat’ 

bdl 

bb 

aspirated b 

bhdr 

c 

as in ‘church’ 

c:4l 

cb 

aspirated c 

chat 

d 

as in ‘the’ 

ddl 

dh 

aspirated d 

dh^r 

d 

retrofle x d 

ddl 

dh 

aspirated d 

dhdl 

e 

as in ‘ate’ 

mel 

f 

as in ‘fate’ (in foreign 

words) Per. fanj. 
Eng. fut 

g 

as in ‘go’ 

gill 

gh 

aspirated g 

ghar 

h 

as in ‘hat’ 

ham 

i 

as in ‘bid’ 

sir 

i 

1 

as in ‘me’ 

mil 

j 

as in ‘joke’ 

jal 

jhil 

ih. 

aspirated j 

k 

as in ‘kite’ 

kal, kil 

kh 

aspirated k 

khdtl 

1 

as in ‘look’ 

Idbh 

m 

as in ‘moon’ 

mel, mall 

n 

as in ‘noon’ 

ndi 
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d 

as ill ‘bench", ‘sing’ 

mAi. 

a 

retroflex n (generally in 
Skt. words) 

g»« 

o 

as in ‘mote’ 

bol 

P 

as in ‘puir 

pip 

q 

glottal k (foreign) 

haq 

qh 

as in 4oclv’ (foreign) 

qhi&b 

r 

as in ‘rat’ 

rdt 

r 

reftroflex r 

bafd 

rh 

aspirated r 

bdrhd 

s 

as in ‘sit’ 

sond 

sh 

as in ‘she’ 

pashu 

s 

retroflex sh 

dos 

t 

as in French ‘tabic’ 

terd 

th 

aspirated t 

thill 

t 

retroflex t, as in ‘tree’ 

fok'ri 

ih 

aspirated t 

(hik 

u 

as in ‘book’ 

kul 

d 

as in ‘moon’ 

ednd 

v(w) 

as in ‘very’, ‘war’ 

t 

vain 

X 

same as qh 


y 

as in ‘yes’ 

yah 

z 

as in ‘zebra’ (foreign words) 

zor 


J^ote—A vmute (' ) between two consonants means that the consonants are 
conjurU in pronunciation but separate in writing. 

Nota bene — Skt. jA as in jnin has two pronunciations in Hindi — gydn and 
jiUdn. Similarly there are Sanskrit and Hindi words which have varied spelling 
cr pronunciation. We have not tried to effect uniformity in transcription of such 
words, as it does not exist. 

P. S.—Tie yslcm if .pelling Hirnli words, native as well as Joreign, generally 
cimforms to the prevahml usage in prmumialion and transcription. Traditional 
spelling if purely Samkrit words has been maintained for distinction. /L there are 
very few printer's mistakes, no erratum has been given. Such mistakes heve been 
corrected in the Index which also serves to give alternative spelling especially with 
* 11 -, or *n-, and with nr without -a- or *a» 
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SOUND AND MEANING 


i. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SOUND & MEANINC; 

(i) Relationship. 

(ii) Various Theories. 

(iii) The Actual Existence of Sound-symbolism. 

(iv ) Warning. 


1. i. Relationship. 


‘‘Throughout the whole history of the human race,” writes 
Prof. Postgate, “there have been no questions which have caused 
more heart-searchings, tumults, and devastations than the questions 
of the correspondence of words to facts.” Meaning has been de- 
tined by a vast majority of philosophers, Indians as well as Euro¬ 
peans, in terms of relation.* There is general agreement among 


*Paianjalh Bhartrhcai, Vetikala, Viskvamth, Nagesha, Bussell, Painter Stern 
and others, ’ 

See Ogden and Richards : The Meaning of Meaning ; and Dr. Siddheskwar 
V^nuis paper on Analysis of Meaning in Iru&an Semantics'^ (Journal of the 
Department of Utters, University of Calcutta, VoL Kill, 1926) for deldled discus- 


sums. 
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scholars that there is constant relation between sound and sense.* 
There is no word without a meaning and no meaning without a 
word. A word which has no relation (vydpdra^ shakti or vrttt) 
is, of-course, meaningless. We learn the meanings of words b) 
relating them to certain objects, ideas or actions. 


1, ii. Various Theories, 

There is, however, a great diirercncc as to wlicther this rela¬ 
tion is eternal or conventional. The idea that there is a natural 
correspondence between sound and sense, and that words acquire 
their form and meaning through a certain sound symbolism, has 
been a favourite one with Indian, Greek, Latin and even Arabian 
linguists. Scholars like ShAk(ayana, Farrar, Humboldt, Paget, 
Hilmer, Liancourt and Pincott, and many others, believe that 
language began as an expression of emotion. It was exclama- 
tive and not communicative. As such it was echoic, too. In 
echoic sounds the association with meaning was both immediate 
and easy. That is why first words were concrete, objective and 
specific. Words are, therefore, imitative in origin. Their further 
semantic development, of course, confuses and conceals that relation¬ 
ship. Abbdd-bin-Suleimin Zaminj- and some other thinkers go so 
far as to suggest that words themselves express meanings through 
their sounds. 

The second view, supported by a very large number of philo¬ 
logists including Whitney, Tucker, Sayce, Gray, Vendryes, de Saus- 
sure and others, is that, with the exception of onomatopoeic words 
and a few others, the connection between sound and meaning is, in 
appearance, arbitrary, and that there is nothing in the sound to 
indicate the meaning. Sounds by themselves have no inherent 
connection with the objects denoted. The changeability of meaning 
further shows that this relationship is not eternal. 

The third theory suggests that association of a sound, even ol‘ 

*Siddhe shabcidrtha sambaddhe. (M.B.) 

Shabdairuccaritaisteshim sambandhah samavasthiiah. 

I^Azad : Sukhunddn-i»Piras. 
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jiu onomatopoeic sound, with an object, situation or action is 
accidental. Frequently repeated, it becomes regular and conven¬ 
tional. There arc no natural words, writes Locke in Book III of 
his *^Essay on the Human Understandin^\ no specific connection between 
certain sounds and certain ideas; otherwise, “there would be but 
one language amongst all men.” 

The exponents of this theory contend that if sound can suggest 
any meaning by itself, why have we to learn meanings of new words 
and why do we consult dictionaries, why do sounds differ in various 
languages, why has one word various meanings, why should there 
])e homonyms, doublets and synonyms in a language and why 
should there be so many languages at all ? 


1. iii. The Actual lucideuce of Sound-Symboliam. 

Saussure’s theory appears to be the most practicable, namely 
that though the relationship between sound and meaning is arbit¬ 
rary, in the sense that there is no internal relation between sound 
and the object denoted, it is natural in the sense that it is uncon¬ 
sciously picked up by the speaker from the environment. The 
overwhelming majority of words in a language are not given a 
sense deliberately by a society sitting down for fixing a convention. 
Hence the relationship between sound and sense is partly arbitrary 
and partly natural. 

It is, of course, absurd to maintain that all words in all lan¬ 
guages have a signification naturally corresponding to their sounds. 
Y(M, we cannot reject, as jespersen suggests, any idea of sound 
symbolism absus non tollit uswn. 

It is yet to be discovered what words in a particular language 
.show arbitrary relationship and what others have a natural corres¬ 
pondence with the object or action. Linguists must find out in detail 
what domains of human thought admit of sound symbolism and 
what sounds are chosen for different meanings in different languages. 

In this chapter we shall show how far sound and sense are 
related in Hindi. Though it would be hazardous to undertake any 
linguistic generalization at this stage, it appears that in Hindi there 
is a trend to prefer certain sounds when certain meanings arc 
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intended. Oidy later and co-ordinated investigation would further 
show whether this phenomenon has a bearing on general ling¬ 
uistics. 

!• iv. A Warning* 

It may be pointed out at once that sound symbolism in all 
languages and at all times does not work on general principles. It 
lias been erroneously believed by certain linguisticians, including 
Locke that if, to take an instance, [ch] means “to cover” and “to 
cut”, it should show the same meaning not only in Hindi but in 
all languages of the world. The theory, they think, is nonsense, 
if it is not comprehensive enough to include the languages of the 
world. But they forget that all sounds are national and all ideas 
are national. Each nation has to form words from the stock ol 
sounds available to it. 

Examples— 

The passerine bird of a black colour is called ‘crow’ in English, 
‘kraki’ in Icelandish. Cf. Vedic krkavj&ka, the Krk bird, the cock, 
kdka in Sanskrit, kai&A in Hindi and kiA in Punjabi. Now it is 
more than evident that the name is imitative bf the voice of the 
bird. This voice has been interpreted in the national sounds of 
each language. The crowing of a cock may be interpreted as coo- 
coo-roo-koo, kuk'riikA kafiiiA, cock-a-doodle-doo, ga-ge-gc-gu, ka- 
ke-ki-ku, Dan. kykeliky, Sw. kiikeliku, G. kikeriki, Fr. coquclico 
and so on. 

Again, the same idea which lends itself to symbolic presentation 
in one language may be given an arbitrary word in another language, 
kasak is an onomatopoeic word in Hindi for Eng. ‘urge’ which 
does not appear to be symbolic. 

Also cf. H. dur'duriiid and Eng. ‘to frighten a dog’; 

H. cafak'nii and Eng. *to bloom’; 

Per. & H. bul'bul and Eng, ‘Nightingale’; 

H. daPdal and Eng. *mud’; 

H, cat'patd and Eng. ‘pungent’; 

H. ph^tak and Eng. ‘gate’; 

H. khat'ki and Eng. ‘apprehension’. 
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Also notf' that Hindi has no symbolic equivalents for hotch¬ 
potch, hnr])-burly, helter-skelter, etc. 

A study of Bengali onomatopoeias (as in Tagore’s BahgU Shabda 
Tattva) would at once suggest that Hindi has only arbitrary words 
for a large number of symbolic words in that language. 

Moreover, all words whether arbitrary or symbolic arc incom¬ 
plete. An object has several aspects and it may be named after 
any of those aspects. The ‘moon’ is from to measure, and its 

Ski. equivalent caitidra is from V^and, to shine. The horse is 
called ashva in Sanskrit as it cats much (ashndti) and in Pra¬ 

krit on account of the sound tat-ta( used to drive it. Again there is 
every possibility of double or triple interpretation of natural sounds, 
as bhafak'ni, bhabak'n^, bhabhak'nd, to burst forth; or 
aisak'na) taras^na, to long; or kal, macli^ ok^ vomiting. 

This also explains the existence of homonymy and synonymy 
in all languages. Both are largely due to the mixture of languages 
and of meanings in a particular language, [cbj usually suggests 
covering or cutting in the signification of Hindi words containing 
that sound, e.g. chdil, skin, chdAv, shade, pruning, 

ched, hole. The same meanings are available in cam'^ri, 
ki^, mori. But cam'fi might have been iormed on account of 
the pretliness .f the skin (cf. the meaning of [cj below), sdyd is a 
foreign word, kif is imitative of the sound and mori originally 
denoted ‘a drain’. Similarly ^hah'nlL, pay'nA are different 

sounds but they are indiscriminately used to mean ‘to fall’. For the 
nature and meaning of homonymous and synonymous words also 
see chapters III and IV. 

Anyhow, it is absurd to suggest that the acceptance of the 
theory of sound symbolism would involve the universalization of 
the meaning of a particular word. The theory as illustrated in the 
following pages has great possibilities. It becomes ridiculous only 
when we explain the connection between sound and meaning in 
proper nouns, foreign words and words that have semantically 
developed. 

The following study, however, is oflFered as a tatonmrmt which 
needs to be tried and refined by further research. 
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2. MEANING OF SOUNDS 
(i) Sound As a Unit. 

( ii ) Significance of Individual Sounds. 

( a ) Vowels. 

( b ) Consonants. — Initial Aspirates — Non-Initial Aspi¬ 
rates— Community of Sound Sematolooy in NIA — 
Unaspirated Consonants — Nasai.s. 

(iii ) Permutations—Combinations. 


As the scientists have found out atoms or electrons as the final 
factor of creation, so the semantician has to discover the subtle 
element of speech which relates to meaning. We analyse a com¬ 
position into paragraphs, paragraphs into sentences, sentences into 
words in order to analyse meaning. Don’t we need to analyse the 
word into sounds for the understanding of the composition of its 
meaning ? 


2. i. Sound as a Unit. 

Indian Scholars have accepted the potential value of a single 
sound which they called infinite and absolute. Sound and Brahma 
are both aktara (imperishable). The Rsis had general faith in the 
meaningfulness of individual sounds. The Rgveda says that tlic 
prayers reside in the eternal sound wherein the meanings manifest 
themselves. They who do not know the significations of those sounds 
can gain nothing by the prayers.* Patanjali, the great grammarian, 
commentator and the writer of ‘Mahibhdsya’, believes that the 
nucleus of speech is a sound.f He remarks that all roots arc 
originally monophonic.^ 

The Brahmanas, Upanishads and Niruktas have greatly relied 
on this theory for the etymologies of Vedic words. The Chdndogya 


Rgveda L 164.09. 

\M.B. /. 12. 

|dhrltavah ckavarnAh arthavanio di^yante. (M.B.) 
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Upanishad explains the meaning of the word satya thus— 

[aa] means amrta, immortal; 

[ta] means martya, mortal ; 

[yal means ‘that which determines’. 

Satya means ‘that which determines the immortal and the 
mortal, the finite and the infinite.’ 

The Gopatha Brahmana gives the following meaning of the 
word bharga— 

[bha] signifies ‘one that kindles’; 

[ra] signifies ‘one that pleases or gratifies’ ; 

[ga] signifies ‘one that moves or directs’.* 

The word makha is said to denote ‘without’ (for ma) and ‘flow’ 
(for kha). 

The Yogashastra of Patanjali includes among ‘sahyamas’ of 
Yogas the contemplation of meanings in individual sounds and affixes 
which are the nuclei of all speech. 

Our Sanskrit lexicons record the several meanings of almost 
all individual letters considered as potential words.f 

Below are given the sounds and their meanings as they exist 
in Hindi. 


2. ii. Significance of Individual Sounds. 

2. ii(a). Vowels. 

The pi inciple of sound-meaning in general may be briefly stated 
with reference lo vowels in particular, [a] is the basis of all sounds. 
It manifests itself in all phonemes. All vowels start with an [a] for 
their articulation, and consonants are defined as sounds which 
cannot be uttered without the help of vowels, [a] is an all-pervading 
sound. Hence, it means ‘all’, ‘pervading’, ‘full’, ‘one’, ‘entire’; and, 

* bha iti bhdsayautimarfillokin. 
ra iti raThjayatitimdrhllokdn. 
ga iti gamatmmiihllokin. 

Ekik^iri kosas, or Moratr WilHams, Also compare Tantra-Bija- 
Mantras. 
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because in pronouncing it the mouth assumes the lorm of a cavity 
or O, it means ‘zero’, ‘negation’, ‘absence’ or ‘void’. Compare the 
meanings of addr (not distant), agati (abs^mce of movenieiu). It 
may h*'. noted that [i] is fuller than [a]. Coinpare.thc meanings of 
ijivui (all life), ik&sha (expanse), [a] is an even sound, but when 
it takes a movement forward it become [i]. Hence w nieans 
‘movement’ or ‘turn’. Compare the root \/m, to go, \/ir, to move. 
In pronouncing [i], the sound-waves do not go far off. Hence [i] 
also means ‘near’ as in ita, here, idinim, now, and iha, this world. 
In the same way, mostly according to phonetic, physical and psychic 
principles the sound [u] means ‘above’, ‘distant’, ‘and’, etc. [ij, 

[Al. W, [ai], [S], M, [au], [an], are all extcnsional forms of these 
three basic vowels, and they, therefore, extend the meanings signified 
by them respectively. 

Examples— 

[a] aaammat, dissentient adt, son less, 

[d] to come dslid, hope 

dain, sealed. 

The neutral or negativ(=* effect of the prefixes a- and an- may 
be noted in this respect, [a] is a neutral vowel, oscillating between 

[i] and [u]. 


[i] la, this 

icchd, coming of a feeling, 

desire 

idd, near 
idhar, this way 

[tt] on, they 

uk'tdnd, to desire to be 

away, to be fed up 
ukernd, to turn up 
ucakkd, one who takes 

away, thief 
ttchdrnd, to fling 


near and dear 
iti, this much 

iddu, that comes up, the moon 
it'nd, so much 


udhar, that way 
ufhdnd, to take up, lift 
ugarnd, to spit out 
adds bond, to be sad 
ttghar'nd, to he taken off, 

to open 

ttf'nd, to fly 


etc. 
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Compare also the force of the prefix nt-, up, in a very large 
number of tsm- as well as tbh. words. 

w is a combination of [a] and [i] and generall)^ denotes the 
meaning of [ij, as in eyi, heel, ekk^, one—horse carriage, 
desire, eigAy roe. As a combination of the meaning of [a] and 
[i], i.e. ‘negation’ and ‘movement’, it denotes ‘motionlessness’, ‘steadi¬ 
ness’, ‘wholesomeness’, as in ek, one, whole, coil. 

w is a combination of [a] and [uj. The meanings may be 
compared in oib|h, lip, to wrap, old, hailstone, etc. 

It must be understood that a few vowels have to perform a 
large number of expressional functions. Hence each one of them 
has various significations. They are comparatively vague and 
abstruse in their meaning. They arc also used to help the utterance 
of consonants with which they have a tendency to identify and 
merge. 


2. ii(b). Conmnants. 

INITIAL ASPIRATES. The meanings of consonants are clearer. 
C^f these, too, the aspirates have distinct signification. They denote 
various qualities of sounds which, by the combination of other letters, 
have come to signify so many objects, actions and notions. Let us 
first take up initial sounds. 


[kk] 


Ikhl denotes ‘hollowness’, as in— 
khokhTAy hollow 
khond, to lose 
kliaro]6ic, a bruise 
kha:&khiv, a blemish in a 

horse 

kha^j' ri, a small drum 
khil, skin 
khil, chaff 
khin, mine. 

kkajAr, palm, a sweetmeat, 
dates 

khar, husk, straw 


khod'ni, to dig 
khot^L, faulty 
khaA^ feeble 
kha^^ahar, ruins 
khal, a worthless fellow 
khaU, dregs of seeds 
khid, manure, dung 
kka^, lame 
kkarak, a cow-pen 
kkattdy a granary 
khap'ndL, to be used up 
khabbdl, mutilated, left 
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khaditt, a pit kkop'fi, the skull 

khidar, moist alluvial land. 

Ikh] as a sound relates to sky. Note the preservaii<ui oi this 
meaning in khagolf astronomy, khacar, cloud. From this it has 
evolved to mean ‘light’. 

Compare— 

khari, bright frank, pure khiFndl, to bloom 
khuTad, to open khernd, to play 

khar'sd, summer khnn'sdnd, to be angr\', to 

khij'nd, to fret burn 

khir'ki, a window (for light) etc. 


[gh] 

[gi*]» as a sound, denotes ‘friction’, as in— 


ghis^nd, to be rubbed 
ghasif'nd, to drag 
ghariydl, a gong 
gkdm'nd, to wander 
ghin, nausea, disgust 
ghut'nd, to be powdered 
ghanak'nd, to thunder 


gha^'nd, to make 
ghadfi, a gongbell 
ghdv, wound 
gkAAt, draught 
ghudgh^rd, hell 
ghir'ni, a pulley 
ghun, weevil 


etc. 


It also gives a feeling of disturbance and over-crowdedness. 


Compare— 

ghand, thick 
ghan'ghor, cloudy 
ghadghornd, to stir 
ghab'rdnd, to be preplexed 
ghak'rdnd, to roar 
gkir'nd, to be surrounded 
ghornd, to mix up 


gham^sdn, carnage 
loss 

ghapld, confusion 
ghamas, heat 
ghar itself is a crowded place 
ghurak'nid^ to brow-h'-at 
ghdti, valley. 


[chi 

lehl denotes ‘cutting’ and ‘covering’. 


Compare— 

(a) chadf'nd, to grow thin 
chaf'patdnd, to tumble 
about, to be agitated 
chdn'nd, to sift 


chof'nd, to leave 
c^haf'nd, to pound and husk 
eked, a hole 
cheni, a chisel 
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chii. decrease 
chirnd, to pare 
cher, vexing 

(bj chdj, winnowing basket 
shade 

chdti, chest 
chat, roof 
chdpa, attack 
chdv^ni, cantonment 
chifak'ni, to sprinkle 
chop, a coat (j 1’ pain t 
chirnd, to peel 
chol^, gram in a pod. 

Compare chi&chi, empty (as 
a liollow). 


sound and meanwg 

^ li. 

churi, knife 
chotd, small 
chanr, shaving 
chadma, disguise 
chorddri, a tent 
chitd, umbrella 
chip'nd, to hide 
chdl, bark 
chich'ipd, slough 
chdni, to touch 
chil'ki, husk, (a cover) 
chorni, a scraper, and 

cover), with khokh'ld, empty (as 


[jhj shows SuddeiuK'ss’, as in— 
jbat, at once 
jhadjhoi’^iidL, to shake 
jhafi, shower 
jhafdjhai*, rapidly 
jhapak'nd, to spring 
jhal'ki, flash 
broom 

jhur'mat, a crowd 
jhohkd, a puff 
Compare ghdr'nd, to look aiigi 
also ghdm'nd, to roam about, 
down. 


jhadjhat, wrangling 
jhak, insanity 
jhaf'nd, to drop 
jhapaftd, assault 
jhalak'nA, to shine 
jhidk'nd, to peep 
jhijhak'nd, to hesitate 
jhodk'nd, to cast 
jhiipak'ni, to scold. 

% and jhdr'nd, to pound; and 
id to wave, to hang 


[«hl 

[th] shows ‘deformity’ and ‘violence’, as in— 

(hag, a robbL'r (ha(h'ri, a skeleton 

(ha((hi, a jest (haaak'ni, to break 

(hi^g'ni, dwarfish (hdli, worthless 

(hu^^i, chin thiidfh, a stump 

(hek^ contract & blow 

that'nd, to oppose (hik'rd, potsherd. 
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Compare (hathak'iidL, to stop, jhijhak'ndL, to hesitate, the one 
showing violent reaction and the other suddenness. There is like¬ 
lihood of such meanings to coalesce. 


li^] 

shows ‘slowness ol* movement*, as in— 


loose 

^HaA^kori, search, a large 
drum which has slow 
muffled sound 
dhalak'nd, to slip down, 

to fall 

lump of clay 
4kond, to carry 

etc. 


4hith, obstinate 
slope 

^hakel'ni, to push 
^hdfas, persuasion 
dhedkuli, a machine for 

drawing watci 

^her, heap 
4kor, cattle 


IthJ 


m means ‘shelter’, as in— 
thambhs pillar, post 
to support 
thavai, a mason 
thiti, a trust 
thdLndL, a police station 
thir, fixed 
thop'nd, to plaster 
thSli, a bag. 

It may be compared with [chj which means ‘covering’. 

[th] as a sound denotes apprehension or danger, as in thar'thariniL, 
to tremble, thalak'ni, to flutter, thappaf , slap. 


thapak, to tap 
thal, place 

thidg, a den of thieves 
thin, a place (for shelter) 
thil, a plate 
thih, bottom, end 
theg'li, a patch 


Idh] 

[dh] signifies ‘holding’, as in— 
dhan, money 
dhin, rice 
dhaj, form 
dhafi, a party 
dhnitil, wealthy, wicked 
dhiin, application. 

Compare Skt. V dha—dhirape* 


dhaddhi, business 
dhar'ni, to place 
dhaf , body 
dhanni, a beam 
dhyi n, attention 
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dham'ki, threat 

--o ——. 

dhappd, thump 

dhap, noisf: 

dhamdkd, firelock 

dhaf'kd, fear 

dhakkd, push 

dhsndsy assault 

dhuii^ sound 

dhuddhld, dim 

dhun'iid, to card 


etc. 


Ipbl 


[ph] means ‘breaking’ and ‘growing’, as in- 


phat'nd, to crack 
pha|*ak'ii^, to flutter 
phof d, a blister 
pharah'r^, a flag 
phaUi&g, a bound 
phansdknd, to entangle, to 

entrap 

ph^l^iid, to grow, 
phalrnd, to spread. 


phAf'nA, to tear 
phaiSi, the expanded hood 
phabaii,*charm 
phal, fruit 
phasak'nd, to burst 
phir'n^, to move 
phur'ti, activity 
phdi&k, a puff 
phungi, a sprout. 


[bh] 


Ibh] denotes ‘delusion’, as in— 
bhai^var, a whirlpool 
bhakudL, stupid 
bhagal, deception 
bhdg'ni, to run away 
bhacak^ startled 
bhair'kild, showy 
bhaddd, clumsy 
bhavi^ya, future 
bhdn'mati, actress 
bhdt, past 
bhim, terrific 

bhoddd, silly etc. 

It may be carefully noted that the meaningfulness of other 
si)unds is responsible for various shades of meanings in different words, 
each being determined by the combinations of sounds constituting a 
word. 


bhak'ai, a drak room 
bhattd, allowances 

bhag'vdn, God 
bbadga, hemp 
bhatak'nd, to go astray 
bhdd^, a mimic 
bhay, fear 

bhdmini, a passionate woman 
bhdl'nd, to forget 
bhalrav, dreadful 
bher, a sheep 
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NON-lNinAL ASPIRATES. The same meanings of aspirates are 
also available in other positions of a word. But it is a striking 
observation that, as a rule, the initial sound asserts its dominance 
iliroughout. If the aspirate has been able to preserve its semantic 
entity in a non-initial position it is largely due to the stronger force 
of its meaning than that of the initial sound. It is especially forceful 
against a vowel or a consonant which has neutral meaning. 
Examples— 

[kh] —hollowness 

a wallet palaestra 

ukh^lf'nd, to uproot okh'li, mortar 

kakhsari, armpit kokh, the womb. 

[gh] —friction and disturbance 

agh, sin naegh, cloud 

ttghaf^ni, to unfold khanghdLl'nsi, to rinse. 

[ch] —cutting and covering 

ki]&chd, a lion cloth ochi, mean 

moustaches (they cover the mouth). 
m- —suddenness 

ojhai*, a thrust sulajh'na, to be solved 

nijh^ni, to dote bdjh'ni, to learn 

khijh'nd, to fret. 

[jh]—deformity and violence 

to walk affectedly alAfli'iiil, to distort 
kafhor, hard, cruel mofli, a low form of lintels 

gii&th, knot lithi, stick. 

14^] —slowness 

dL|rhat, sale l^y commission bud^hd, old 

meddhak, frog. 

[th] —danger 

uthaTni, to overset mathiLni, churn 

bithar'ni, to be scattered nathune, nostrils. 

[dh] —holding 

kaibdh^, shoulder adhar, lower lip 

ddhir, support adbin, dependent. 

[ph] —breaking and growing 

uphan'nd, to boil aphar'nd, to be full 

hddph'nsi, to pant daph'li, a drum. 
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SOUND AND meaning 

2. ii. 


[bh]—delusion 

glare dLbhdL, light 

ubhin'ni, to alarm abhAr^n^, to excite 

Gubh'nd, to prick. 

COMMUNITY OF SOUND SEMATOLOGY IN NIA. Although sound 
principles of different languages are different, sounds in NIA lan¬ 
guages have common attributes. It may be noted that they all 
derive their sound sematology from OIA, that initial sounds of OIA 
are usually retained in NIA, and that borrowing from one modern 
Indo-Aryaii vernacular into another is natural, easy and frequent. 
Once a particular meaning comes to be attached to a particular 
sound in OIA, it continues to subsist in NIA not only in tsm and 
tbh words but also in Deshi words manufactured on the analogy of 
similar words containing similar meanings. Men, somehow, appre¬ 
ciate the relation that has come to exist between those sounds and 
those meanings. A study of several dictionaries of Indo-Aryfin 
languages at once strikes the reader about the community of sound 
sematology in NIA. There is unity of system in so far as initial 
sounds arc concerned. The diversity arises mostly in the non-initial 
sounds and that is determined by the respective phonology of each 
language. A few examples only can be given here. 

Compare— 

[kh] in Beng. khanan, digging khitn, envelope 

khi:6ci, cage khiliija, groove 

Punj. khil, channel 

Guj. khakb) decayed khaifikh, want, devastation 

kha^'ki, a courtyard, a street, with which may be 
compared H. kbif^ki, a window. 

[gh] in Bcng. gh4m, to sleep ghold, turbid 

ghi&r, to revolve, ghom'ta, veil 

to turn 

Punj. ghuA^, veil 

Guj. ghac, pricking hammering or cutting 

gham^gham, hurry ghArvuA, to push 
gha^, a weevil 
cf. H. ghan, S., P. ghu^. 

[ch] in Beng. chipi, a cork to wrap 

chdni) cataract choU, gram, to scrape 
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cliAAca, a needle 

Punj. cheji^ peel chd^i, lid 

Guj. cha^Oy sprinkling chJtJkd'vuiif to cover with 

of water earth 

drug (cf. Punj. chdijii, husk) 
chib^, a flat dish chi^vii&is an opening in a hedge 
m] in Beng. to nod to gulp 

Punj. ^han, a pond 

Guj. 4^a4^o, an illiterate ^ worthless person 

person 4hi^hiu!i, a dead animal 
^baalu^ credulous etc. 

UNASPIRATEO CONSONANTS. Of the other consonants the cere¬ 
brals show deformity and diminution. They are very strong in their 
meanings which they retain in all positions. 

Examples— 

[tl 

[ti in Strife, taki, a low coin. Compare also— 


(akdL adk javib) refusal 
ta(ti, a latrine 

(agVaL, squint-eyed 

tattA, a pony 

(ap'ki, dropping 

(arri, wicked, 

{asak, stretch 

hard 

a rough sackcloth 

t^pd, an island 

(ibbd, a mound 

a kind of vegetable 

a grasshopper 

txki, a mark 

handless 

{uk'fi} piece 

(dt'nd, to break 

teAt, pod 

(efbd, crooked 

{ofi, loss 
foil, a bad group 

etc. 

(ond, charm 

chof^ small 

khofd, impure 

laftd, a top 

gaft^, ankle 

bhifd, a clod 

kdf'n^, to cut 

kapaf, fraud 

ch^ibf'nd, to sort 

cot, injury 
rofi, bread 

cydi&fi, an ant 

befi, child 

bdf, gram 

hir'nSlifA, a young of deer 

pofd, the eyelid, young children, 

etc. 
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W 

of violence coupled with deformity or dimunition, 


14\ has a sense 
as in— 

a kettledrum 
a stick 
dacoity 
to Stop 

to be drowned 
dar'ni, to fear 
threat 
to burn 
grinder tooth 

lad^9 penis 

shaven head 
frog 
a lump 
trunk 

etc. 


^aiUty sting, nib 
belch 

4agg^ a lean long-legged horse 
4apat'iiii to rebuke 
4ab'ri, a cup 
^Ak'ndL, to vomit 
a gnat 
4ihh, a grass 
dig'nd, to fall 

etc. 

a stallion 
a rascal 

bhoiik^i, illshapcd 
trunk 
a flag 


[rl 

Ir] is more common than 14 ] in Hindi words, but it has the 
same signification. It may be remembered that [|r] has evolved 
from i*-] as well as m Its meaning oscillates between the two. 


Examples— 

k^fi, rubbish 
bhif, hornet 
klri, an insect 
tox*ni ,9 to break 
rdf, quarrel 
bhir'iid, to fight 


cifiyd, a sparrow 

guy, a small lump of sugar 

jaf'nd, to set 
muf'nd, to turn 
pMjari, a cage 
bhey, sheep 


etc. 

The meaning of cerebrals is most clearly defined in Hindi words. 


i*-i, m 

[r] and [ 1 ] express fineness and delicate feelings, [ 1 ] being sweeter 
than [r]. 

Compare [r] in— 

rdg, radg, love, enjoyment rakta, blood 
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rakfi, protection 

rac'nd, to plan 

r^t, night 

rAji,king 

ratna, jewel 

rab'f 1, thick milk 

raid, union 

ras'nd, tongue 

ras, taste 

rah'nd, to live 

ricd, a vedic mantra 

etc. 

[r] has the tendency to express the same meaning as [f]. It is a 

well-known fact that on the one hand [r] is confused with [IJ and 

on the other hand with [f] in Hindi words. 

Examples— 

rdkh, ashes 

radk, beggcr 

pidjar, skeleton 

rdr, fray 

rdsd, dispute 

rdhu, Typhon 

rich, a bear 

reld, a torrent 

etc. 

[1] in— 

Idl, darling 

lobh, Idlac, ambition 

Idr, saliva 

lar'kd, a boy 

lajjd, shame 

lacak, elasticity 

lik, a line 

laghu, light 

lild, sport 

lip'nd, to besmear 

lugdi, a wife 

Ion, flame, attachment 

lold, earring 

lanni, butter 

landji, pickle 

la^'kd, a boy 

lend, to take 

kheEnd, to play 

hiEnd, to move 

billi, a cat 

dubld, thin 

miEnd, to meet. 

In a few cases [1] has the 

meaning of [r], as in Idld, crippled, 

loddd, a lump, etc. 

[r] and [1] are so delicate that they aie easily affected by the 

meaning of [%] and [y]. 

Examples— 

ri^hd, soap-nut 

rdd^, widow 

rdnkha|r, beggar 

rahaf, a wheel at a well 

rddg'fd, short hair of the ragaf, friction 

body red^, castor 

rofd, pebble 

ledf, filth 

landed, a boy 

lar'nd, to quarrel 

ld{, plunder 

Idfhi, stick 
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tail-cropt lal, tangled hair 

laAg'r^ lame etc. 

M is not a Hindi sound. Even in Sanskrit words it is not com¬ 
mon and, therefore, it is difficult to grasp the tendency of the sound. 
So also [sh] and [yj which occur only in tsm and loan words. 


w 

[•] denotes a ‘movement with’, as in— 


saAga, company 
aarak'ndL, to glide 
sdAkar, a chain 
saihgrdLm, war 
sakoy'ndL, to gather up 
nkhdi, friend 
sagdL, a relative 
saiigh, heap 

aayak, road, as it goes along 
aac» truth 
sadA, always etc. 

The sound has a strong ameliorative sense. 


sa^git, music and dancing 
sdAp) snake 
■ithi, companion 
8 a]&koc 5 shrinking 
sak'nd, to be able 
sagal, all 
saAkttl, crowded 
sajdni, to arrange together, to 
decorate 

sattd, existence 


M, M 

M occurs generally in words which convey the idea of roundness 
or round about movement. The same meaning has been inherited 
by Hindi [bj (Western Punjabi and Sindhi [v]) from Sanskrit [v]. 
Compare— 

Skt. valaya, bangle 

vikdaa, development 
vdya, air 

vivdh, marriage, going round 
the fire 


vaaha, control 
vakra, crooked 
vana, forest 

vApt well etc. 

H. vdpaa, return 
baOi control 

bAjA, a musical instrument 
bat'ndp to twist 


vikdra, change 
vasudhd, the earth 
vandand, a salute 
valkala, bark of a tree 
varga, a tribe, a circle of 

persons 

vajra, diamond 
viraha, separation 

bay, a banyan tree 
bdds, a bamboo 
bdf, a weight 
bafor'nd, collect 
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batohi, a traveller 
bdibdh'iid, to tic 
baAgTd, a house 
bak'nd, to talk in a round 
about way, to talk idle 
bagdU, a whirlwind 
bat'vi, a purse 

barh'ni, to grow (on all sides) 

etc. 

W.P. vadg, a bangle 
vAfd, cowpen 

vai&jn^ to go etc. 


baddh'nd, bedding 
banddhd^ a whirlwind 
baik^iy a waistcoat 
bakhe^d, a broil 
baednd, to protect (from all 

sides) 

batiad, bubble 
ban'n^ to make 

vaft^y a stone 
vd, wind 


[Pl 

[P] has an idea of‘protection,’ ‘maintenance’ or ‘support’ as in— 


pil'ni, to bring up 

paOriydL, a door-keeper 

pini, to drink 

pakdnd, to cook 

pair, foot 

pag'fs, turban 

piche, behind (in protection) 

pat, cloth 

pat, good name 

pattA, leaf 

pannd, upper part of a shoe, 
leaf, cover 

parikrami, going round 
paldni, thatching 
pds, about 

pratt, vow etc. 


posaigt, nourishing 
pet, belly 
pakaf'nA, to catch 
pakki, mature 
pak^a, wing 

pacar, a slip of wood used 
to fill up a crevice 
paAjar, skeleton 
pafiv, halting place 
pati, address 
pati, husband 
paras'ni, to serve food 
palak, eyelid 
pitA, father 

pot, the young (the protected) 


[cl 

[cl denotes ‘prcttincss’, ‘smallness’, or ‘deterioration’, as in— 


caibdan, sandal wood 
caA^il, low bom 
campd, cameli, flowers 
catar, wise, sly 
cappd, hand*brcadth 


caifi^,*furious 
cifiyd, a house sparrow 
cakkar, a circle 
capat, slap 
csimak'iid, to shine 
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cabi&tard, balcony 

cara^ foot 

cup, silence 

cdtak, cuckoo bird 

cikan, embroidery 

cikkan, clean 

citta, mind 

cut'ki, a pinch 

cirdL, a checkered turban 

etc, 


SOUND AND MEANING 
2. ii. 

camVi, fly flapper 

a low class of Hindu 
cdLkar, servant 
cAm, skin 
cik^ndL, polished 
citra, picture 
critb'fA, a rag 
caikgi, customs 
cunni, a small ruby 


m 

[j] denotes ‘birth’, ‘rise*’, or ‘formation’, as in- 


jan'n4, to beget 
jag'nij to rouse 
jaAjil, trouble 
jay, root 

jar'nA, to make, to fix 
jam^ghat, crowd 
jay, victory, success 
jal'nd, to break out (as fire), 
to bum 

jind, to go 
jit'ndl, to win 
jug, age 

Mh, born first or made first 
top knot 


jag, the world 
jaAgal, forest 
jdLl, net 

ja(lL, matted hair 
jan, people 

jam'ndL, to be settled, to freeze 
jari, old age 
jSD, barley 
j^d, to live 
jibh, tongue (it rises) 
jug, two pieces coming toge¬ 
ther in dice 

jev'ri, a rope 
jog, junction 


jot, spirit, flame etc. 

[t], [d], and [k], [g], signify a variety of meanings. It is natu¬ 
ral, too, because these are the sounds employed by the children, 
the primitive people, Indians, non-Indians, cultured classes and 
all alike. They are, perhaps, the most common sounds in Hindi. 
Roughly, it may be said that [d] denotes giving and shining in a 
large number of words, [t] shows expansion, [g] means going, and 
M escapes any definite meaning. It is the most fertile semantic 
unit in this respect. 


w 


[d] may be compared in— 
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din, clay 

dai, fate 

dev, god 

dakfipiL, alms 

daksa, dextrous 

dAAtf tooth 

dend, to give 

dab'dab^, dignity 

damak'nik, to glitter 

darahan, view 

dayi, affection 

dahi, curd 

dahan, burning 

ddiyi:^, right 

dddh, milk 

ddimini, lightning 

d4m, money 

diyi, lamp 

dekh'ni, to see 

dukh, pain 

difh, eyesight 

d^t, envoy 

donif cup 

daitya, demon. 


w 

w 


tan'nd, to stretch 

tAk'ni, to gaze 

takTd, spindle 

tagYb a waist band 

ta^tti, t^gd, thread 

till!, palate 

tap'ni, to be heated 

tar'ni, to pass over 

tamak, pride 

taraAg, a wave 

taill'nd, to weigh 

tav^, pan 

tif, palm tree 

tir, wire 

tithi, day 

tuld, scale 

tel, oil 

tan, body 


etc. 


fgj 

Ig] 


gaAgAj river 

gaj, elephant 

gadhA, donkey 

gayi, gone 

gap, gossip 

gini, to sing 

gaAvAnAj to los^^ 

gal, neck 

gaTnA, to melt 

gir^ni, to fall 

gall, street 

g^li, abuse 

g^h'ni, to tread 

gojar, a centipede 

gau, cow 

gifi, carriage. 


Compare— 

gomti, ghdkgh'ri, godAv'ri, gmA^ak arid other rivers. 
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W 

[i»] convt*ys a ft^cling of disturbance 
hakld, stuttering, stammering 
hakki bakk^, perplexed 
hdt, market 
har^barini, to hurry 
hard, green 

Compare that red colour is the sign 
har, Siva 
harsa, pleasure 
hirnd, to move 
hulak'na, to rush 

etc 


and also ‘life' as in— 
hakdr'nd, to drive oxen 
hacar macar, dispute 
ha^ak, intense thirst 
hdth, hand, (the most active 
part of the body) 
of danger and death, 
hari, Visnu 
ha^si, laughter 
hiyi, heart 

hulas'nd, to be rejoiced 


The Nasals. Of the nasal consonants [d, [d, srl and [ 9 ] do 

not initially occur as independent sounds in Hindi, [m] gives various 
meanings and escapes definition, [n] denotes negativeness, as in— 


na, not 

ndsh, destruction 
nihshvds, expiration 
nikammd, useless 
nicor'nd, to squeeze 
niddd, censure 
niras, tasteless 
netd, left-handed 


narak, hell 
nikarnd, to escape 
niikday sleep 
nikr^fa^ despised 
ni^ar, dauntless 
nagai^ya, worthless 
ny^n^ deficient 
nied, low, uneven 


etc. 


The same meanings prevail generally in non-ininal positions, 
but the initial meaning is dominant, although it is modified by 
other sounds. Sometimes, even the initial sound is covered by a 
strong sound that follows, as we have noted in the case of [|J, [4]j 
and [r]. That accounts for a large number of exceptions. 

It is also possible that some sounds have more meanings than 
those specified above. A further research will one day elucidate 
and evaluate all sounds under semantic groups. 


The meanings of sounds detailed above may be favourably com- 
])arccl with those of Sanskrit varnas (letters) discovered by Sanskrit 
lexicographers and etymologists and given below. Hindi has inherited 
mucli from Sanskrit, and has evolved semantic relationships of its own. 
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[a] —all, full, pervading, imperishable, one, indivisible; absence, 
negation. 


[ij —possession; motion, 

nearness, 

[rj ^ —truth, movement out¬ 
side. 

[e]— motionless, steady, full. 
W, Ivl, W, [ml —not, void, 
absence. 

w —tie; powerful, big, cffec- 
tiv^e; comfort, 
[g]—agoing, move away. 

[c] —again ; other, diff.^reiit, 

incomplete, limbless; piece, 
[j] —to be born ; newness, 

motion. 

m —medium, ordinary, weak ; 
hesitation, reluctance. 

[d] —action, nature; uncons¬ 

cious, material, 
[t] —bottom, below, this side; 

base, destination, 
[d]—move, give, work, 

[pi— protection. 

[b] —to enter, to absolve, hide. 
[rJ—give, live, enjoy. 

[A]—knowledge. 

[s] —company, sound ; that. 


[uj—above, distant, that; and, 

etc. 

[IrJ—^fact, movement inside. 

[oj —same, peerless. 

[: ]—certainty, end. 

[kh]—sky, void, hollow, open, 

hole. 

[gh]—obstacle, stay, concen¬ 
tration, 

[chj —shade, cover, conceal- 
mcn t; whole, etc. 
m —destruction. 

[jh]—certainty, eminence, 

fulness. 

I4h] —certain, steady, upheld, 
conscious, 

[thl —stay, object; above, that 
side, beyond. 

[dh]—withhold, contain, 

maintain. 

Iphl —to open. 

[bhj—appear; out, light. 

[IJ—take, enjoy. 

[8hl---Hght. 


W —certainty, eiifl, absence, 
negation. 

The following few illustrations ar^; given to show how sounds 
continue to give a sensible meaning. 

water, > w, from all sides, and iph protecting, 
ghan, dense, > [eh], concentrated, and [n], void darkness, 
car, to move, > M, again and again, and [r], movement outside, 
bhaga, the sun, > [bh], light, and [g], moving—moving light, 
bhAi, the universe, sacrificial fire, > [bh], light, and [Ai], distant. 
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Compare in Hindi-^ 

ufh, ris% > [u], above, and [fh], fully. 

Aibcd, high, > [A], above, [c], place and [i], fully, 
cal, to walk, > [c], placing, and [1], moving, 
mar, to die > [m], absence, and [r], movement, 
sun, to listen, > [a], sound, and [n], in the void. 

etc., etc. 


2. ill. Permutationa-Combinations* 

On a closer examination, we shall find in the following pages that 
the meaning attached to these sounds Ls really inherent in the words 
containing them. Just as we analyse a word into Prakrti and 
Pratyaya, and words, though small in number in the beginning, 
grow by extensions and combinations with various affixes, inffixes 
and phonemical elements,* so do the sounds, limited in number as 
they are, are extended by permutations and combinations to form 
the rich stock of our expression. They now express the sentiments 
of so innumerable a multitude as all the past and present generations 
of men. “The plain elementary sounds of which the human voice 
is capable are about twenty (aspirated consonants being considered 
as formed from their unaspirated equivalents.)! and yet it has been 
calculated by the Mathematician Tacquet that one thousand million 
writers, in one thousand million years, could not write out all the 
combinations of the twenty letters of the alphabet, if each of them 
were daily to write out forty pages, of which each page should con¬ 
tain different orders of these letters. Of course, a very small number 
only of these permutations are at all required for every purpose of 
life.”! 

It does not mean that original moods and notions were only 
twenty or fifty. But it is possible to class the number of primitive 
ideas under these fifty fundamental categories. Roget in his .‘The¬ 
saurus’ has classified all the words of the English language under 
six headings divided into a total number of twenty four sections. 

* See chapter cm Evolution of Meamng. 

+ The paranthesis is ours. 

! F, W. Furor : An Essay on the Origfn of Language, p. 80, 
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Th(' further sub-divisions and relationships are determined by these 
categories and topics. Notions may grow and words may increase 
but they must be able to find company with some existing words in 
oiK^ of ilicse categories. 

The variations in the m:anings of sound combinations maybe 
compared with the law of chemical substances. Every material 
consists of a .single substanc % or is a mixture composed of two or 
more substances, each of which exhibits a definite set of specific 
physical properties. The characteristic of a mixture is that each of 
the substances of which it is composed, although mixed with the 
others, possesses exactly the same properties as if it were alone. No 
one ol' the components alters the properties of any other component. 
Granit(^ aiid flour are typical examples. The material forming one 
or more su])staiu:es (such as oxygen and iron) without ceasing to 
exist, may be changed into ouij or more entirely diflereni substances. 
Sp“cijn. ijs of matter can los.* iheir original properties and acquire 
n<*\v orn s. 

Soiuid combinations similarly react in these two ways: They 
may dearly indicate sound idealism as iii the examples given above, 
or ihc\ may give rise to a new meaning as in many of the excep¬ 
tions to be found in our vocalndaries. It has been discovered that 
iii all languages the names f objects, actions and ideas are generally 
imitative in tlie early stages. Most of the roots are distinctive in 
their meaning and a slight understanding of the nature of sound- 
symbolism oi' a pariicular language ill enable a student to under¬ 
stand the vocables of that language at least in their original senses. 
Later d(‘velopnicuis in sounds and meanings, no doubt, create 
complications in relationships bciwee'n sounds and their significations. 
Then, of course, it appears that that relationship is neither natural 
nor clear. Words appearing in new phonetic and semantic outlooks 
))ecorne indistinct and unidentifiable, just as a vulgar p::rson clad in 
a new-fashioned suit generally becomes unrecognizable even to his 
or her own companions. The new meanings are largely due to 
the changes which we shall discuss in Chapters V and VI. Best 
examples of words with uncliiselled meanings are to be found in 
onomatopoeias. The onomatopoeias are like chemical mixtures in 
which all elements are distinctive in their properties. Words changed 
in riijanings are like chemical compounds in which each element 
has lost some of its properties into the other elements. 
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3. ONOMATOPOEIA. 

( i) History of Onomatopoetig words in Hindi. 
( a ) Inherited Onomatopoeias, 

( b ) Dead Onomatopoeias. 

( c ) Deshi Onomatopoeias. 

(d ) Loans. 

(ii) Semantic V^arieties of Onomatopoeias. 

( a ) Direct’ Imitat’ion. 

( b ) Action or M ovement*. 

( c ) Originator of the Sound. 

( d ) Eclectic Symbols. 

( c ) Abstract Ideas. 

(f) States of the Mind. 

(g) Echo-words. 

( h ) Nursery Words. 

(i) Learned Etymologies. 

(iii ) The Onomatopoeiic Genius of Hindi. 

( a ) Quality and Meaning. 

( b ) Suffixal E-xtensions. 

( c ) Quantity of Sounds and Meaning. 

( d ) Echoic Reduplication. 

( e ) Synonymous Onomatopoeias. 


3. L History of Onomatopoetic Words in Hindi. 

It has been shown in the last section that a classification of 
meaning on the basis of sounds is possible. In onomatopoeic words 
the relation between the sound and meaning is immediate and clear, 
In spite of the theories of some master minds to the contrary, we 
arc constrained to believe that onomatopoeia plays an important 
part in the formation of Hindi vocabulary. Onomatopoeia, says 
Gray,* is far less common than one would expect, and many of 
the demonstrable instances arc reduplicated formations indicative of 
the repetition of the sound imitated. Gray is certainly confused 
in his definition of the term. It is not the singularity or duplication 
of the sound that goes to form an onomatopoeia, its imitative 

* ’‘^Foundations of Language'' 1939tpp^ 275-76 
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nature is the only determining factor. Moreover, it is not 
imperative that the sound imitated must fully express the sound of 
the thing it represents. Imitation is not only objective but also 
subjective. Again, a singular sound formed in imitation of a natural 
sound may be modified, extended and even corrupted. It is for the 
scientist to trace and mark its imitative character. 


3. i(a). Inherited Onomatopoeias. 

Gray further suggests that “ in terming a word onomatopoetic 
the utmost caution must be observed, and in every case the crite¬ 
rion must be, not whether the word in a late form may seem to 
be onomatopoetic, but whether its Indo-European base may fairly 
be considered as imitative of the sound which its meaning implies.” 
This view of a man of such an established renown is deplorable, 
indeed. Gray’s criterion may be applicable to a few cases inheri¬ 
ted and modified from IE and OIA and MIA. But it denies the right 
to NIA languages, or in fact, any language to manufacture new 
words. Hindi has created hundreds of deshi forms on the analogy 
of old ones. Moreover, as we shall presently see, a sound may 
start as an onomatopoeia but may develop its meaning meta¬ 
phorically to signify attributes and abstract terms which cannot 
be imitated by sound at- all. The people cannot compare their 
formations with Pdnirn and Amarkosa and^through them to Indo- 
European. Onomatopoeia is the result of emotion, inspiration and 
dire need. It is instantaneous, direct and immediate. It is the 
handiest tool of expression and effective, too. Onomatopoeia is the 
most popular form of word-formation in Hindi. 

The following are some of the Onomatopoeias that Hindi has 
inherited from Sanskrit— 

Skt. H. ghar'ghor, grumbling, Also H. ghur'ghurd, a 

humming wood-pecker 

Skt. H. thS-tlisu, a musical tune Skt. chamachamita, 

rattling, H. 

Skt. chuchttjfidara, cham'cbam, shower 

H. chachAAdar, musk rat 

Skt. dhuA^hana, Skt. jharjhara^ H. 

H. to search. jhdAjhar, cymbal 
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It may be noted how the onomatopoetic nature of these words 
saves the sounds from decay, or else thsu-thiu should become thuh, 
chuchuAdar, should be modified to chudhar, and so on. 


3. i(b)« Dead Onomatopoeias. 

On the other hand, we find that most of the Sanskrit onomato¬ 
poeias have not survived. Just take onomatopoeias beginning with 
[k]* A reading of a dictionary will at once suggest that most of 
them are now dead. 

Examples— 

kafakata, excellent 
kathdLkii, a bird 
kiki, a blue jay 
kikkisha, a kind of worm 
kilakila, joyful sound 
ka(akat^, rubbing noise 
krauiiSica, heron 
karkasha, hard 
kikifi, a shell or cowrie 
kikhi) a monkey 
kvaiaa, sound 

Or, take some other examples— 

ghandghana, cruel 
phupphtt, panting 
pha^idga, a locust 
ghdka, crow 

etc. 

More examples can be seen in Sanskrit lexicons. 


kacatl, cries 
keki, peacock 
kdkola, a raven 
kdjati, coos 
koka, a wolf 
kai&ka, a sort of sandal 
karkara, a broken piece 
kikali, a sweet tone 
kdkila, a jewel worn round 
the neck 

krand, to cry. 

jhaj&jhd, wind 
phik, a wicked person, anger 
pkakka, to move slowly 
^hakkd, a drum 


3. i(c). Desks Onomatopoeias. 

The onomatopoetic creations are spontaneous and natural. The 
mortality of such creations is natural, too. Most of our onomato¬ 
poeic words are Deshi, i. e. formed by the people without any 
reference to their composition or meaning in OIA. Take words 
under [gkj, for examples— 
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ghaAghol'n^^ to stir ghagh'ri, a petticoat 

(Skt. gharghara, a gurgling ghaf'ghafini, to thunder 

sound) ghighiydnd, to flater, to im- 
ghicar micar, confused plorc 

ghiu&ghaci, a kind of seed ghu^ghViik, small bells 
ghufak'nsL, to browbeat ghusar phusar, whispering 

ghokh'ni, to read over and over again. 

The Modern Indian languages have increased many times their 
onomatopoetic stock of words. Hindi is quite rich in such forma¬ 
tions. We leave it to future scholars to attempt a comparative and 
historical study of these onomatopoeias. 

3. i(d). Loans. 

It has been rightly observed by jespersen that loans are taken 
not so much on account of any cultural necessity but on account 
of their phonetic semantic congruity. We have borrowed a large 
number of cultural words from Persian and they have been easily 
absorbed for the obvious reason. Examples of words that have been 
taken for their onomatopoeic suggestionj real or imaginary, are— 
bal'bul, (Per. burda-burda), a nightingale 
tot A, parrot takh'td, plank 

kbardLsb, scraping kh^rish, itching 

kajak, the iron hook used in sh^bish, bravo 
driving elephants shishd, glass 
cak'mak, (Tur.) a flint kam'ci, (Tur.) a cane 

kash^aah, struggle kish'mish, currants 

koshisb, attempt khash-khasb, poppyseed 

khurifit, talking nonsimse gash, faint 
gotd, plunge. 

3. ii. Semantic Varieties of Onomatopoeias. 

3* ii(a)* Direct Iniitation. 

Semantically, we have a graded variety of onomatopoetic words. 
A large number of them have almost a full imitative sense. Their 
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meaning is clear and recognizable, 
actual sounds. 

Compare— 

jhamdkAy splashing sound 
cikh, shriek 

knk'fi&A k«f Aik, crowing of a 

cock 

chiibk, sneeze 
dhaipak, palpitation 
cham'chamy sound of 

shower 

thdp, sound of a slap 
pha{, crack 

chan'chan, jingling sound 
rcA red, crying of a child 
khsnd, coughing sound 

etc. 


Such words try to imitate the 

dhamikiLi thud 
kddye kddye, crowing 
bhmd bhand, barking 
kur'kur, breaking sound 
knkd, song of a cuckoo 
bhabak, flaring noise 
dhdd, the report of a gun 
taf, a sparkling sound 
dhddye, distant report of a 

cannon 

dkap, clack of shoes 
jhan, metallic sound 
(bed tked» laughter 


Bcsid»‘s, there exist a large number of words which it is not 
possible to translate into any language, e.g. dut, dfaik^ kif'kiti 
add'sdd, as in snuflSng, bharbhalt bhaf'bhaf, (hdldthAdy (hak- 
(bak, (ddfid, etc. 

A number of these sounds have been extended in Sanskrit for 
semantic distinction. 

Examples— 

phudkd.ra, hissing citkira^ shrieking 

(adk^ra, twang jhadkdra, tinkling 

jbadjhakdra, ringing dhikkdra, reproaching by 

saying *dhik’. 


Compare— 

Guj. kas'kas, a confused sound 
kar'kar, idle or troublesome 
prattle 

Mar. godgdf, noise 

gbat'ghat, gurgling sound 
Ben. tbap, thumping sound 
fas'tas, breaking sound 
Punj. dibamakkd, thumping noise 
gaiphaky rumbling sound 


kbaf'khafdf, rattling 


kha^'ba^dtf loud noise 
kban'kban» rattling 
khay'kdr, knocking sound 


etc. 
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3. ii(b). Action or Movement. 

The imitative sound may often be developed and transferred to 
the action involving that sound. A sound is always produced by 
some action or movement; therefore it is quite natural that the 
action itself may be expressed by the word for its sound. 

Examples— 

sAJk kar'ke jini, as the dhap kar'ke jdnd, as a heavy 

arrow goes thing moves 

kdkd kar'n^, to moan ba|p'bafdn&, to talk nonsense 

barbal^ni, to grumble pin'pinin^, to cry 

anAk'nd, to vomit dur'durdLni, to frighten a dog 

pbaf'phafdndL, to flutter tun'tuniLnd, to play slowly on 
myand kar'nd, to mew a guitar 

khaf'khafAn^, to knock gun'gundn^, to sing slowly 
tutlini., to prattle k^Akh'ni) to grunt 

kat'ka^dni, to grind teeth cafak'n^y to bloom 
bhtnak'nd, to hum. 

The number of such words is very large. More examples of dis¬ 
tinct nature are—kurkulindL, kik'nd, kikiyini, gif'gifind, tkd- 
k'nd, kur'kurind, kic'kicini, chan'chanin^, cds'nd, 
hdAk' na, etc. 

Compare Guj. ka^ak'vuA, to crack, kakal'vuA, to boil, to grum¬ 
ble, bhad'bha^'vuA, to talk thoughtlessly, phumphd, frightening; 

Punj. kafak'niL, to break, kalak'p^i, to boil, to fret, rifak'n^, 
to churn, kusak'^i togrumle; 

Mar. chapa^ed, to jingle, ka^am'^a^ed, to shiver with fever ; 

Beng. dh^A kariydL, siA kariy^, boA kariyi caliy^ gel, des¬ 
cribing various types of rush. 


3. ii(c). Originator of the Sound. 

Some of these are names of birds whose chirps have been imita¬ 
ted and the sign used to denote the signified. 

Examples— 

kukd, dove kadk, heron 

girgiliyd, a sparrow koko, a crow, 

papih^ a sparrow hawk phud'ki, a sparrow 
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girgil, a water bird koki, a goose 

kiik'nAA, lark jakki, a bulbul 

keki, a peacock tafihVi, burbul, etc. are the 

names of birds. 

Names of ornaments that make that sound are recorded in— 

jhurjhul, cbafjhum'ki, jhii&jhafi, dhak'dbiiks, dug'dugi. 

The following are names of children’s toys— 

papSyd, chanak'nd, jhusi'jhuni. 

And below may be given names of objects which make such a 
sound— 

(am'(am, a tumtum cart kicak, a kind of bamboo 
kaf'kd, thunder jhaAjkt a broken cowrie 

guf'gttf^ a huqqa rofi, a pebblv% 

The names of some musical instruments are clearly onomato- 
poeticj e.g.— 

duddubhi, bheri, dkaodsi, podgi, pop'ni, kakkd, 

4adkd, gar'gafi, jhakJbak, etc. 

Compare Guj. jhar'mar, a kind of transparent cloth, a kind of 
anklets, kok, a dove, kok'fi, a goose ; Mar. kodkard, a lamb ; L. 
ghddghi, a bee; Punj, gbugghi, a dove, fbe^bd, an ear ornament, 
^ha^h, a kind of tambourine. 


3. ii(d)* Eclectic Symbols. 


Then there are words which arc onomatopoetic in form but 
which represent objects or ideas having no direct relationship with 
the sound. The sound might have struck a listener at one time or 
from one feature of that object. But it is not its prominent feature. 
We may call them symbolized onomatopoeias or eclectic symbols. 
As a matter of fact all imitative words are symbolized forms, but 
these varieties do not show a clear connection between the sound 
and its meaning. They have only 50 per cent imitative value. 
Examples— 


dal'dal, mud 
pop'li, teethless mouth 
paf^kan, a stick 
tilak's&d, to slip 
locust 


phat'kdr, snubbing 
hak'ld, stammerer 
kic'kic, nonsense talk 
bak'nd, to talk nonsense 
tak'rini. to collide 
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^halak'ni, to slip down dhuk'nd, to come near 

khadgar, a badly burnt brick a brick with holes 

jham'kdri, black clouds jhapa(, attack 

jhajhak'ni, to stand still jhikh'ni, to repent 

chuTchuliniy to stagger car'ed, a rumour 

ciTcil, mica a rat 

ghighiyini, to request hdiSik'ni, to call, to drive 

humbly bis'bisdni, to burn 
phah'rdn^, to wave as a flag phat'ii ^5 to burst 
lattA, a pony etc. 

Compare Punj. gbagghd, hoarse, thatthdL, stammerer, thif'ni, 
to shift, dhik'i^i, to push ; 

Beng. khddt'khi&dt, grumble ; 

Guj. kba^lakVu^, to arrange, jhanjhoti, scolding ; etc. 

Skt. kitava, a gambler, vaddnya, generous; Punj. bito, lor a 
Kashmiri, r^shd, a Pathan ; H. aili gauli, for a Bihari, moshd, a 
Bengali, arc catch words of the language of the to whom 

they are transferred. Their imitative representation is evident. 
The relationship between sound and meaning, though obscure, at 
first sight, becomes clear when reminded. 

3. ii(e). Abstract Ideas. 

It is easily understandable that such things as, somehow, make 
sound even occasionally may be given onomatopoetic names. But 
light and movement in general arc an object of the eye and not 
of the car, yet we do have onomatopoetic names of various forms 
of movements. Light has movement and it may have symbolic 
expression. 

Compare— 

cakicanAdh, dazzling, jhil'mil, twinkling. 

But it is astonishing to find words for objects, attributes, and 
notions in which sound is totally absent. Take adjectives for 
instance— 

bhini, sweet smelling jhinA, thin 

dhaval, white kaip'kafrAtA, intensely cold 

phas'phasA, weak karka, hard 

khacAkhac, crowded kan'kanA, sensitive 
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bhas'bhasA, soft kir'kird, stony, fine 

chichori, mean bhak'bhak^, resplendent 

thak'fhakiyi, quarrelsome thothd, empty 

kiiydA, cunning iii^^ bai :&^9 crooked 

^bair'khibay, uneven cik'n^, greasy. 

Thenr are many such words for a foolish person. 

Examples— 

bhucca, sallo, jhalU, fhotb, bhakui etc. 

Cf. Guj. thethu, a robber an old man 

dhaddho, a stupid fellow 

Piinj. jhudd^, a man without dha(t&, fat, overbearing 

spirit dhdti4, stupid 

etc. 

Also compare with the above 
Guj. tatdr, stiff, straight khar'bar, loose 

dull in colour phus'ph^s, light, flimsy 
Beng. jhitijhin, thin kan^kan, biting cold 

cin^cin, dim dag'dage, fast red 

dhav'dhav, white ga|, steady 

Punj. jhab, clean cHljJlj clever 

etc. 

It has been explained by Dr. R. Tagore in his Bangla Shabda 
Tattva that such words are transferred from the material objects. 
Even if one such object is found making this kind of sound that 
sound is taken and then generalized to signify all such objects. For 
instance, we know that a thin leaf makes a jhin'jhm sound, 
jhind was, perhaps, used first to denote a thin leaf or a thin piece of 
tin. Specialization and generalization both helped to make this 
sound signify * thin A trembling leaf is heard making the sound 
thar'thar, and thar'tharini is generalised to mean ‘ to shake 
although we may be trembling and not making such a sound 
at all. 

There arc quite a good number of words which are imitative 
of sounds in the material life now transferred to animal and human 
life. The relation between sound and meaning in these cases is 
tacit and shadowy. They may be said to contain only ten percent 
onomatopoctic value. 
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Lastly, in this order, there is a class of words in which onoma- 
topoetic sense is more obscure. These words express feelings or 
notions in which sound is conjectured analogically. Sometimes we 
have a feeling which cannot be described in words at all. It makes 
an intense impression on our senses and obliges us to find a word 
with a sound. The excitement suggests a concrete picture in the 
material lif*. We feel an urge to imagine a sound in the feeling. 
Sometimes for want of an adequate word we utter an onomatopoetic 
word to express it. 

Compare— 

jhoi&k, a feeling kasak, (is, an urge 

coAclk, coquetry hdk» pain 

hik, bad smell mahak, good smell 

dag'dagi, anxiety cim'cuni, itching 

gkis'ghis, reluctance etc. 

Compare also— 

Punj. dhapka |*9 rash ghdk'igii, to be famous 

Beng. kar^kar, irritation 

Mar. ghargharned, to be weak ka^'ka^ady strictly 
ghegi, effort ka^'ka^, pain 

etc. 

In some cas s the abstract meaning has evolved from the concrete 
in ‘aning. In those cases the onomatopoetic relationship is not far¬ 
fetched. 

Exampl — 

bharak, excitement to peep 

jug'jugtLnd, to grow kttfhand, to fret 

phusldnd, to dissuade jhalldln^, to be angry 

jhe^p'ndL, to be ashamed dhakkA, a blow 

jak, obstinacy dhAk, awe 

etc. 

Such words may be classed under 3, ii(e). above. 


3. ii(g)> Echo-words. 

Echo-words are also imitative in nature. But they arc not used 
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as independent words like the onomatopoeias* They imitate actual 
words as an echo and have an important semantic value. Dr. 
Tagore takes them as forms of repetition which subject wc shall take 
up in the next chapter. 

Examples— 

H. a|ros pafos, neighbourhood 
and surroundings 
ro|i vofi, bread etc. 

Compare— 

Punj. p&ni p4m^ water etc. 
puch guch, enquiry. 


^erc ere, camp etc. 

ulfd upset 

bhif* bhd|r, large crowds etc. 

ran kan, woman, children etc. 


3. ii(h)« Nursery Words. 


Nursery words are also onomatopoetic words in so far as they 
arc formed in imitation of the sounds of a child. Grown-up people 
imitate them from their children and give them a meaning which 
they imagine the child intends. Most of these words are expressive 
of domestic relations and objects in the nursery. 


Examples— 

ede^, uncle 
ammd, mother 
bibi, phupphi, aunt 
dddi, grandmother 
djd, grandfather 
lalU, brother 
bobd, teats 
memd, kid 
kokd, crow 
jhdjhd, craddlc 


tdt, abbd, father 
did i, sister 

babbd, nanbd, child 

ndni, maternal grandmother 

ndnd, maternal grandfather 

edei, milk, teat 

bd, water 

kikd, horse 

chocho, lap 

pad, a cake 


etc., etc. 

Compare Punj. bebe, mother, L.bebe, sister, Eng. ‘Baby*; Idld, 
in Punjabi father and in Lahndi ‘brother’; Punj. gogo, tummy, 
cico, bird, gogd, bread ; Guj. bdbo, father, tdtd, bread, tdtd, dog, 
mdm, food, kiki, girl, kokd, kiss, gigo, boy, koko, a baby’s jacket; 
Mar. iji, mother; Tur. bAji, sister; H., P. mdmd, uncle; Per. 
mammah, teats ; Eng. Mamma, mother. 

It may be noted that the relation between word and meaning 
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sound is national and meaning is a question of usage in each 
language. Every language has its own system and so has Hindi. 

3. Learned Etynaologiea. 

A recognition of this system is highly instructive. For want of 
this onomaiopoeiic sense, our lexicographers, phenologists and gram¬ 
marians have made regrettable mistakes. The following are some 
of the erroneous etymologies from the Hindi Shabda Sdgar which 
illustrate our ignorance of an important linguistic phenomenon in 
Hindi. These derivations are not only unscientific but mostly 
ridiculous. 

Compare— 

chifak'nd < ksipati, to jhuk'nd < 3 rttj, to bend 
scatter 

fkafthd < alt^lidsa, ^ tabor 

laughter, joke 

dakdir < udg^ra, belch < |itfibhah» grass¬ 

hopper 

^hah'nd < dbvadsa, to fall jhar'nd < jr-kfara^e, a 

waterfall 

ch4nd : chup, to touch chidf < kfipta, drop of 

water, calico 

thoAp'siii < sth^pana, to jhidk'iui < adhyakfa^ to 

plaster peep 

dag'dagi < A. dag'dagi ^huk'n^ < ^ksnkate, to 

anxiety come near 

djd < iryya, grandfather cdcA < tiitali, uncle 
m^tnA < mdtalah, maternal 

uncle etc., etc. 

A recognition of the phonomcnon of sound-symbolism is sure to 
explain most of our so-called irn-gular or obscure phonologies. 
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3. (iii). The Onomatopoetic Genius of Hindi. 

3. iii(a). Qjnality and Meaning. 

We have given the individual meanings of sounds at length. 
Those meanings are too evident and easily obtainable in the case of 
onomatopoetic words to need further explanation. The initial sound 
carries the central meaning. It is suggestive of soft and easy move¬ 
ments and sounds in soft letters. It is hard in hard ones. Most of 
the apparent onomatopoetic words begin with aspirates. Their force 
and clearness is usefully exploited. Of the unaspirated consonants 
w is most common. Many words either begin with or end with 
it. This is significant, too. 

The initial quality of the sound is modified, extended and 
directed according to the nature of the distinctive meaning, by such 
sounds as -k, -c, -t, -p, -r^ -I 9 and -s. 

Compare— 

khay, and khayak, rattle thap, and thapak, pat 
khur, and khurac, scrape kir, and kirac, a knife 
jhap, and jhapaf, rush lap, and lapaf, flame 

jhaf, and jhayap, fieriness taf, and tafap, palpitation 

(ak, and {akkar, shock k^k, and kidikar, dog 

dhap, and dhappay, slap jhd^jh, and jhdnjhay, broken 
jhul, and jhulas, singed dhanA, and dhiOli&s, threat. 

Of these, extensions with -k and -r are comparatively common. 

The distinction of meaning from the distinction of sound may be 
noted in the following groups. 

Compare— 

Initially 

bhin'bhinind, humming of guy'guyini, sounding of the 
bees, and stomach, and 

hin'hindiiii, braying of kuy'kuydni, to cluck. 

horse, khisak'n^, to slip, and 
bhanAk^iii, barking, and sisak'ni, to sob. 

chm^&k'ni, to fry. thapak'nd, to pat, and 

khaeikhae, crowded, and jhapak'nd, to glitter, 

ghacdlghac, successive bul'bul, a nightingale, and 

cuts of swords, sii'ga, a water bird. 
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khaf'khat^ni, to knock, and til'mildLndi, to stutter, and 
phaf'phatind, to flutter. bil'bildnd, to cry. 

thoAp'nfL^ to thrust, and jhiAk'ni,, to peep, and 
ghoAp'nd, to thrust in. ph^k'nd^ to chuck in. 

chan'chan, sound of small t^p» of a horse, and 
bells, and thdkp, of a tabor. 

(an'fan, sound of big bells, ka^ak, of thunder, and 

bhafak, of fire. 
Extensionally 

bhacak'ndL, to be perplexed, ghiiaaf'ndL, to get stufTed, and 

and ghufas'n^ to curl. 

bhafak'nA, to be excited. chan'chan, sound of water 
ghoAkh'ndL, to read again on hoi iron, and 

and again, and cham'cham, sound of 

ghoj&('nd, to pound. showers. 

chaf'nA, to be pruned, and 
chaf'n^ to pound and busk. 
This specialization of meaning by sound is a strong proof of the 
nationalization of every language, the difficulty of translation being 
another. 


3. iii(b). Suffizal Extensions. 


Onomatopoetic words may be 
various suffixes. 

Examples— 

- 1*1 in cic'fi, parasite 

papyri, layer 

i t it 

ri in bhambhirs, a rainy 

insect 

- in mnr burning 

wood 

- rA in sharkarA, sugar 
- ni in haAph'ni, inhaling 

violently 

-tA in ka|r'karAtA, intense 

etc. 


further extended by the use of 

- i in chucchi, a nose nail 

- 5^1 in a lazy fellow 

-g^ in bhnn'giLy a worm 

in muraA^A, a cake of 
grains 

- (A in re^g'ti, young ofan 

ass 

-lA in bak'lA, a stammerer 

- aharA- in pharaharA, a flag. 
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3. iii(c). Quantity of Sounds and Meaning. 

The meaning of an onomatopoetic word is not only determined 
by the quality of the sounds constituting it, but it also depends on 
the quantity or number of the sounds, jhaf shows that the action 
has shorter duration than in jhatak. dhap denotes that the object 
was not so heavy as in the case of dhayim. The following 
examples will elucidate the point further. 

Compare— 

phitAf sniff, dham, thump, and 

phddk, puff, and dhamak, jerking noise, 

phddkdr, hissing. kdk, shriek, and 

phat, crack, and kdkd, dove. 

phafak'ni, to winnow. phayak, to throb, and 

phay'phayihat, struggle. 

A single sound shows that the action is instantaneous and im¬ 
mediate. The reduplication suggests that that action has a longer 
duration or that it actually repeats itself. 

Compare— 

mac'ni, to stretch, and thdk'uA, to spit, and 

mac'macini, to tremble. thok'thukdisidL, to spit again 

and again. 

kulld, one mouthful, and kuyak'ni, to crack, and 
kuFkuld, gargling. kuy'kuyini, to grumble, 

khafak'nd, to strike, and ghay'nd, to set, and 

khat'khafini, to knock. ghay'ghaydndL, to thunder, 

phur'n^, to throb, and phar, fast movement, and 

phur'phurdui, to tremble. phar'phary fluently, 

kay'kd, thunder, and khirni, to bloom, and 

kay'kay^hat, rumbling. khirkhildndk^ to giggle, 

cham, splash, and dhayak'nd, to beat, and 

cham'cham, heavy dhay'dkay, to beat with 

showers. fury. 

The continuity and fullness of action may be expressed by intro¬ 
ducing a vowel between. 

Examples— 

jhaydjhay, lapdlap, dhayidhay, sa^dsaf, gafigat, etc. 

Sometimes the consonant is repeated in immediate succession, 
showing intense perturbation and rapid activity. 
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Examples— 

bhabak, roar 
khakhor'nd, lo scrape 
Ihafhdni^ to beat 
fhathak, fear 


phuph'kir, hissing 
cacor'ni, to suck 
dhadhak'nd, to blaze up 
(hathak'ii^, to stop 


etc. 

Thus the quantity of an imitative sound largely depends on the 
quantity of the original sound. 

More examples— 

ghuggb^, ghdi&gb'rii, jhajjhar, kd, kdk, kdkar, 

etc. 


3. ui(d). Echoic Reduplication. 

At times the reduplicated sound is slightly different. This is 
due to two different movements and two varied sounds of the object 
itself. Suppose in one movement a light suggests jhil, in the 
reverse movement it ii mil. The word jhiFmil suggests that there 
is sudden change in the action, as we generally see in a flash which 


is a succession of bright and dim ligh 
to suggest this varied repetition. 
Compare— 

khat'pats wrangling 
kickic, nonsense 
cat'pat, at once 
cha^'pati, perturbation 
dag'mag, fickle 
kal'bal, noise 
kharbhal, tumult 
ghic'pic, crowdcdn(‘ss 
jag'mag, shining 
tam'tafdk) show 
kul'buldnd, to creep about 

in groups. 

Also see the next Chapter. 


. [m] or[ p] is generally used 

hacar'macar^ thinking 
sa(ar'pafar, trifles 
cak'mak, a flint 
jharmal, dusk 
jhuf'pttf^ dusk 

crooked 

khad'badini, to make a 

boiling noise 
kacar'pacar, chewing 
taUmali, anxiety 
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3. m(e). Synonymous Onomatopoeia. 

There arc some words now used as synonyms. 

Examples— 

dahak'ni, dhadhak'ni, bhannini, baf'bafind 

bhayak'ni 

phafak'nil, bidak'ni, ghap'U, gay'bay 

bhayak'ni 

ghur'ki, phat'kir gbigghi, bil'biUhat, hic'ki, 

kik, cikh jkijhak'n^, csndk'ni, 

ebanak'nd 

cikka, bak'ri jhak'ni, bak'ni 

tamiddl, thappaf, capat 

We shall speak of synonyms in general in a later chapter. Here 
it may be said that our fundamental assumption that every sound 
has a definite, cortstant and specific meaning implies that forms 
phonemically different must have different meanings. Synonyms are 
due to the vague knowledge of certain people and their inability to 
appreciate and express the exact significance of these words. 
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1. INTRODUCTORY 


1. Introductory. 

A comparative study of the Sanskrit and Hindi vocabularies 
reveals a number of interesting facts as regards words and their 
meanings. Sanskrit literature, as wc actually possess, is miserablv 
poor in common, everyday, colloquial vocabulary. It contains 
more of religious and philosophic terms and phrases than popular 
words and usages. On account of changed conditions these terms 
were either gradually forgotten or used in senses other than their 
own. Of the non-tatsama element in Hindi hardly fifteen percent 
can be traced to the classical Sanskrit. In the absence of any data 
about the spoken old Indo-Aryan, it is difficult to say how much of 
that element has been retained by Hindi. The Hindi vocabulary 
is inherently and very largely Indo-Aryan, yet it is certainly richer 
in expression than Sanskrit, as most modern languages are. This is 
due to a number of historical circumstances and important tendencies 
in the language. Old Hindi began with its Prakritic inheritance 
which was about 80 percent tadbhavas (including a few tatsamas and 
semi tatsamas, of course), 18 percent Deshi and unexplained and only 
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about 2 percent foreign element. Since then Hindi has borrowed 
quite a large number of words from foreign languages. It has also 
taken loans from provincial literatures; and learning is, to a great 
extent, responsible for the revival of tatsama words, some of which 
have also come via Bengali, Gujrati and Marathi. Larger still is 
the number of new coins. 

When a new object, feeling or conception thrusts itself' into 
notice, we take recourse to three linguistic agencies. We may borrow 
from another language words which can express that object or 
idea, as— 
from English, 

motar, motor re^iyo, radio 

jaj, judge palfan, platoon 

Uf, lord istim, "Stamp 

raAg'rdf, recruit etc. 

from Portugese (via Bengal and Bombay), 

tSDUliyi, towel pistaal, pistol 

santar^, orange 

almiri, shelf biltt bucket 

mej, table etc* 

from Turkish, 

G^ki6i, knife kurki, distraint 

saPvdr, trousers 
from Persian, 

aamosd, a salt pastry par'dd, screen, veil 

garib, poor etc. 

from Marathi, 

ghat^fop, cloudy bdjd, side 

ligd, applicable etc. 

Secondly, wc may frequently extend the meaning of the existing 
words or even borrowed words to express new ideas and feelings. 
Compare— 

upanydLs, statement (in Sanskrit) and a novel (in Hindi). 

Skt. shakuna, originally a bird > omen > good omen. 

vdfikd, an orchard, > bifi, a house (in Bengali), a street (in 

Gujrati), a field (in Hindi). 
Tur. ordd, originally a camp, > the language of the camp > the 

Persianized Hindustani language. 
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An naqshA, a painted thing, now means ‘a map’. 

Pen barfa, snow, is also used for *ice’. 

Eng. ‘orderly’, originally street-cleaner, means ‘attendant’ or ‘peon’ 
in Hindi. 

We shall discuss this aspect of the evolution of meaning in 
chapters V and VI. 

Thirdly, we may coin a new word suggested by the sound or by 
some prominent feature of the object or by associating the new idea 
with the existing stock of our ideas and their related words. It is 
here that sound symbolism manifests itself most vividly. We desig¬ 
nate the motor cycle phaf'phafA (phat'phatiyA, in Calcutta Hindi) 
on account of its sound, the U-boat pan'^^bbi on account of its 
function, the sunflower sAraj'mukhi on account of the similarity of 
its appearance with the sun, the ‘touch-me-not’ chiii mui on 
account of its conduct, the penis lasi^a, as it keeps sporting or 
dangling (cf. lad, to dally, lap, a chain, lA^, caress, sport), nikammA, 
worthless, (from Skt. nis, without, karman, work, use), aharmilAy 
shy, (from Per. sharma, shyness) etc. But it has to be observed that 
we have not created any words. We have given new combinations 
or afBxal forms to old ones. It is a very hard job to coin a really 
new word. 

Thus, we find how our expressions increase and meanings evolve. 
The evolution of meaning is a very important and useful process in 
language. If we were to have a word for every single object, act 
or quality, our memory would collapse under the burden. Elasticity 
of meaning makes our words handy and enhances their practical 
value. The evolution of meaning, running with the extension of a 
word, greatly helps our memory and excites our imagination. It is 
certainly more easy and enjoyable to learn piA^s a lump, 
body, calf of the leg, pinnd, a cake of mustard, pismi^ a 

kind of sweetmeat, piA^^AlA, a kind of root, a mass of sand, 

and piA^a, oblations, than to be required to learn eight different 
words with different sounds and derived from different roots. 

The form of semantic evolution which consists in the change of 
meaning without affecting the word itself will be discussed in the 
following chapters. Here we are concerned with the extension 
of meaning effected by extensional sounds or formative elements 
including prefixes, suffixes, infixes and enclitic particles. 
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2. PREFIXAL EXTENSIONS 

(i) Prefixes in Hindi* 

(ii) Prefixes in Sanskrit. 

Original Meanings — Standardization — Specializa¬ 
tion — CONCRETION — OTHER TRANSFERFNCES. 

(iii) Prefixes as elements of compocnds. 

(iv ) Persian and Perso-Arabig Prefixes in Hindi. 

( V ) Useful Semantic Device. 


2. i. Prefixes in Hindi. 


It is unfortunate that Hindi is miserably poor in its stock oi 
prefixes. Those it has inherited from Sanskrit occur only in a few 
ibh. words, and only a couple of them are siighily prolific. Hindi 
does not commonly use them for word-formation. 


a-, privative, in— 

atal, unavoidable 
aber, delay 

an-, privative, in— 
an'ban, discord 
an'pa^h, illiterate 
an'gafh, unwrought 


ajin, uninitiated 
alag, not attached 

etc. 

an'mol, priceless 
an'jdn, ignorant 
an'ginat, innumerable 

etc. 


Sn-, < ava-, pejorative, in— 

Sngun, fault anghat, unapproachable 

Sndasd, misfortune SOis'nd, to become rusty, 

ka-, ku-, < k4-, ku-, pejorative, in— 

kapdt, a bad son kucdl, misconduct 

ku<^l4, dressed in dirty kur4h, bad way 

clothes kujdt, bastard. 

Compare Beng. kukacchd, scandal, (Perso-Arabic ‘<jissah’). 
dtt- < duh-, pejorative, in— 
dub'l4, weak 
ni-, privative, in— 

nikammd, worthless ni^ar, fearless 

nigofi, wretch nihatth4, armless 


etc. 
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Compare Beng. nibhul, faultless, nin^v, one without a boat, 
S-, su* < SU-, ameliorative, in— 

sapi&t, a good son sacet, careful 

sapdt, smooth sugha^, expert 

sudsnl, well-formed. 

Compare Beng. sathik, correct, su'khabar, good news. 


2. ii. Prefbtes in Sanskrit. 


Sanskrit fully realized the importance of prefixes. Note how it 
has enlarged its vocabulary and semantic region by prefixing 
meaningful forma lives to stems. In Hindi such words have been 
inherited as full semantemes, with the restricted mt^aning as it had 
finally developed in Sanskrit. They arc taken as single articulated 
words (ekoccarita). 

The various meanings of these prefixes have been given in 
several books on Indian grammar (vide Macdonell: Sanskrit 
Grammar; Kale: Higher Sanskrit Grammar; Hoernle: Gaudian 
Grammar ; Greaves : Hindi Grammar; Kellogg : Hindi Grammar; 
Kamaia Prasad Guru: Hindi Vyakarana). But they have been 
arranged either historically or formally and not semantically. No 
scholar has yet systematically traced the evolution of meaning in 
them. We leave it to the students of Indo-European Sematology to 
trace and substantiate their original meanings.^ We have noted 
that every suffix had but one prepositional meaning. Other mean¬ 
ings have gradually evolved out of it. 


ORIGINAL MEANINGS. The original prepositional meanings are 


still evident in the following— 
adhirdja, overlord 
abhimiikha, facing 
uddhdra, uplift 
apaharana, carrying away 
upapura, suburb 
niyukta, fixed in 
parikram^, roaming about 
pardvartana, turning back 
pratikdla, contrary, opposite 


atyanta, beyond a limit 
anugdmi, follower 
avajdyd, disregard 
dmarana, till death 
durmati, silly, ignorant 
nirdosa, without fault 
prasdra, moving onward, 

expansion 

samdgama, coming together. 
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STANDARDGCATION. In some cases the prefix rendered the phrase 
so vague that the meaning had to be materialized until it signified 
a definite idea. Compare the literal and the evolved meanings in 
the following— 

nnnatiy (bending or growing out), progress, 
anurodha, (blocking up, pressing), request, 
apakdra^ (an act far from being called a deed), evil, 
aparidha, (an act far from being pleasing), offence, crime, 
pratikdkra^ (a deed done against another), revenge, 
prakfepa, (throwing forward or into), interpolation, 
avasthi, (staying down), station, condition, 
paripima, (tossing about), change, effect, 
sandeha, (heaping together), confusion, doubt, etc. 

SPECIALIZATION. Standardization of an idea has often necessi¬ 
tated specialization in a certain direction. It has gathered a still 
more definite idea in its evolution. Thus— 

atyokti, (lit. a saying beyond) means ‘a saying beyond truth’, 

‘exaggeration’. 

uccirapa, (lit. raising up), raising up of the voice, pronunciation, 
anvartha, (the meaning after), the meaning after the word, 

literal meaning. 

apakarfa, (lit. drawing away), drawing away from the normal, 

deterioration. 

upadesha, (showing near), showing near to a right place, advice, 
parikara, (a hand about}, a hand about the waist, etc. 

In some cases there has been extreme restriction, as— 
ntsava, (lit. raising up), merriment, 
anuvdda, (lit. speaking after), translation, (the word 

‘paraphrase’ also means ‘speaking after’), 
anosvira, (a sound uttered after a vowel), a nasal, 
avatdlra, (coming down), descent of a deity. 

GONGRETION. The abstract idea formed by such formations has 
been often concreted in sense. In fact, concretion is another effect 
of standardization. 

Examples— 

fid^arapa, (carrying up), carrying up of voice, narration, 

example. 
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nlbandha, (binding down), a thesis. 

santdna, (lit. stretching along), children. 

ihira, (carrying towards), carrying towards the mouth, food. 

upahdra, (bringing near), offering, gift. (cf. bhe^fa, meeting, 

gift). 

pradhana, (placed forward), a man placed forward, chief. 

OTHER TRANSFERENCES. The meaning may be transferred to 
any related ideas in certain cases. 

Compare— 

utka^thi, (raising up of the neck, as in expectation), 

expectation. 

dshrama, (towards rest), going towards rest, resting place* 
sandhi, (putting together), peace. 


2. ill. Prefixes as Elements of Compounds. 

Besides these there are adverbial and adjectival prefixes which 
occur as rlcments of compounds. Strictly speaking we should not 
include among prefixes or suffixes any words which can be used or 
even understood as independent meaningful words in any language. 
The following, for instance, are clearly full words in Kamata Prasad’s 
list— 

Skt. punar, (again) as in punarjanma, rebirth. 

pr ditar, (morning) as in prditahkdila, morning time. 

bahir, (outside) as in bahiskdira, boycott. 

svayam, (self), as in svayamvara, chosing a husband oneself. 

ndindi, (various), as in n&ndirdkpa, various forms. 

cira, (long time), as in ciraAjiva, longlivcd. 

H. bin, (without), as in binjdin, without knowing, 
bhar, (full), as in bhar'pef, belly-ful. 

Per. kam (little), as in kam-umra, of a low age. 
khush, (good), as in khush'bd, good smell, 
fi (each), fi did'mi, per man. 
bar (each), har'roae, daily. 

The following in Greaves’s list may also be noted— 

Skt. alpa (small), as in alpajhya, one who knows little, 
anya (other), as in anyadesha, other country. 
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Prefix is just a particle or a syllable which is meaningful but 
dependent on the stem, and which modifies the meaning of the stem 
and forms with it a new word, a single derivative. 

Some of the qiialificativc prefixes of ancillary type have assumed 
the real nature of a particle. But their use is restricted to a few 
words revived in Hindi from Sanskrit. 

Compare— 

tiras (orig, crookedly) in tiraskdr, contempt. 

puras (orig. in front) in purask^r, present, porohit, priest. 

purd (orig. before) in purdtan, of former times. 

Avir (orig. out) in ivirbhiv, appearance, AviskAr, invention. 
prAdur (orig. appearing) in prAdurbhAv, appearance, 
am A (orig. near) in amAvasyA, new moon night. 

8 -, sah- (with) in saparivAr, with family, 6 ah'pA|hi, class- 

fellow. 

prAk (first) in prAkkathan, foreword, prAktan, first. 

Of the qualificative prefixes, adhas-, as in adhahpatan, down¬ 
fall, adhogati, decline, and antar-, as in antaraAg, inner, antar- 
rAstriya, international, etc. arc most widely used. 


2. Iv. Persian and Perso-Arabic Prefixes* 


Generally, prefixes of Persian and Perso-Arablc origin are used in 
loan words from Persian and Arabic. A few of them form useful 
hyVjrids. 

Examples— 
kam (little) in— 

kam'samajh, having little kam'dAm, 1 >w-priced. 
knowledge 


^ur (other than) in— 

gaSr'sar'kAri, non-ofTicial 
be (without) in— 

bckAm, useless 
besur, tuneless 
betAr, wireless 


gur'hindu, non-Hindu. 

bejoy, matchless 
besamajh, ignorant 
be^haAgA, mcthodless 


Compare— 

Beng. bebAt, out of reach 


etc. 


becAl, evil ways. 
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2. V. Useful Semantic DeviM. 

It must be confessed that in this age of science and philosophy, 
the crude and unproductive Hindi as well as Persian prefixes have no 
future, especially in literary language. Wc have recently discovered 
the semantic richness of Sanskrit prefixes and used them with great 
advantage. Note how Sanskrit has increased its lexical wealth. 
Only one root kr has given apak^ra, disservice, ani&kAra, 
imitation, Ak^ra, form, ^viskdtra, invention, adhikdra, right, 
tiraskdra, reproach, prakAra, variety, pratikAra, requittal, 
prdkira, fence, puraskdra, prize, vikdra, deformity, satkdra, 
honour, uamaskdra, greetings, sdksdtkdra, visit, svikdra, ac¬ 
knowledgement, etc. Numerous are the words formed from each 
of the st(.*ms, nominal as well as verbal. Prefixal extensions of the 
roots bbu, to be, man, to think, ni, to take, i, to go, sthd, to stay, 
dhd, to j)lacc, car, to go, grh, to take, gam, to go, dp, to obtain, 
vad, to speak, may be especially studied for a clear ,understanding of 
the nature of Sanskrit prefixes. A study of the vocabularies coined 
by the Ministry of Education, Government of India, or by scholars 
in various fields of education, industry, culture, and science will 
convince us of the growing semantic importance of prefixes in Hindi. 
Almost all new terms from European languages are being formed 
VN'ith the help of prefixes, especially when an extension of an existing 
s'.nse and a shade is desired. 

Compare— 

habitation, vds 
residence, uivds 
abode, dvds 
cancellation, vilopan 
obliteration, abhilopan 
abscond, ap^paldyan 
escape, vipaldyan 
Compare also sandesh, message, up'desh, advice, nidesh, 
instruction, nirdesh, direction, pradesh, region, ddesh, order, 
adhyddesh, ordinance, samup'desh, conns :l; niyam, principle, 
viniyam, regulation, pariniyam, statute; kbani|^aii, break, vi- 
khandan, revoke, abhikhandan, quash, ap'khap^^n, rescind; 
vardhan, increase, vivardban, afforce, dvardban, augment, pan- 
vardban, enlarge; etc., etc. 


domicile, adbivds 
lodging, sadvds 

cxpunction, ap'lopan 

elope, sab'pald3ran 
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3. SUFFIXAL EXTENSIONS 

(i) Analysis by Indian Grammarians. 

(ii) Suffixes forming nouns. 

Nouns of Agency — Nouns of Possession — Abstract 
Nouns — Collective Nouns — Nouns of Instrument — 
Nouns of Place — Nouns Denoting Relationship — 
Nouns Denoting Diminution and Deformity. 

(iii) Suffixes forming Adjectives. 

(iv ) Suffixes forming adverbs. 

(V ) Synonymous and Polysemantic Suffixes. 

( vi) Remarks. 


3. i. Analysis by Indian Grammarians.'*' 

Following Sanskrit, our present-day Grammarians have worked 
out the divisions and siib-divisions of suffixes in Hindi. They classify 
them into two main groups: First, those which are added to verbal 
bases, and secondly those which have a substantive as a base. This, 
of course, is only the formal aspect of the suffixes. A rough analysis 
of their meaning has to be attempted. 

Beams (in “A comparative Grammar of Modern Aryan Lan¬ 
guages of India,” vol. II) gives a better account of these formatives. 
Dr. S. K. Ghatterji’s treatment of Bengali suffixes in his ODBL, 
Vol. II, is semantically still more important. But the analysis of 
the meaning of suffixes needs a further improvement. Generally, 
they make nouns of agency or occupation, abstract nouns, nouns 
of instrument, adjectives and participles. Nominal suffixes also form 
genitonymics and diminutives. 

We shall sec that each one of them gives a meaning which is not 
available in either any full word or any other form-word. Some 
suffixes do present similar problems as synonymous or polysemantic 
words, which will be treated in the next two chapters, but it is 
possible to distinguish shades of meanings in all such suffixes. 

Wc shall take only those suffixes which are commonly used in 
Hindi word-building, in order to show the semantic method of 
analysis. The same can be extended to Sanskrit suffixes. 

MacdonelU Kale^ and Kamata Prasad Guru and also ‘Siddhanta 
Kaumudi’. 
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3. ii. SuflEbees forming Nouns. 

NOUNS OF AGENCY, -a, 4y£f -iuyd, -ir (-er) etc. may be 
taken as really agentive suffixes. Of these 

(a) -A makes agents of a habitual characteristic, as in— 
joti, ploughman, (jot'ni, to plough). 

uc:akkA, robber, (ucak'ni, to pounce at). 

(ghuy) cstfhi, rider, (cayk'ni, to ride). 

(bay) bold, talkative, (bol'nd, to talk). 

(ka^h) phoyd, wood-pecker, (phof'nd, to break). 

The same meaning is added by Skt. -akah > H. -d, as in— 
gdyakah, a singer lekhakah, a scribe 

nartakah, a dancer ndyakah, a leader. 

(b) *dk, -adkd, -dkd, -dkd, which are dialectical variations of 
the same suffix, are compound suffixes (d k, d kd or d -f k -f- d) 
and add the idea of long practice to the agentive sense. In fact 
they are adjectives substantivized. They are still used both as 
adj xtives and nouns. Compare uydk, uyadkd, uydkd, nydkd, one 
who flies, S. girikik, receiver, (girapu, to take, to devour), pidkd, a 
drinker. 

(c) -akkay in bhulakkaf*, forgetful, kudakkay, playful, is also 
a compound suffix (d + k + y) and adds a pejorative sense to the 
adjectives which when substantivized come to denote agency. 

(d) -d is a pejorative suffix, as in— 

ra|td, an unintelligent reader, (raf'nd, to repeat), 
ujdfnlk, a spend-thrift, a spoiler, (ujdy'nd, to lay waste), 
phualdd, a seducer, (phus'ldnd, to entice), 
ghotd, rotcr, (gho('nd, to pound). 

Compare S. tdrd, swimmer, pend, beggar, rahd, dweller. 

•uyd, is a further extension of this suffix in Beng. (ekuyd, skewer, 
4dkuyd, postman, and H. machud, fisherman, etc. 

H., Punj. bhayud, pimp. 

(e) -at means *one skilled in’, as in— 

lathut, one skilled in club-fighting, (Idfhi, a stick, a club), 
bar'chut, a spearman, (bar'chi, spear). 
bhalSt, a lancer, (bhAUL, a lance). 
daibgiSt, fighter, (da4igd> quarrel). 

dacoit, (^ikd, robbery), 
pa^t, fencer, cudgel). 
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(f) -iyi shows professional agency, as in-— 

jafiyi, a jeweller, to set), 

dhuniydl, a carder, (dhun'ndl, to card cotton), 
lakhiyi, a telltale, (lakh'nsi., to watch). 

Compare— 

Man ghodakyi, a groom, kiva^y^, a porter. 

Guj. nishiliyo, a scholar. 

S. ofhid, camel-driver. 

(g) -aiyi makes a general ‘doer’, as in— 

bacaiyi, one who saves, kafaly^ a cutter, gaviuyi, a singer* 

(h) -ir (ski. -kdrah), as in— 

sundr, goldsmith, lohdr, blacksmith, camdr, shoemaker ; 
and its extensions -drA and -dri in— 

banijdrd, hawker, ghasiydrd, a grass-cutter, bbikhdri, a 

beggar, ko|hdri, a store-keeper ; 
and the dialectical form -erd (from the same Skt. suffix -kdrah), 
in— 

kamerd, a porter, luferd, a robber, kaaerd, a brazier, 

sadperd, a snake charmer; 

are used to denote low professions. 

NOUNS OF POSSESSION, (a) -i in tell, oilman, ofi, a basket- 

maker, and its dialectical form -iyd in dfhatiyd, commission agent, 
mukhiyd, headman, sh<w ‘possession’. Compare Skt. -i (-in), which 
has the same meaning in dosi, one having a fault, shdstri, learned, 
danti, elephant, one having tusks, krodhi, one who is jangry, 
dbani, a rich man. Compare S. othx, camelman, Punj. mdebi, 
fisherman. 

(b) The suffix -vdld, which should be taken as a full word„ 
originally meant ‘one who takes care’ (Skt. pdlakah) as in kot'vdl, 
a police officer, < kof'pdlakah, fort keeper, gvdld, a cowherd, 
< go'pdlakah, cow-keeper. Compare gvdld, cowherd and gSIlvdld, 
cowmaster. Compare Eng. ‘keeper’ in ‘shopkeeper’, H. dukdn'vdld, 
or Per. -ddr, keeper, in dukdn'ddr. The meaning ‘master’ or 
‘possessor’ as in gSIlvdld, cowmaster, kofhivdld, housemaster, 
topivdld, one wearing a cap, has evolved from ‘keeper’. 

ABSTRACT NOUNS. The suffixes forming abstract nouns may 
form names of actions, attributes, state or condition. They can be 
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further divided according to the actual force of their meaning. 

(a) -n and -nA (< Skt. -ana as in mara^a, dying, death, or 
cumbana, kissing) denote the performance or happening of an 
action, as in (i) mAAgan, asking, milan, meeting, len, taking, den, 
giving, len-den, dealing, and (ii) lenA, to take, taking, jAnA, to go, 
going, kar'nA, to do, doing, etc. A semantic distinction is, however, 
evolving. The words with -n are used to signify a state or gerundial 
idea. Some have also become concrete nouns, as H. lagAn, a 
tax, pisAn, flour, Skt. shravana, ear, carana, foot. Nouns with 
-nA, on the other hand, are infinitives used substantively. Compare 
Punj. dekh'nA, looking, L. vekha^ seeing. 

(b) -1 denotes the state of an action, as in haAsi, laughter, joke, 
boh, 'speech, kar'ni, deed. Compare Punj. rah'pi, condition of 
living, bab'^i, the condition of sitting, conduct. 

(c) -1 or denotes the quality of an attribute, as in (haA^Ai, 
coldness (concreted to mean ‘a cold drink’), caturAi, cleverness, 
sar'ds, cold, gar'mi, heat. Compare Punj. caAgiAi, goodness. 

(d) -Ava( or -Abaf describes the state of an action with transitive 
force, as in milAvaf, mixture, (milAnA, to mix), sajAvat, decoration, 
(sajAnA, to adorn), ghab'rAbaf, perturbance, (ghab'rAnA, to 
confuse). Compare Mar. nAAdVaf, state of being settled in a place, 
(nAAd'peA, to dwell). 

(e) -As is derived from the desiderative form in Sanskrit and 
means ‘desire for a thing’, as in pyAs, desire to drink, thirst, roAs, 
desire to weep, vexation, bagAs, desire to stool, AAgbAs, incipient 
sleep, mitbAs, sweetness, jbapAs, a violent burst of rain (the mean¬ 
ing being concreted). Compare Guj. dbolAs, whiteness, katb'i^As, 
difficulty. 

(f ) -p in H. milAp, union, Punj. syA^ap, wisdom ; -ApA in H. 
buybApA, old age, raA^pA, widowhood, mofApA, fatness, and 
-pan in bayappan, greatness, layak'pan, boyhoo'!, Punj. -punA in 
luc'pu^A, debauchery, mArakb'pu^A, foolishness, (all related to skt. 
-tvanam or -tva > Pkt. -ppan, -pp > -pan, -p, -pA) arc of different 
chronological stages, and are originally used to denote the state of a 
quality. Compare bayAl, the quality of being great, ba^appan, 
the state of being great. 

(g) -t and its extension -ti denote attributive nonns as in bacat, 
saving, kbapat, consumption, lAgat, cost, tmrh'ti, increase, ghat'ti, 
decrease. 
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Compare S. halati, behaviour, (har^uA, to go). 

(h) -ivA, which has come from the causal form in Sanskrit, 
denotes causation in an action, as in bafhdLvdi, encouragement, 
(bafhini, to increase), cafh^vA, offering, (ca|rhinA, to raise). So 
also -^v in baciv, safety, bahdv, flow, caf^h^v, rise, ascent. Com¬ 
pare Guj. macdv, a quarrel, Punj. par'ciLvd, amusement, something 
to amuse. 

COLLECTIVE NOUNS, -k and its extension -ki signify a thing 
containing a collection of so many, as in csmk, square, crossing, 
ikk^, a pony vehicle, dukka, two of cards, c3ilk^, the set of four 
front teeth. 

-1 adds an idea of diminution to collection, as in bisi, a score, 
battisi, the denture, paccisi, a collection of 25 (say, stories). 

NOUNS OF INSTRUMENT. In Hindi there is no special suffix to 
denote instrument. Some abstract and agentive nouns formed by 
certain suffixes have been concreted and semantically evolved to 
denote instrumentality. In fact, there is little difference between an 
agent and an instrument. 

(a) • n in jhdfan, duster, belanu a roller, cbdjan, a cover, jo^an, 
runnet. It is further extended by -A (a suffix of biggishness) in o^h^nA, 
a mantle, bel'nA, a rolling pin, gbot'nA, a rubber, kut'nA, a stick, 
and by -i (a diminutive suffix) in katar'ni, scissors, chAn'ni, a sieve, 
ofh'ni, a covering, dhSIlAk'nt, a bellow, phuk'ni, a blow pipe, 
lekh'ni, a pen, cAs'ni, a sucking stick for children. Compare Punj. 
simar'nA, rosary to help prayers, phAk'^i, a blow<pipe, pach'igii, 
an incising instrument, and L. kui^h'^A, poker. 

(b) lajhA^A, a broom, (jhAf'nA, to dust), and cappA,oar,-A 
originally denotes pejoration or deformity. The idea of instrument 
is a later development. 

(c) -A (originally used to make agentive nouns) has been trans¬ 
ferred in jhAlA, a swing, (helA, a trolly (a push), phAAsA, a noose, 
-i is a sign of dimunition in reti, a file, gAAsi, a hook, cim'fi, 
pincers (cim^fA), the instrumental sense having been derived from -A. 

NOUNS OF PLAGE, (a) -n or -nA, used with verbs, denotes the 
place where that actions takes place, as in dharan, womb, 
(dhar'nA, to place), jhar'nA, a spring, (jhar'nA, to ooze), ras'nA, 
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tongue (ras, taste), pirni, a cradle, (pil'nA, to bring up). It is 
derived from the instrumental -ni. noted above. 

(b) -ini (< Skt. genitive termination -inim) refers to a province 
or part of the country by ellijisis, as in rij'pitini, RajpuUna < 
Skt. raj'putripim (deshah), ahirini, a locality of cowmen. 

Compare also goi^'vini, Gondwana, hhofin, BhoUn, irin, 
Iran, the land of Aryans, ludhyini, (Ludhiana, a city in the 
Punjab), a place of the Lodhis. 

(c) -iyi and -iys (< Skt. vifiki, court) mean ‘side’, as in 
pich'viyi, the back vicinity, agiyi, front portion, pichiyi, back 

side. 

(d) -k in bSthak, a sitting room, phifak, kinc-house, ciOlk, the 
crossing of roads, also relates to ‘place’, so also sa^ak, a road, (a 
place to walk ; Compare sarak'ni, to move). 

-kd in mdy'kd, house of the mother, is a sporadic suffix. Com¬ 
pare Punj. pekd, father’s house, ndn'kd, house of the grand father, 
and L. ajokd, of today, ratokd, of last night, etc. 

(e) -antd ( < Skt. pdtrakakp vessel) is clear. It means ‘a recep¬ 
tacle’ as in katlmtd, a wooden vessel, kaj'rantd, a case for keeping 
colly rium. 

NOUNS DENOTING RELATIONSHIP. Besides the suffixes that de¬ 
note relationship with a place or instrument, there are suffixes 
signifying relationship with property or person, 

(a) -anti refers to property, as in bapsati, patrimony, bu|ph9Dati, 
the savings for old age. 

(b) -i and -cl refer to ornaments, as in aAgdthi, ring, and nakd, 
< ndk -f kil, a cavesson. In fact the one is an adjective sub¬ 
stantivized and the other is a compound, 

(c) -1 generally denotes the female sex as in laf'ki, jjirl, (lar'k^ 
boy), brdhma^i 5 a Brahmana woman, cdci, aunt, (cdcd» uncle). It 
is a common and well known suffix in NIA. 

(d) -iyd, as Sanskrit -ikd, denotes the female sex with a pejorative 
idea as in cahiyd, a mouse, kutiyd, a bitch, bandariyd, she- 
monkey, buyhiyd, an old woman. 

(e) The following with their extensional suffixes denote ‘wife*— 
-n in dboban, the wife of a washerman,* and the more common form 
-in in b^ghin, tigress, luhdrin, a blacksmith’s wife, raiaria, a 
goldsmith’s wife ; and -Aj»i in aethini, Seth’s wife, dev'rini, the wife 
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of a husband’s younger brother. 

-ni is applied to animab as in mor'ni, pea-hen, she-camel, 

rich'ni, she-bear, etc, 

They are quite common in Modern Indo-Aryan languages. It 
is possible that these varieties are due to mixtures from various 
dialects. 

(f) -jd means ‘son of’, as in bhatijd, brother’s son, bhdnjd, 
sister’s son. 

-otd (with its phonological variations -oyd and -old) is a 
ptyorative suffix and denotes ‘young one’, particularly of an animal, 
as in bilo^d, a kitten, (Punj. bilofd, a kitten), hir'n3Iltd,the young 
of a deer. 

This suffix is more common in Lahndi and Punjabi. Compare 
bak'rotd, a kid, barofd, a young tree, jbofd, young of a buffalo, 
kac'rofd, a young mule, etc. H. sadpold, the young snake, appears 
to be a later form. 

(h) -erd means ‘cousin from the side of ’ as in kakerd, son of an 
uncle, cacerd, uncle’s son, mamerd, maternal uncle’s son ; Punj. 
maser, son of mother’s sister (mdsi), pbupher, son of father’s sister. 

NOUNS DENOTING DIMINUTION AND DEFORMITY, Of the dimi¬ 
nutive suffixes, a distinction of meaning may be attempted. 

(a) It is an interesting phenomenon in Hindi Semantics that 
suffixes for feminine, and ‘young one’, also denote smallness, as a 
matter of fact. Note -i and its older form -iyd in golly bullet, (gold, 
bombshell), pahdp, hill, (pahd^, mountain), lutiyd, a small jug, 
kha^yd, a small bedstead, etc., -^d and its dialectical or phonological 
forms -fd, -rd and -Id in rodg'^d, hair of the body, tuk^yd, a piece, 
fadg'fi, a short leg, hiy'rd, the little heart, madjhld, the middle 
one. Compare S. paddhYo, short journey, hatido, small shop; Mar. 
ciddh'di, a poor rag; Guj. vSrdg'do, a rascally sham hermit, Punj. 
bakVo^d, a kid, ^om'rd, a vagabond Dom. A s.^nse of coarseness 
and deformity is clear in the latter class. 

(b) -d and -ud show inferiority or contempt, as in dabbd, timid, 
pefd, a glutton, bachud, a young calf, fahalud, a servant. Com¬ 
pare Punj. ^ard, timid, L. sirdddd, a pillow (H. sir'hdnd). 

-old in aadpold, a young snake, khafold, a cradle, ghayold, a 
.small jar, naddold, a small earthen vessel, etc. is a double suffix, 
i.e. *d and -L 
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Compare L. pafoliii, a toy cloth, small vermicelli 

(c) -k and -kA and the double diminutive -ki^k + i) are common 
suffixes denoting diminution in general. Compare jluJalr, a small 
drum, {ka^ak, mild cold, kan'ki, small particles. Compare also 
L., Punj., gitak, fruit stone, kakjak, girl, (skt. kanyaki), jitak, a 
boy, L. cic'kd, a small cake of soap, luy'ki, an ear-drop, Punj., H. 
jhum'ki, ear-drop, phir'ki, shuttle; L. lank'ki, H., Punj. 

lights < Skt. laghokah. 

•c and -ci are dialectical forms of-k and -ki, and it appears that 
aasidtl!ds'ci« a small box, and mulam'ci, gilder, in Hindi have been 
borrowed from same dialect. 

(d) -nd in bhut'nd, a small devil, is a sporadic suffix and ii is 
difficult to say what it was intended to mean, so also -aikgafp in 

batajAtgaf*. 

(e) Some of the diminutive suffixes also denote diseases. 

Compare— 

i in nak'fiy a nasal boil. 

•U in thaaeld, pain in the teats. 

-iyi in gafkiyi, rheumatism, (giktk, joint), kal'diy^, jaundice. 

(f) Terms of diminution are also terms of endearment; compare 
b&kk'ri, fine, shai&k'rdy Shankar, hariyi^ Hari, bhayy^ brother, 
bitivi, girl (befi), jaggA, a name. Compare Guj. biy'fi, a wife 
(bii, woman), bhii^o, husband (bhii, man). 

(g) -i is a common suffix used to show biggishness as against the 

diminutive -i; cf. cim'ti, pincers, lak'yA, a big log of wood, gkayil, 
a big watch. In jocose mood we commonly use -d to denote 
biggishness; a very big table (mej), davitd, a big inkpot, etc. 

(b) -etd shows deformity and pejoration as in brdUsmapeti, a 
sham Brahmana. Compare the word heti, inferior. 


3. iiL Suffixes forming Adjectives. 

The number of suffixes that form adjectives in Hindi is quite 
large. A brief evaluation of their meaning is given below— 

(i) Primary suffixes, used with verbs, are, perhaps, most productive, 
(a) -td is used to form present participles, and -d to make past 
participles, as dtd, coming, kar'td, doing; dyd, come, kiyd. dose, 
khdydf eaten. 
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(b) -A (or -iA with causal forms) denotes a disposition with a sense 

of inferiority, as in khiA, one who eats away, becA, one who sells his 
property, one that must stay. Compare L. vij&jid, extra¬ 

vagant (vii&jiva^, to lose), lafdA, squanderer, etc. 

(c) -iyal is a highly pejorative suffix, as in ayiyal, obstinate, 
aayiyal, peevish, mariyal, extremely weak, < (mar'nd, to die). 

(d) -oyA < (A + yi) is a double pejorative, as in caforA, one 
who is fond of dainties, haAsoyA, a joker, bhagoyA, a runaway; 
compare also thoyA, little, < Skt. atoka, and Punj. smiyA, narrow. 

(e) -hA is a gerundial suffix which has come to mean “accustomed 
to**, as in ronA, one who is always found weeping, lad'nA, a beast 
of burden, lay'nA, quarrelsome, haAs'nA, merry-maker. Compare 
Punj. mar JA^A, deserving to die (an abuse). 

(f) -vAlA, used attributively means ’about to*, as in jAnevAlA, 
about to go, khAnevAlA, about to eat, etc. It is very common in 
NIA. 

-bAr is a dialectical word meaning -vAlA, as in hon'hAr, that is 
about to happen (fate), devan'hAr, ready to give, etc. 

(g) -vAA shows continuity or repetition of an action, as in 
^harvAA, slope, lit. that goes on descending, cunVAA, selected. Com¬ 
pare L. ucAvAA, that can be raised, hafAvAA, that can be removed. 

(ii) Besides these suffixes forming verbal adjectives, we have suffixes 
that make substantive adjectives. 

(a) -oA shows ‘totality’ or ‘multitude’, as in cAroA, all the four, 
donoA, both, sSk'yoA, hundreds, lAkhoA, millions. 

(b) -rA (-1A) in pah'lA, first, aglA, next, tis'rA third; -thA in 
cnthA) fourth, ckafhA, sixth; and more commonly -vAA in 
pAAc'vAAi (Punj. paAj'vAA, besides, paAj'mAA), fifth, biaVAA^ 
twentieth, denote ‘order’. 

-lA (-rA) is also used to make adjectives of quality, as in kaAglA, 
decrepit, lA^lA, darling, dhuAdklA, foggy, bAvlA, mad, lit. one 
affected by wind. Also sec (e) and (f) below. Compare Skt. 
smtala, cool, mAAsala, fleshy; Punj. daAdlA, having (big) teeth, 
parlA, the farther one; L. navek'lA. separate, les'lA, pasty, also 
Punj. vakh'rA, separate, and L. saj'rA. fresh. 

(c) 'liarA denotes folds, as in ikah'rA. single, duh'rA. twofold, 

threefold, (cf. Punj. dohar. double share). The same mean¬ 
ing is intended in snnah'rA, (having the folds of gold), golden. 
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rApah'ri, (having the folds of silver), silvery. 

(d) as in diminutives and verbal adjectives, is used in bad sense, 

as pe(^ gluttonous, nakk^ over-respectable, colloquial, etc. 

(e) -il denotes good sense in dayil, merciful, lafkiyil, a body¬ 
guard, lit. one with a stick, an old man, one with a 

beard, etc. 

-dr in dudhdr, milk-giving (cattle) and gadvdr, rustic, is also a 
form of this suffix, -d adds a pejorative sense in jhag'ydld, quarrel¬ 
some, lajdld, shy, ^ardld, timid. 

Compare Mar. mam'tdld^ selfish, S. sindhdl, burglarious, Punj. 
divdl, ready to give. 

( f ) -ild, -el, -eld, -Sid, (as Skt. -ila) denote ‘full of, as in panild, 
wet, gathili, muscular, jah'rild, poisonous, khap'rsul, tiled, dadtSll, 
having big teeth, dadteld, having big tusks, banuld, wild, 
muchiSld, having big moustache. Compare Punj. thakSlld, easily 
fatigued, S. camelo, leathern, eddvelo, shady. 

(g) -d is a general suffix to make adjectives of quality, as bhdkhd, 
hungry, {bad^bd, cold, pydrd, dear, kbdrd, saltish. Many examples 
of word-formation with the help of this suffix are available in Hindi 
and some other Modern Indo-Aryan languages. 

(h) -l(-vl) and its older form -iyd denote relationship with a 
place, and later to a language, as in bindostdni, Indian, padjdbi, 
Punjabi, cini, Chinese, debal'vi, of Delhi, matbttriyd, from 
Mathura, kal'katiyd, a man from Calcutta, kannanjiyd, a man 
from Kanauj. 

The same is sometimes expressed by -vdld and -vdli as in dehOi- 
vdld, a man from Delhi, ^erevdli, the dialect of Dera Ismail Khan. 

As such, the words are naturally substantivized. 

Compare L. lab'ddi, western (Punjabi). S. sirdi, a man from 
Siro (Upper Sind), O. oyiyd, Oriya person, Oriya language, Punj. 
abdb'puriyd, belonging to Shahpur, but abdb'puri language. 

-v^d, is also used in other adjectival meanings, as in dbotivdld, 
a man with a dhoti, dddtVdld, a man with (prominent) teeth, 
kofbevdld, a man possessing a house, etc. 

-i is also similarly used to denote general relationship, as in dtmhif 
of the country, ndradji, orange (colour), ear'kdri, Governmental, 
bbdri, heavy, dbdni, white, < dbdn, rice, etc. 

-i forms adjectives with feminine gender, as bhdkhl, 
pyiri, etc. Compare -d in (g) above which shows masculine gender. 
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3. iv. Suffixes forming Adverbs. 

The meanings of adverbial sulfixes are simple. Most of the 
Sanskrit suffixes have been replaced by free postpositions. Only a 
couple of particles are left, -tani makes adverbs of quantity in it'ndk^ 
this much, jit'ni, as much, kit'ndL, how much, etc. The locative -e 
in sim'ne, in front, lekhe, in account, dhire, slowly, bad'le, in 
exchange, is significant. 


3. V. Synonymous and polysemantic suffixes. 

There are synonymous suffixes which have converged in their 
senses (and occasionally in their sound also). Compare, e,g., suffixes 
in— 

kaserdk, brazier, sun^r, goldsmith, from two dialects, 
bach'fi and bachVi, calf, from two dialects, 
sildnd (urdu) and vdrsik (Hindi), yearly, 
rishted^r (urdu) and sambandhi (Skt.), relative, 
pah'ld (Hindi) and pratham (Skt,), first. 
tdkatVar (urdu), tdkat'vili (hybrid) and balVin (Skt.), 

strong. 

The number of such words is quite large. 

The phonetic und semantic development of some suffixes has 
resulted in their becoming polysemantic. 

Examples— 

-ak in lekhak, writer (agentive), tayak bbayak, show (onoma- 
topoetic), biufhak, a sitting room (substantive), ^holak, a small 
drum (diminutive). 

-ni !n mor'ui, peahen (feminine), katar'ni, scissors (instrumental), 
^ardv'ni, dreadful (adjectival), kab'ni, saying (objective). 

-yi in kbilAyi, player (agentive), laAg'y^j lame (pejorative), agdyi, 
front side (spatial), bddsuri, flute (diminutive). 

-1 in ghoyi, mare (feminine), tell, oilman (agentive), boll, speech 
(objective), rakhVdll, care (abstract), deal (adjectival), cim'fl, 
(diminutive) etc, 

-d in pdjd, worship (abstract), meld, fair (collective), bdli, girl 
(feminine), bhddjd, parcher (agentive), jhdld, a swing (instru¬ 
mental), cald, gone (participial), bal'devd, (diminutive), etc., etc. 
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3* vL Remarks. 

The development of vocabulary by affixation of meaningful par¬ 
ticles is a happy, useful and encourageable sign of linguistic culture. 

Modern Indian languages are very rich in affixes of a large 
variety of meanings. But it is unfortunate that literary languages 
are neglecting them at a cost. Many of these suffixes are sporadic. 
Their application to new words is highly desirable. Most of the 
suffixes are dying out. Our conservative and puritan grammaria- 
nism is responsible for our backwardness in this respect of our 
linguistic evolution. We have lost the power of word-building. 
It appears, modern Hindi has not coined a single prefix, or 
suffix, since it became a standard literary language. We have not 
even used the current prefixes and suffixes to express shades of 
meanings. 

Vast, indeed, are the resources of our language but they are lying 
unexplored. We need the liberal employment of the existing suffixes 
and a thorough investigation of means to make significant affixes 
for word-formation. There is a number of redundant suffixes which 
can be distinguished in meaning to serve our purpose. Many a new 
suffix would be obtained from provincial languages and dialects. 
Compare— 

Punj. (a) -ebA in vasebA, the art of living, ha^jlebA, treatment with 

others. 

(b) -tar in hamAtaf*, men like ourselves, tamhAtaf, men 

like you. 

(c) -aA in kaAjaraA, wicked, bhaleman'saA, gentlemanly, 

gharaA, homely. 

or S. (d) -fru, in vAjAfru, a musical instrument, vahitra, a beast of 

burden. 

(c) -iko (also skt. -ika) in vApAriko, mercantile, vapiko, 

commercial, variboko, yearly. 
Guj., S. (f) -cA (Skt. -tya in dAkifiigiAtya), ghar'cA, domestic, 
ghAAf'cA, inner, loA^^ca^ salted, S. gofheco, belonging 
to some village, pAreco^ from the other side, 
or, Beng. and Oriya, 

(g) -Ami (cf. Skt. -imA in kAlimA), paglAmi, madness, 
lacAmi, loose living, gadAmi^ stupidity, O. ^hliAsiiit 
laziness, etc., etc. 
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And if we add to them Sanskrit suffixes*—primaiy as well as 
secondary—, our language becomes wonderfully rich. In recent 
years Taddhita and Krt suffixes have been employed advanta¬ 
geously in developing Hindi vocabularies, although such suffixes 
are yet exclusively used in words of Sanskrit origin. Hindi poets, 
writers, teachers, translators, scientists and lexicographers have 
found an infinite source of developing words and meanings in 
order to meet the growing demands of modern culture* Of the 
primary suffixes me, anah, unlyUf akah, evi, ghaA, ghinii^, 
ghya^, itra, kah, kta, ktah, kvip, khah, pakah, pam, ahatr, 
{ah, tr, tra, ti, yah, yu, and a few others have been able to find 
favour with word-builders. Fewer still are the secondary suffixes of 
which -a, -ka, -ika, -ita, -in (-i), -iya, -matup and -ta, -tra, -ya 
are important. But even these have not been affixed judiciously. 
Semantic study, apart from grammatical study which has been 
pursued by Sanskrit Acharyas rather comprehensively, is needed. 
There has to be semantic differentiation between kara^iya and 
kdirya, from kr., to do; snannfyatiL and manu^yatva from 
manufya, man ; vidira and vicira^i, trfd and dofa and 

ddfapa, and so on. A classification on the lines suggested above in 
section 3 of this chapter is desired, because, otherwise a haphazard 
usage might lead to anarchy, confusion and even disuse. It is also 
expected that such a study would open new fields of semantic exten¬ 
sion by means of significant affixes, not only in Hindi but also in 
other languages of India. Hundreds of suffixes are lying unknown 
and unused. 


4. PHONETIC CHANGE FOR SEMANTIC CHANGE. 


4. Phonetic change for Semantic change. 

Besides prefixes and suffixes, infixes and sound substitutions are 
commonly used to effect semantic variation. Sanskrit used Guria, 
Vrddhi and various other ablaut grades of IE for making nouns, 
adjectives and verbs. 

CSompare— 

hhiva^ feeling, (from bhh, to be). 
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krodha^ anger, (from kmdli, to be angry). 

veda, knowledge, (from vidt to know). 

manna, silent vow of an ascetic, (from muni, an ascetic). 

aauhdrda, friendship, (from suhrd, friend). 

dvaidha, division, (from dvidhi, twofold). 

pautra, grandson, (from putra, son). 

shaiva, pertaining to Shiva. 

corayatl, steals, (from cur). 

or cdLlayati, drives, (from calatl, goes), etc., etc. 

Other cases of phonetic semantic differentiation are also to be 
found, as in— 

lipi, script and lepa, plaster. 

prakrta, real, and prdLkrta, natural. 

la^, to sport, to dally, lal, to play, to move about, etc. 

Hindi has not only inherited a large number of such words 
from Sanskrit, but it has also profusely extended this method of 
sound substitution or phonetic change for semantic change. Gui;;La 
is used to make verbal nouns, as— 

cdLl, movement, (from caVnui), mel-jol, contact, (from mil'iid* 
jul'ni), pher, turn, (from phir'nd). 

Guna is regularly used to make transitive verbs— 

kdf'ndL, to cut, (from kaf'nd), bddf'ndl, to divide, (from 
badt'ni), pher'n^, to return, (from phir'nd), and dekh'nd, 
to see, (from dikh'nd). 

Reversely, too, some ablaut forms have been created analogically, 
as— 

pal'ni, to be brought up, (from pdVnd), tul'ndi, to be weighed, 
(from toVni)^ 

Sometimes consonant change is also made for transitive meaning, 
as in— 

toy'ni, to break, (from phdy'nd, to tear, (from 

pba('ni), phoy'sid, to break, (from phdf'uA), choy'sid, to 
leave, (from cbuf'nd). 

-4- and -vi- form two classes of causals, as— 

miUml, to mix, and miVvdnd, to cause to mix, phirdnd and 
phir'vin^, to cause to move, to cause to be caused to move, 
etc. 

Sometimes various vowels are employed for several shades of the 
same meaning. 
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Compare— 

phaf'ni, to burst, phut'ni, lo be separated, phAf^inA, to shoot 
out, phit'ndL, to be spoilt (as milk), phifdbui, to froth. 

A word denoting one object has its vowels slightly changed in 
order to be able to signify a related object. 

Compare— 

(1) bhas, ash, bhus, husk, bb^adL, straw. 

(2) tak'li, spindle, tekili, a lance. 

(3) piuMf heap, ptkAjii capital. 

(4) goAd, gum, gddi, pith. 

(5) laAg, loin cloth, liAga, sign, sense organ. 

(6) sir, head, seri, the head side of a bed, serd, wood used on 

the head and foot side of a bed. 

(7) bbitd, a lump, bhu^td, ear of maize. 

(8) bafi, a pill, bofi, a bone. 

(9) gall, a street, g2l, path. 

(10) khul, open, kkil, bloom. 

(11) bbif, wasp, bhir* crowd. 

(12) that, place, dish. 

(13) 5 jlhaAg, method, ^hodg, imposture. 

(14) kutrb'ni, to fret, kafb'iid, to boil. 

(15) ban'nd, to be made, baitdad, to make, bih'nd, to wreathe, 

bttn'nd, to weave. 

(16) jhas'nd, to rub, jhddsi, deceit. 

(17) p4t, son, pot, young of an animal. 

The examples of consonantal variations for semantic differentia¬ 
tion are— 

(1) sbil, shawl, sdld, a kind of red cloth, a saree. 

(2) pS3r, foot, pSyi, a rope for the feet, 

(3) ild, potato, dfd, peach. 

(4) uj'ld, white^ vj'fd, barren. 

(5) bhi{^, a lump, bheli, a small lump. 

(6) bhoj, a feast, bhog, enjoyment. 

(7) kaAkil, skeleton, kangdU, poor. 

(8) mofh, a pulse, mothd, a grass. 

Instances of both vocalic and consonantal changes are many. 
Compare the meanings in the following groups-— 
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(1) punishment and staff, staff, fine, 

beating (of a drum). 

(2) citra, picture, citti, Spot, citk, spotted (animal) or leopard. 

(3) dal, party, dil, pulse, a pi^cc, a lump, 

a clod. 

(4) sthdn, place, thdLiid, a police station, thal, dry ground, 
thil, a plate., thin^ a stable, thddg, a den of thieves, 
thddbh, a post, thidb'ld, a basin of earh about a tree, 
thar, a lion’s den. 

(5) ednd, to leak, cdt, female part (on account of its moisture), 
cds'n^, to suck, cVkm'ni, to kiss, cupar'nd) to besmear, 
cttbh'nA^ to pierce, cod'nd, to copulate, khubh'nd, to be 
stuck up, hbad'n^ to be dug up, all of which are traced by 
Dr. R. L. Turner to IE V Ska- and its extensions. 

Keeping these observations in mind, we shall be able to appreciate 
the phonetic semantic modifications in the following families of words. 
The central word is given first, then follow words in which phonetic 
semantic relationship is certain, then come probable connections and 
last, in each of these groups, stand words (with a question mark), the 
relation of which is either semantically or phonologically doubtful. 
In the first eight groups the relationship is certain. In the ninth 
group all phonetic semantic connections arc probable. It is a grand 
subject for a separate thesis, almost every group of words requiring 
a separate section and sometimes a chapter for discussion. We shall 
not attempt to give any comments, our purpose in this chapter being 
just to point out certain devices by which vocables and their mean¬ 
ings evolve. It is especially to be noted that Hindi is highly inclined 
towards suffixal and infixal rather than prefixal modifications. 
Compare— 

(1) dlge, in front, before, Agdl, the front part, agldk, next, agdL^j, 

front side, agudL, leader, ag'vii, leadership, ag'vdni, wel¬ 
come, agefif in advance, agdlS^ earnest money ; Punj. agere, 
ftirther, L. mgAhiA, morning meal,—all certain. 

(2) cakra^ cakkar, a round, cak, landed estate, cak'l^ a 

board, cak'li) a small pulley, cakki, a mill, cakai, a duck, 
e£kf a potter’s wheel, cak4, a circle, cak'ri, a pulley, cak'- 
rdknA, to revolve, Skt. cakri, one with a wheel, cakrita^ 
astonished, Guj. cak'ci, a flat round slice, caloir'^^ a 
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circular motion, Punj. cdki, a cake of soap, a cir¬ 

cular piece of leather or wood on which tobacco is prepared, 
—^all certain. 

(3) cied, uncle, cdlci, aunt, okcerA^ cousin, caciydL, one like an 

uncle,—all certain. 

(4) emthi, cmthi, fourth, cflBIthdi, one-fourth, cflmthiydl, a 

kind of fever, esnthe, in the fourth place, canth, the fourth 
day, <^thaiyd, a zamindar’s share, caDthipan, old age ; 
Mar., Guj., canth, a tribute equal to a fourth part of the 
revenue, Punj. canthA, the fourth day of mourning,—all 
certain. 

(5) ca]&^, fierce, caA^, a passionate woman, cai&^dl, an out- 

caste, caA4^ an intoxicant; Guj. cai&^Al, an intoxicating 
preparation of opium. 

(6) do, two, donod, both, dui, difference, dds'ri, ddjd, second, 

diikk^, two of cards, dokkay, a pair of drums, duk'yd, 
half of a piece, daij, second date of the month, doh'rd, 
two-fold, duh'rdnd, to -revise; Punj. ddpi, twice,—all 
certain. 

(7) hith, hand, hithi, elephant, hath'ni, shc-elephant, hatth^, 

handle, hatheli, palm of the hand, hathanyi, hammer, 
hathiydnA, to cheat, hatthe, in hand, hathiydr, weapon, 
hathsntiy manual skill; Punj. hathdld, (shallow, hand-deep), 
hath'yxy the wheel of a spinning machine, hathVdn, an 
elephant driver, hatthal, empty-handed,—all certain. 

(8) a lump, piA^d, body, pid^s, a mass of sand, 

calf of the leg, pip^iy^y ^ disease, pid^ol, a coloured earth, 
pip^dld, a root, pinnd, a cake of mustard, pinni, a kind 
of sweetmeat. Compare Punj. pinnd, a ball of thread, pin^ 
a mass of clay or cowdung; Guj. pi^^o, a large ball of 
thread,—all certain. Also compare pin^dri, a Pindari, peyd, 
a lump of sweets,—as probables. 

(9) eggf od^d, a pit, Slld^d, deep, dd^d, a treasure, bowl, 
fiid4'^^9 (^) ^ rounded cloth; Punj. dd^jlar, dd^, uncas¬ 
trated, dnnd, an eyeball. 

(10) ay'nd, to stop, ay^ contention, ayaldc, enmity, ayiyal, 
obstinate, ayadgd, obstacle, atak'nd, to stop, ayak'nd, to 
wrangle, dy, cover, of, cover, or, side, ol, shelter, lap, 
oyh'nd, to wrap, oyk'ni, a wrapping sheet, oykar, excuse, 
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«(•% shield, ofA, a big basket, (?) a place to stop, 

tonga stand, ojhal, (?) out of sight, oli, (?) Dhoti, ori, (?) 
the eaves of a house. Compare Punj. afd, stoppage, afcl, 
the name of a tool used by gold beaters, complication, 
ari> perversity, etc. 

(11) ko^ a basin, kandUi, a pitcher, ku^i, a stone mortar, 
kiu&ifiy^f a salt pit, kfU&id'rdL, a circular cloth-base, Icudf, 
coil, furrow, kdd^d, a trough, kiu&t^^^^ circular, kod- 

kud^alf halo, kod^aliyi, a snake, kud^i, (?) an 
iron catch. 

(12) gradtk, a book, gddfh, a tie, gddfh'nd, to stitch, gatk'ni, 
to be mended, gathaiiy constitution, saAgathan, unity, 
gafk^n, connection, gatkiuL, robust, gathSt, well-built, 
gatk'rJ, a bundle, gafkiyA, rheumatism, gatfhal, heavy, 
gatfhal, dull, gatyki, package, gutk'ni, to be plaited, 
gvttki, a problem, gniktk'isd^ to be strung, gokdk'nA, 
to be kneaded, gddd^nd, to weave, gdddhan, braid, 
godth'nd, to tuck up, godfh, coil of Dhoti, gofi, a piece in 
dice, gattd, a com, gafpl, a dwarf, gatti» a reel, gv^ti, 
wrist, gi^^ pebble (Punj. gift^ ankle), ga44i» (?) a doll, 
gufiyi, (?) a small doll, gu&4^ (?) wicked, gak^A, (?) 
knotted hair, gad4> (?) cheek, gad^eri, (?) a piece of 
sugarcane, kdk^y (?) division. Compare Punj. gafkii, com¬ 
pensation for mending, gotk'nd, to unite by twisting, 
gutklA, a bag, gntk'vdUk, plaited, etc. 

(13) ckatra,an umbrella, diat, roof, ckattd, honey comb, 
ckdLtd, umbrella, ckat'rs, a small umbrella, ckattar, royal 
umbrella, ckdti, breast, ckappar, house, ck^jjA, balcony, 
cksLj, a winnowing fan, chdj'nd, to thatch, chdnd, to 
over-spread, chat'ndrg spread like an umbrella, chadma, 
(?) trick, ckddk, (?) shade. Compare Punj. chatrd, a ram, 
(Skt. chatrakah), chat, broadcast sowing, chatte, wide¬ 
spread hair, chat'vdi, price of roofing. 

(14) chad^nd, to be cut, chidf^nd, to sort, cEddfan, cutting, 
chay'nd, to pound, chaydndL, to get sifted, chafs, stick, an 
instrument of sifting or pounding, chayd, alone (sifted), 
chdny's&a, to vomit, chsdfd, splash, chidf, drop, chidtf 
calico print, chut'nd, to be pruned, chdf'ad, to be free, 
chut'kdrd, salvation, chutfig leave, chiifid, separate, 
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chor'ttA* t6 give up, dtef'nA, to tease. Ciothpare Punj. 

the trunk of a tree with branches lopped off, 
chafii!, wages for husking grain in a mortar. 

(15) jati, matted hair, jAf, thick hair (ech -word), Jaf, root, jafi, 

herb, to uproot, barren, jAiri, a top knot, 

jafily cornplicated, jdLf, a complicated or rough man, jat^l, 
having clotted hair, jatit, ja|Td, studded, jaf'nA, to set, 
jaran, act of setting jewels, jafiyip jeweller, jayAiii, having 
jewels, pubis hair, jhdf, bushes, jhay'nA, to fall, 

jhdy'ndL, to dust, jhAf A, broom, jhAf A, stool. Compare Punj. 
jir* a stalk of gram, jayh^ a back tooth. 

(16) nal, a spout, ndl, pipe, stalk, drain, nild, stream, ndr, 

ndf, neck, nifi, pulse, ndlak, a rifle, nilik, a gun^ nark4, 
pump, n^rki, palanquin, nali, tube, naliyd, fowler, nal^, 
urinal duct, iiari, a weaver’s shuttle, (?) a string, 

nyoli, (?) intestine exercise. Compare Skt. ttdUkdL, gun, lotus, 
nalaka, a bone ; Punj. ifdlali, sowing seeds in drills, L. nali, 
bobbin of a weaver’s shuttle, nal, intestines. 

(17) patra, leaf, paper, pattA, leaf, pattar, a metal plate, patrd, 
calendar, patri, horoscope, patti, a share, small leaf, pattal, 
a plate of leaves, p^tlo, dead leaves, pattiri, a basin, patl^, 
thin, patti, (?) a share, (a deed written on paper). Compare 
Skt. patrikd, a news journal, pati^dvals, a line of leaves; 
Punj. patri, a thin slip of iron, patrofd, an earthenware 
kneading dish ; L. pattardli, palm leaf fibre. 

(18) put, hollow, pn%if a bowl, put'ki, a bundle, pufiyA, a 
packet, pufi, a /large packet, pof'ri, a parcel, pitirA, 
basket, pet, belly, pefal, big-bellicd, peti, belt, pe^yi, chest, 
pet\&, glutton, po%£, (?) eyelid, pey, (?) tree, pur, (?) house, 
city; Punj. pe|i, the woof. 

(19) paf, cloth, door, paft^, shawl, pditi, mat, paffi, bandage, 
paffd, deed, collar, paf^, board, pafolij toy cloth, pafait, 
lease-holder, paf'kd, turban, waist cloth, pafiyd, slate, 
pafV^ plank, paf'ri, road, patfi, land, pafal; a cover, 
pat'ni, to cover, pdf, (?) royal throne, paf-(i’dLai), (?) instal¬ 
led queen, pdf*, a frame work, pdl, sail; Punj. pafds, a 
tape, pafdsi, a razor strap, pafoi, a silk merchant, paffi, 
a wooden tablet for writing. 

(20) phA%f breach, a cucumber, pkitfkftif, mhcellaneous, phiif, 
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single, phuf'kA, blister, phut'ki clot, pbuftiil, separatee}, 
phAt'ni, to burst, phuf'nd, to ooze, phi&t^, disagreement, 
phuteh'ri, parched grain, phori» boil, ulcer, phoir'iiA, 
to smash, phaphoU, blister, phoU, skein of cotton, phat'ni, 
to burst, tear, phdbf, pkif, division, stripe, phat'nd, to 
crack, phafak'ni, to winnow, phat'kan, husk, plia|d, 
cracked, phir'n^, to tear, pkirA, cut, torn, phafak'ni, to 
throb, philal, (?) flower, pktiU'vui, to swell, phuliyi, stye, 
phul'kd, bread, phulli, albugo, phuldn^, to fatten, phulla, 
bloom, opened; Punj. pholak, chaff, pliol' 9^5 to lay bare 
the inner part, phuddi, (?) vulva, phuddd, worthless. 

(21) Skt. la^y to sport, to dally, lab to play, to move about, > 
lafak^nd, hang, laf'kind, (tr.), hang, lat'kid, hanging, lat» 
lock of hair, la^'ni, to be entangled, laf'paf, folded, lof, 
(?) rolling, lant, (?) return, latfA,a top, laffd, enamoured, 
lat'k^, show, la|iis, reel, tangled hair, caress, 

i*r» String, lart a chain, pet, lar'nd, to fight, 

battle, lafdk^, quarrelsome, ULfi, bride, laf'ki, boy, 
tailless, luf'kd, an ear drop, laiSi^, penis, headless 

trunk, docked, ru^, headless, lubjd, crippled, 

lump of dung, lid, horsedung, lobdd, a lump, 
a boy, a maid, lob shaking, lori^ lullaby, 

Idld, lame of band, lur'ki, an earornarnent, laUo» tongue, 
laUi, a pet name, ULd, to load, lidi, (?) a load, Iddiya, 
(?) used to loading, Ut, (?) leg, lati, (?) creeper, latti, (?) 
kick, lattd, (?) rag, lat'rd, (?) old shoes, etc. Compare Punj. 
iar> skirt, la('kan, a nose ring, lafilirs, a spinnet, lat4pA» 
a large spinnet, loyhd, a roller, etc. 

Phonetic variation for semantic variation, as explained above, 
is a very interesting phenomenon, which if pursued as a subject by 
itself, is sure to open new vistas in Comparative Sernatology.* 

The process of P. S. M. {Phonetic Semantic Modificatums) is the wonder¬ 
ful result of radiation and concatenation which we shall discuss at 
length in the chapter on important variations. Once a vowel or a 
consonant is allowed to be replaced, the process grows with the 
growth of semantic needs. 

^Vte author owes impvratim far this articli to Dr, R, L Turner's artifiU on 
‘copnu’ in ks Nepali Diciioncay. 
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5. COMBINATIONS 
(i) Compounds. 

( a ) Semantic Classification. 

( b ) Semantic Evaluation of Compounds — Simple Juxta¬ 
position OF Meaning — Elliptical Compounds — 
Evolved Meaning — Distinction of Compounded 
AND Uncompounded forms — Obsolescence — Single 
words — Ambiguity. 

{ii} Repetitions. 

( a ) Various Meanings. 

( b ) Developed Meanings. 

The force of hi» ka, se^ n. 

(iii) Echo words and Intensives. 


5. L CompoundB. 

So far we have dealt with combinations of free words, with 
affixes or fragmentary words which have no independent meaning or 
use but which modify the meaning of a base. In this section we 
are concerned with the extension of meaning by the combination of 
full words. Such combinations exist in three forms—(a) Comp>ounds» 
(b) Rep::titions, and (c) Echoes and Intensives. In a way, repetitions 
or echoes are also compounds, but we distinguish here the com¬ 
pounds to signify the combinations of semantically independent and 
different words which unite to form one simple idea. The semantic 
aspect of the question has nowhere been so fully appreciated as in 
Sanskrit.* 


5. 1(a). Semantic Classification. 

Compounds in Sanskrit are classified not according to their form 
but according to their meaning. The classification of our compounds 
is not based on a mere addition of one grammatical category and 
another, (noun and noun, noun and adjective, adjective and noun, 

"^Greaves and Kellogg have mfartunaUly fmled to grasp this feature of the 
In£an study of compounds. 
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adverb and noun, verb and noun, noun and verb, etc.), but a 
juxtaposition of words connected with each other by one bond of 
relationship which gives a unity of sense. Thus we have a fourfold 
classification, namely, 

(1) pidirvapaddrtha pradhAi&a, when the meaning of the first 

element is primary. 

(2) uttarapaddrtha pradhdLna, when the meaning of the second 

element is primary. 

(3) sarvapaddrtha pradhina, when the meaning of both the 

elements is equally important; and 

(4) anyapaddLrtha pradhina, when the meaning of a third 

(unexpressed) element is primary. 

1. In the Determinative (tatparufa) compound the meaning 
of the first word determines the sense of the second which is thus 
restricted. The dependent position of the first element in relation 
to the second is understood by ellipsis, — rel'gdLyi, railway train 

rel (par cal'ne vdLli) 

2. In the Descriptive (karmadliAraya) compound, one of the 
two elements qualifies the other. In this sense, of course, the des¬ 
criptive compound is a form of determinative but in the former case 
there is no ellipsis of words signifying the relation between the two. 
The relation of the qualificative members is appositional rather than 
subordinate, e.g. mahdjan, a big man, bhaldmdnaa, a gentleman. 
It is not enough to say that one of the elements of this compound is 
an adjective or adjective-equivalent. This cannot properly distin¬ 
guish it from the Determinative or the Attributive compound in 
which also the first member is, of course, an adjective-equivalent. 

The Numeral (dvigu) compound is a variety of the Descriptive 
compound and semantically it should not be taken as a separate 
class, except because its meaning is restricted by the numeral adjec¬ 
tive, as in paiiiseri, a measure of five seers, cSDghardk, a box with 
four partitions, dubhdfiy^ an interpreter. 

3. In the Copulative (dvandva) compound, the elements do 
not qualify or restrict the meaning of each other. They retain their 
independent meaning, although they may refer to an additional 
meaning. Both the elements occupy co-ordinate positions. 

Examples— 

mdd-bdLp, mother and father, anna-jal^ food and drink, khdnd^ 
pindy eating, drinking and other such actions, bil-baecdf children. 
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etc. i.e. family including even wife. 

4. When the first element has the primary meaning of an adverb, 
and the whole compound has the adverbial sense modified by the 
second element, the compound is called an Advcrbia4(avyayavi- 
bhiva) compound. This compound may be grammatically impor¬ 
tant, but it has no semantic pecularity. 

Examples— 

siidharak, fearless, an'payh, illiterate, savere, early. 

5. When the two words standing in relation to each other as 
in a descriptive compound refer to and qualify something else than 
what is expressed by its members, the compound is called an Attri¬ 
butive (bahuvrihi) compound. It generally attributes that what 
is expressed by its second member, determined or qualified by what 
is denoted by its first member to something denoted by neither of 
the two. The whole compound becomes a qualificative. 

Examples— 

tikon, a figure with three angles. 

mifh'bold, a man who is sweet-tongued. 

patjhaf*, a season in which leaves fall down, autumn. 

Skt. nirjana, a place without population. 

When pitdmbar, means *a yellow cloth’, it is a Descriptive com¬ 
pound, and when it means person wearing yellow clothes’, it 
becomes an Attributive compound. This fact, again, shows that our 
classification of compounds is based on semantic considerations. 


5. i(b). Semantic Evaluation of compounds. 

SIMPLE JUXTAPOSmON OF MEANING* The loosest type of com¬ 
pounds are those in which words are simply juxtaposed but not 
modified in meaning, (ajahatsvdrthi). They remain separate 
appellations in the compound, such as complementary copulative 
compounds, mdiL-b^p, (parents), amsa-jal (food and drink), ghaf'ti- 
bafh'ts, (loss and gain), non-mirac, (salt and pepper), len-den, 
(giving and taking, dealings). Compare Beng. mashdi-mdclii» mos¬ 
quitos and flies, Punj. ULfd-Ufi, bride, and bridegroom, etc.; or a 
large number of descriptive compounds, mah^pdp, great sin, 
great king, par'meabvar, the Supreme Being, nik'giy. 
tbe antelope, adli'fiutri, half dead, khufi bd^l, a sunda^ 
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language, vindhya parvat, the Vindhya MounUin, knsap'ndt a 
bad dream, rdj'hads, the king goose; Beng. ihdknr'dddd, grand* 
father. 

Or, a number of adverbial and adjectival compounds, pratidin, 
everyday, apriya, unlovable, dmarap, till death, yathdshakti, 
according to power. Compare Bengali dsur'pdkd, half ripe, L. 
bUalky (be + Idyak), incompetent. 

Or, pronominal compounds, jo koi, whoever, bar koip everyone, 
nir koip another, jo kachy whatever, sab kuch, the whole, 

Or, some adjectival compounds do-tan, two or three, kdli-sydh, 
jet*black. 

EUJPTIGAL COMPOUNDS. Some compounds form single appel¬ 
lations and the elements thereof do not convey a complete sense 
by themselves. They are, so to say, condensed and elliptical 
expressions. 

These formations have been made in two ways, namely— 

A. A phrase or even a sentence actually existing in the language 
may be shortened to a compound, or two prominent semantemes by 
the ellipsis of any number of positional words which may stand 
before, between or (and) after them may coalesce. 

Examples— 

(a) Ellipsis of postpositional words intervening between the two 
prominent semantemes— 

se in man'min^p i.e. as desired by one’s heart, kapaf'chiiip i.e. 
strained by cloth, guf'hin, i.e. deprived of qualities, desk'nikiU, 
i.e. banishment from the country. ^ 

keUye in desh-bkakti i.e. devotion for one’s country, rasoi* 
gkar, hous: for cooking (kitchen), rokay-baki, a book for cash 
account. 

kd in vidydbhyiip practice of education, ghay'dnip, race of 
horses, rdm'kakdni, story of Rama. 

med in prem'magaap absorbed in love, kaldpravi^ expert in 
art. 

par in dp-biti (ap'ne dpar jo autobiography. 

ko in avargaprdptap one who has attained salvation, jeb' 
kat'rd, one who cuts others, pockets. 

Compare Bengali, kkdwkara^ expenses for food. Compare 
abo H. dy'kar. tax on incoine. 
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(b) Ellipsis of any other relational words between them— 
dahi-bafdk = dahi med huA bairA, a ball of pulse put 

in curd. 

pan'cakki = piai se caFne vdli cakki, a mill working 

with the help of water, 
gufambd := gttf med ubdLUL huA Atn^ mango boiled in sugar, 
jeb-ghafi = jeb meii rakb'ne ki ghaf^i, a watch to be put 

in the pocket. 

sdg-pilt —- sdg patte nr anya padirtha, vegetables, fruits 

and other things. 

Compare Bengali palAnna, meal mixed with meat, toni-pdUchd, 
a fan working by magic, Mar. jhaVkhi, water heated in the sun. 

(c) Ellipsis of words following or preceding them— 

kan'phati = k^n phafi hal jis'kd, a person whose ear is 

cut; Beng. k^Ln'kaf. 

baj&s'iniikh hai&a'tA miikb bai jis'kd, a person who hat 

a smiling face. 

b^rah'siiikgd = birah siikg bo jdLte hSUi jia hiran ke, a 

deer which has twelve horns. 

Compare Bengali lej'kdLfd, an animal having its tail cut. 

(d) Ellipsis of words between, before and after them— 
candramukhi == cAAd ke ae mukh vsUi, a woman having 

a face as beautiful as that of the moon, 
kokirkabthi koyal ke kab^h ke aamin mithdk has kadtb 
jia'kd vob atri, lady who has voice as sweet as that of a cuckoo. 

B. Secondly, a large number of objects and ideas are given names 
of this type. When we see a new object, or experience a new idea 
or feeling, we start with analysing it in the known terms. Hence 
many of our terms including also translated and technical terms 
are compounds. We see a plant and are at once attracted by its 
flowers which we imagine as standing with folded hands and name 
it kar'joyi. We see a glow-worm and think that it is an insect 
shining like a diamond and name it kit'mapi. We come across a 
root which is as sweet as sugar and call it shakkar'kandi. At 
the sight of a bird busy knocking at wood with its beak, we call it 
kath'phoy^. Similar formations are nSii'aiikh (lit. that gives 
pleasure to the eyes), a cloth, phul'jhair^ (lit. one thatshowen 
flowers), sparkler, nak'cafhtk (one whose nose is raised,) angry, 
ras'golld (a ball of juice), a sweetmeat, mor'pa^Uii (something 
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like the feathers of a peacock), a kind of boat. 

Note how new terms arc being coined in modern Hindi and 
other Modern Indian languages. 

mdnavikara^, personification ajAyab'ghar, jdd^ghar, (in 
gurutvdkari^a^, gravitation Bengal and Bihar), museum 
yadtravidyd, mechanism sharir'shistra, Physiology 

shastrop'cdr, operation nikhdt'dravya, fossils 

shabddrthavicdr, Seman- bhdsdvijdydn, Linguistics 

tics samdj'vdd. Socialism 

viahvakosh, Encyclopaedia vishvavidydlay, University 

talkie betdr, wireless 

astravarjan, disarmament eWndyakatva, dictatorship 

kro^'patra, additional sheet vandishivir, detention 

kdryakram, agenda camp 

caVcitra, movie. 

These names reveal interesting facts about the psychological 
analysis of a nation. What is a single name for one nation may be 
a compound term for another. Just as any other name is arbitrary 
and not fully expressive of ail the attributes of an object, so also is 
the compound. 

The same analytical thinking is responsible for a large number 
of poetical names of objects which the poet’s imagination dissolves. 
Although originally intended to convey some special characteristics 
of such objects, these Sanskrit names have become as conventional 
and synonymous as the real names. 

God = paramAtmd, the Supreme Being, sarveshvar, the 

lord of all. 

Shiva pashupati, the lord of beings, nil'kaikth, one with 

blue throat. 

The sun = prabhdkar, the lighter, din'kar, the day-maker. 
Evening dinddt, end of the day, godhdli, time of cows 

raising dust. 

Week saptdh, seven days, Coll. H. afh'vdrd, eight days. 
Earth vasundhard, one that bears the wealth of minerals, 

acald, unshakable. 

Turnip = goPgdjar, round carrot, modak, vegetable 

sweetmeat. 

Lemon ==: ambisdr, one having sour taste, jadtnmdri, one 

that kills animals, etc., etc. 
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EVOLVED MEANING. The whole group, as such, can develop its 
meaning in a manner, or to a degree, not shared by the component 
parts— 

maJidvat (mah^mdLtra^ a big officer), elephant-driver. 
riut (rdljad^ta, rdjaputra, royal messenger), a caste, 
tip^i (tin •4' three-footed), a small table, 
motiy^bidd, lit. a drop of pearl, cataract. 

Skt. pip^nllpt (pale script), manuscript. 

padca kalyip (lit. five blessings), a horse which has its hoofs 

and forehead white. 

Idl'pild (red and yellow), angry, 
tin-terah (three and thirteen), scattered, 
das ek (ten and one), about ten. 
chotd bar^ (big and small), every one. 

Compare Punj. kdli cudti (a black burnt-wood), a mischievous 
fellow, sir'aarA (one with burnt head), a drudge. 

According to some Sanskrit grammarians, including Jagadisha, 
the component parts in a true compound must cease to retain their 
individual meanings, and give rise to only one united sense. A 
compound, according to the author of the Vaiyikaraija Bhiisana, is 
grammatically inadmissible in those cases where padas (words) are 
so related to each other that they cannot give rise to any special 
signification. 

The meaning of a compound, sometimes, becomes so conven¬ 
tional and national, that it becomes impossible for a foreigner to 
understand its meaning without first knowing the whole story of the 
compound. 

Examples— 

Skt. sdryatanayd = (lit, the daughter of the sun),*^the Yamuna 

river. 

pai^cddga == (five parts), a calendar, 
makaradhvaja = (alligator-flagged), cupid. 

H. mnratna = (lit. nine jewels), the nine great men of the Gupta 
^ age. 

ghafi-diyd = a pitcher and an earthen lamp placed near a 

dying man. 

pttt'lighar = (lit. house of puppets), cloth factory. 
pichaPpAi = (lit. one with inverted feet), a witch. 

Compare Mar. l^toA^y^ (one with a black mouth), luckless. 
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H. kdU'miu&ihA, has the same meaning. Beng. jdUli&gliar, (magic 
house), museum, Punjabi Gargaj phrases, lakh'netrdl (one having 
a hundred thousand eyes), one-eyed, rdLm'rdj (the state of Rama), 
forest, mukh'mdl^j'^i (mouth cleaner), tooth-brush, pai&j ish'siAn 
(five baths), washing the face only. 

Pdoini rightly observes (1. 2.56) that the meaning of a compound 
is not fixed by grammatical rules but by usage and idiom. 

Compare— 

rij'mahal is the King’s palace, and r^j'mirga is the public 
road. 

nak'tdL is one whose nose is cut off, and gaAfh'kaftL is one who 
picks others’ pockets. 

duanni is a two^nna coin, clOrdhi is the meeting place of 
four roads. 

snidbdp means ‘mother and father’, but gnrnbhdi is ‘a bro> 
ther on the side of a common Guru’. 

tedtss is ‘three and thirty’, while tin'cdr is ‘three or four’. 

Skt. candramnkha means ‘moon-like face’, and gahdmnkliLa 
means the ‘entrance to the cave’ and gomnkha is ‘a hole in a wall 
made by a thief. 

triloki means ‘the three worlds’, but paAcavafi means ‘a place 
where there are five banyan trees.’ 

saptdha means ‘a period of seven days* and navdha means ‘the 
reading of a holy book for nine days.’ 

msnNcnoN or compounded and unoomfounded eorms. 

The view of Sanscrit authorities, like Jagad'sha, that a compound 
gives a unity of semantic sense different from its component part^ 
is further confirmed by comparing the meanings of the compounded 
and uncompounded forms below— 

mdmdaasor, wife’s uncle niisnd kd wunur, uncle’s 

father-in-law. 

momlMitti, candle snom ki batti, a stick of wax, 

kath'bip, stepfather kdth kd bdp, a wooden father 

(toy). 

katb'kdd, a tasteless banana ki^ ka kda, a wooden 

banana. 

ghordnaa, a large vein near ghofe ki nas, vein of a 
the heal horse. 
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pdn'pattd, an ordinary present pin ki patti, betel-leaf, 
hithipiivy a disease hithi ki piiv, the foot of 

an elephant. 

bhsnir'kali, an ornament bhniri nr kaliy a bee and 

a bud. 

paijib, the Punjab piic ib, five waters. 

liPpsti, angry lil nr piliy red and yellow. 

Compare Mar. 

kiPmirjir, a pole cat kili snArjir, any black cat. 

kiPtoidyi, luckless kil black face. 

S. karani frufroi hand-broken karani jo (rufro, broken of 

hands (lazy), 

Punj. cif'siri, an old man with gray ci^fi air, gray head. 

hair 

Skt. digdarshana, specimen dishim darshana, sight of 

the quarters. 

OBSOLESCENCE. The component parts may become obsolete as 
separate words and in such cases it becomes difficult to see the com*' 
pounded nature of the term as Skt. kn (earth), in H. an 

earthen pot, kudil, a kind of spade, lit. an earth-digger, or Skt. 
raigabbimi is a dramatic stage, although raiga is no longer used 
in this sense, and Skt. rasitala is the nether regions, rasi being no 
more used to mean ‘earth’. 

SINGLE WORDS. Sometimes the com{K>unds develope into a 
form which is apparently a single word, but which, when phonolo- 
gically analysed, reveals a compound. 

bagdld := bda+goU, whirlwind, 
khaf’d^v = kdfh-fpddv, wooden slippers, 
phnlel =rr phdl>f tel, flower-oil. 
canrtfhd *•= cdur-fpifkA, ground rice, 
kathantd = kd(h-f pdtra, wooden pot. 
garddv = Skt. gala-fddma, neck rope. 

etc. etc. 

Compare Mar., Punj. nnhdld < ufpakdlah, hot weather, 
Punj. hanerd < andhakdra, darkness. 

bbapiyd, H. bah'noi < bhaganipats, sister’s husband. 

L. darokbd < Skt. diparakfakah, a lampstand. 
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Beng. gho^dlrA < Skt. ghofftkardpat a kind of deer. 

AMUGUiry. Sometimes the compound has an ambiguous mean* 
ing. Because, first, there is no diflference of gender and number, and 
secondly, the compound may be interpreted in' a number of ways, 

dfimAr may mean *onc who killed a bird’, or ^one who 
kills birds. 

rdkj'pamf may mean *a man of the king’, or *a man of the 
kings,* or *a queen’s man*. 

hath'kari may mean ^chain for one hand*, or ‘a chain for 
both hands.’ 

•atyavrat may mean ‘truth and vow*, ‘a true vow*, ‘a vow of 
truthfulness*, or ‘one who has taken the vow of truth¬ 
fulness.* 

rdim'rij may mean ‘Rama’s government*, or ‘a government 
like that of Rama*. 

But it may be noted that in most cases convention has restricted 
the use of the compound in a particular sense. See page 84, 


5. iL Repetitions. 

5. ii(a). Various Meanings. 

Words and meanings are extended and modified not only by 
prefixes, suffixes, infixes, phonetic modifications and compounds, but 
also by repetitions. The repetition of words has considerable power. 
The force differs with different words and in different sentences. It 
may imply— 

(1) Distribution, as in- 

tin tin rnpaye, three rupees ghar ghar meA, in every 

each house 

jahiii jahdLlIk, at every place jo jo, every person who 
ap^ne ap'ne, respective naye naye snkh, every kind 

of new hapiness. 

(2) Distinction, as in— 

phAl phti cun lo» i.e. flowers as distinguished from other stuff, 
chofe chote lay'kc^ small boys as distinguished from big boys. 

(3) Variety, as in— 
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desh desh kc kings of various countries. 

kyd kyd, what various things. 

acche acche kap'ye, various kinds of good clothes. 

(4) Intensity, as in— 

hare hare patte, com pari- pds pds, quite near 

tively green leaves 

kuch kuch, quite dhire dhire^ very slowly 

(hik thik, very rightly bacd bacd kar, saving very 

well 

diye diye, please do come cal cal^ get away 

vdh vdh denotes great joy hdy hdy shows intense pain 

or sorrow. 

(5) Reciprocity, as in— 

bhal bha! kd prem^ love of a brother for his brother. 

(6) Adverbial sense of manner, as in-— 

pddv pddv cal'nd, to walk pddti pddtl, in rows 
step by step 

sdf sdf, clearly (hik (hik, rightly. 

(7) Gradual movement, as in— 

hote hote, gradually jit'nd jit'nd...it'nd it'nd, as... 

so. 

(8) Continuance,"as in— 

aayak ke kindre kindre^ along the road side, 
cal'te carte, walking continuously, 
baddhe baddhe, being tied for a long time. 

(9) Repetition of an action, as in— 

karate kar'te nipup ho gayd, by doing repeatedly, he became 

an expert. 

kd{ kdt gird diye, after cutting again and again. 

Sounds repeated may, sometimes, make sensible onomatopoetic 
words, as khaf-khatt gir'gir^^n^ barl»ar<LiuL, phar'pluiri, 
bhag'bhaf, bbaa'bhai^. etc. 


5. ii(b). Devdoped Meaning. 

Some repetitions give especially developed meanings, as-~ 
rdm rJm 1, salutations khage kbage, at once, 

fcoi koi, a few td td mSd maid, quarrel 
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buthe bSthe-^without 


Some repetitions have more than one sense. 

Examples— 

chofe chofe bacce may imply distribution, classification or 

intensity. 

kahdLdk kahAA may imply distribution or variety, 
cor cor may mean every thief or shouts of *thief’, 
kar'te kar'te may indicate continuance or repetition of an 

action. 


THE FORCE OF hi, kA (including also ke and ki), ae, na, when 
they intervene in some cases between repetition, is to be noted. 

ki gives intensive force, as in— 

pAs hi pAs, very near Ap hi Ap, himself only 

man hi man, in the very dukh hi dukh, nothing but 

heart of his heart misery 

acchA hi hai, tolerably good gayA hi gayA jAno, he is gone, 

as if. 

kA shows totality, as in— 

ghar ke gkar, all the houses aab kA sab, whole of it 
jhup^ ke jhiip4 whole do ke do, all the two 

groups lene ke dene, loss in stead of 
gain, difficulties. 

se between adjectives denotes the superlative degree and between 
other words it shows difference, instrumentality, and so on, as in— 
acche ae acchA, best of all, chofe se chofA, smallest of all, kyA se 
kyA, unexpectedly different, lAf se idf bajA di, destroyed. 

na adds a sense of indefiniteness and choice, as in— 
koi na koi, some one or the other, 
knch na kuch, some thing or the other, 
ek na ek, one or the other. 

The above observations and examples may be compared with 
those about Bengali given in Dr. Tagore’s BanglA Shabda Tattva, 
pp. 37-42* 

It may also be noted that in this respect Indian languages, 
are, perhaps, semantically better off and, in a way, richer in expres* 
lion than English. The clarity and force suggested by repetition is 
certainly lacking in the English translation. 
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5. ill. Echo-Word* and IntnuivMk 

ECHO-WORDS. The Echo-words or Expletives generally express 
the meaning ‘et cetra’ or ‘things like that’, as in— 

citthi-itthiy letter, telegram and other things like them, 
vifhdi, sweetmeat et cetra, Ad'mi-nd'mi, man, woman, child etc., 
mej-vej, table and other things like that, dks-pdLs, all around* 

We do not quite agree with Dr. B. R. Saxena that more often an 
echo-word “is meaningless and appears to give to the speaker only a 
facility in his current of speech” (Awadhi, p. 323). We have studied 
about 300 echo-words in different contexts and found them generally 
definitely significative. If the speaker says “kol mej hil (Is 
there any table here ?), he would not be satisfied with any other 
thing. But if he says, koi mej-vej hsu ? he can be shown a tea-poy, 
and that would satisfy his need. 

An echo-word adds an effect, e.g. vahdLA koi dLd'mi nakid 
means there is no man there, there might be women, children or 
cattle, but vahdA koi did'iiii ud'mi nahid means that there is no 
human being at all. 

In a large number of combinations, an echo-word serves as 
an intensive. Compare cup'cdp, very silent, bhi|r bhdf, great 
crowds, kkoj khdj, complete search, bdddh bdddh kar, having 
tied and packed properly, kdf kdf kar, after cutting fully, dekh 
bhdl lo, see carefully, a^os pa^oa, the whole neighbourhood, nadgd 
snadgd} very naked. 

Also compare pds, near, and Au pda, all around; adm'ne, in 
front, and dm'ne adm'ne, face to face; pdr, the other side, and dr 
pdr, from one side to another. 

INTENSIVES. Intensives are of various forms and combinations 
but that is the concern of a grammarian. We have already 
noted how echo-words and repetitions add intensity. Further exam¬ 
ples of intensification of meaning are— 

khnlam khald, very open, Idl aurkha, very red 
public phak njld, very clean 
alag thalag, quite separate pkafd piirdnd, very old 
gild pdni, very wet aubah aavere, early in the 

ahor gul, great noise morning 
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1. GLASSIFICATION 

(i) Multiplicity of Meanings. 

(a) Monosemy — The fact of Polysemy — Radiation — 
Polysemy a question of cultural Advancement- 
Examples, 

( b ) Causes of Polynymy—mental convenience — Cul¬ 
tural NEEDS — Transference of meaning — Attri¬ 
butive applications — Analogy and Figure — 
POETRICAL pleonasms — ABRIDGMENT — GRAMMATI¬ 
CAL Uses — Dialectical Developments — Conser- 
VATISM. 

(ii) Homonymy. 

Inherited — Phonological — Tsm. and tbh. — Foreign — 
Mixtures — Folk Etymologies — Poetrical and 
Grammatical Homonyms. 

(iii) Apparent Homonyms. 

(iv) Paronyms. 


We have known how words grow semantically. Every one who 
has used a dictionary realizes that most words have several meanings. 
Such words are of two kinds— 
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(1) Words which have identical sounds and common etymology. 
The word is the same, historically as well as phonetically, but it has 
a variety of meanings grown out of the primary meaning. The 
word, as it were, shoots forth sub-meanings, as a branch shoots forth 
twigs. Such words may be called ‘Tolynyms”. 

Examples— 

isan—sitting posture, seat, residence, elephant’s shoulder. 
utdLr'nA—to bring down, to draw, to trace, to detach, to pluck, 
to put off (clothes), to accommodate, to sacrifice, 
jal'ni —to burn, to be jealous, to feel miserable, 
cdl—gait, way, conduct, custom, trick. 
gdiAifh—knot, joint, bundle. 

pa^c—five, a collection of five, an assembly of five aider- 
men, a chief, a representative of the public, the public. 

(2) Words which correspond in sound but differ in meaning and 
derivation, such phonetic convergence being purely accidental. In 
fact they are different words, and naturally enough are excluded by 
Steinthal. Though semantically widely divergent and absolutely 
unrelated, they are identical in sound, and whoever hears such a 
combination of sounds spoken without any connection, is unable to 
recognise which of the significations inherent in the word is in the 
mind of the speaker. Such words are called ^‘Homonyms”. 

Examples— 

tiyi, three of cards (< Skt. triiyi.'), woman, (< Skt. stri). 

me4 agreement (from mil'nd), mail train (Eng.)- 

gayi, went, name of a holy place. 

ttU, palm tree (tiya)^ rhythm, tank, (uUdb). 

par, pain (< Skt. pl^i), a sage, (Persian pir, old). 

gaj, elephant (Skt.), a yard, (Per. gaa). 


1. i(a). Multiplicity of Meanings. 

MONOSEMY. Attempts have been made as by Steinthal'", to 
prove that there are no such things as words with several significa¬ 
tions. Vendryes (Language pp. 177 ff) also thinks that there is 
no such problem as plurality of meaning. “When we say that one 


*Zxkrf. Volkerp^h, i, 426. 
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word may mean several things, we arc in a sense, the dupes of an 
illusion. Among the diverse meanings a word possesses, the only 
one that will emerge into consciousness is the one determined by 
the context. All the others are abolished, extinguished, non¬ 
existent. This is true even of words whose signification appears 
to be firmly established.*’ He adds: “To admit that these words 
may have a fundamental meaning and secondary meanings derived 
from this is to state the problem from the historical point of view. 

“Words have no meaning except in sentences. The speaker and 
the listener really recognise two different words in these two different 
uses. The two words are as different as any words can well be. 
In current usage a word has only one meaning at a time.” 

Vendryes concludes that if “there are two or three outstanding 
irreducible meanings of a word, then these two words must be taken 
as separate words.” 

The poeticians in India have also believed that the meaning 
of every word, in the strict sense of the term (shakti), is only one, 
all other meanings being only implications (laksand). With this 
view modern Logic also agrees, for the meaning in its strict sense 
is called here denotation, while meaning in its loose sense is called 
connotation. “A new acceptation is equivalent to a new word**, 
says Break (Note the exhaustive treatment of Denotation and 
Connotation in Welton’s Logic). 

The Indian grammarians also state that a word does not simul¬ 
taneously express more than one meaning.* Each time a word is 
used in a different sense, it serves practically as an altogether new 
word, though the outward form is the same. 

THE FACT OF POLYSEMY. Whether these words should be taken 
as one or as so many different units is a question which stands apart 
from the fact that words, in the course of their history, develop a 
number of meanings, related one to the other.f The divergent 
meanings of a word can all be brought to some one point from 
which, immediately or mediately, they proceed. 

khapA kar'ndL has come to mean to raise, to station, to realise, 

* sakrduccaritah shabdah sakrdevArtham^ vidhatte, yaugpadya- 
matikramya paryAye vyatisvhate—Vdkyapadiya. 

f ekashca shabdah bahvarthah .—Also see Nirukta^ IV. 
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to pitch (a tent), to stop, to set up, to place erect, to procure a 
fictitious person, to build. They can all be traced to the primary 
meaning of khayi kar'nsL, namely, to cause to stand, dam means 
life, moment, the stewing over a slow fire. These are apparently 
unrelated significations but when we try to understand them with 
reference to the original meaning of dam (i.e. breath), they become 
clear. 

In a large number.of cases it is impossible to recognise, without 
some historical knowledge, the original connection between the 
various significations, tir is a string of a musical instrument and a 
telegram. Who could understand the relationship between the 
two, without knowing that in one case the original meaning of tAr, 
wire, has been specialized professionally and in the other case it is 
transferred. 

The two meanings of jhdyd i.e. stool and incantation, are alto¬ 
gether unrelated, but they can be explained through to 

sweep ; hence jhAyi, stool, purges the stomach, and jhdfi, incan¬ 
tation, sweeps away the evil. 

This is especially so when the primary meaning, or the medial 
meaning, has disappeard in chay, the shaft of a carriage, on the one 
hand, and a sale house, a gambling house, on the other. One can 
understand the possible connection between a sale house and a 
gambling house, but it is impossible to connect them with the shaft 
of a carriage. It appears that the meaning ‘shaft of a carriage’ 
was first transferred to the ‘carriage’, which was transferred to a 
‘house’ and the latter was specialized to mean “a sale house”, and 
then ‘a gambling house’. Similarly, the two meanings of ^ab, viz., 
leather with which oil pots are made, and ‘a bag’, or ‘a pocket’, 
show that ^ab, must have originally meant ‘leather’, which was 
first specialised and then transferred to the article made of that 
material and consequently generalised. 

Thus we can reconstruct meanings as we can reconstruct the 
sounds of words phonologically for which see Appendices to Dr. 
R. L. Turner’s Nepali Dictionary. 

RADIATION. Everybody has envied the magician’s talent of being 
in two places at once. Words, in the development of their meanings, 
seem to have mastered the trick, cankd, for example, is almost 
ubiquitous in its special sense. The word accomplishes the feat of 
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being in eleven more or less widely separated places at the same time 
without ceasing to hold its original position—its sense of “four-sided”, 
at the centre; and the secondary meanings radiate out of it in every 
direction like rays. Each is independent of the rest. 

Compare— 


^ , A square balcony Courtyard- 

An altar i. . ' Square 


The four front teeth 



courtyard 


Crossing of roads 


Open land — Square land A dice cloth The central market « 

Fiffjtre U 


kali, digit. 



Thus, any derived meaning may become the source of one or 
more further derivations, and by and by a succession of radiations 
proceeds. 

In the next figure the meanings in the bottom are distinctly 
subordinate. If we consider the possibility of connecting cakli 
with esak as the result of phonetic-semantic modification (see 
pp. 70 ff.), the arrangement of meanings would take a different 
form. It is, then, possible that the meaning‘square land* of cMIk 
may have formed a nucleus for new radiations detailed under 
cakUl. 
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toavk 



Land 


flour 


Fiffife 3. 


p*ttt a cloth, a board. 



Enticement 


Fiffjre 4* 

Meanings of individual words are thus increasing. Every speaker 
is constantly making new specialized applications of words, which, 
derived from the same basal idea, come to possess several meanings, 
often widely different, by more or less intricate specializations and 
generalizations. No dictionary can ever register a tithe of them. 

Sometimes, intermediary meanings may be missing and a seman- 
tician has to reconstruct such meanings in order to provide a link. 
For instance, in the last figure the meaning ‘bandage’ may have 
given rise to ‘a striped bandage’, from which ‘stripe’ or ‘line’ should 
naturally proceed. 

On the basis of such sequences of meanings, it is possible, and also 
essential, for a lexicographer to arrange meanings in the order of 
their development, and establish connections where they appear far¬ 
fetched and untenable* 
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POLYSEMY A QUESTION OF CULTURAL ADVANCEMENT. If a 

word had only one fixed and unchanging meaning, our powers of 
expression would be very limited in comparison with the complexity 
of thought. In order to give expression to his inner thoughts, which 
grow as civilization grows, man must either increase the stock of 
words or develop the significations of the existing words. We 
have shown in the last chapter that it is easier and more natural 
for language to modify words by affixes or to modify the sense of 
these existing words, than to create altogether new words. Pdtanjali 
believes,* as does Tucker in modern times, that language does not 
create new words. In a way, polysemy is a sign of linguistic im* 
poverishment; the language having failed to create new symbols for 
new ideas uses the same ones in different senses.f But it is natural 
that when a word becomes ^eloquent’, it should extend its meanings. 
The evolution of meaning, in this way, is a continual process and it 
involves the least conscious method. The different senses of a word 
show different stages of cultural development. They represent the 
history of allied ideas. In proportion as a civilization gains in 
variety and in richness, the occupations, the acts and the interests of 
which the society is composed are divided among different groups of 
men. Neither the state of mind nor the trend of activity is the same 
in the cases of priest, soldier, politician, artist, merchant and farmer. 
Though they have inherited the same language, their words become, 
in each case, coloured with a distinct shade, which pervades and 
finally adheres to them. Habit, surroundings and, in fact, the whole 
ambient atmosphere determines the meaning of the word and corrects 
its too general signification. 

The word mi^l which comes from agriculture is equally connec¬ 
ted with philosophy, mathematics, astronomy, economics, philology, 
etc. It may mean ‘root’, ‘first cause’, ‘capital’, ‘price’, ‘original text’, 
etc. dhdtu means God, element, semen, vitality, metal, relic (for 
Buddhists), etc. 

There is one other important factor in polynymy which shows 
that there is a cultural feature of language. Polynymy, on the 
whole, is not a characteristic of language proper, the so-called collo¬ 
quial language, but an incident of literature, poetic and technical. 


*M.B. Vol. /, p, 7 {Kielharn edition). 
^Breal^ p. 285, 
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Literature, unable to coin new words, or even to modify existing 
ones, manipulates the words of language in various new senses which 
are given by the context. For, when language is denuded of litera¬ 
ture and is studied from a strictly realistic point of view, occurrences 
of polysemy appear almost inappreciable.* 

If the plurality of meaning is considered to be a sign of civiliza¬ 
tion, Hindi may reasonably claim to be the language of a very 
highly cultured people. A reference to the Hindi Shabda Sdgar will 
show that quite a good number of words have as many as twenty 
and even more significations; vide articles under ajfig, kun^, 
kara^ kaf'rd^ kumbha, ka^d, kosh, khdnd, caFnd, 

jal'sili^ mil'nd, gold, nil, cbdf'nd, cheni, (ip, cafhdnd, 

dhdnd, bhar'nd, etc. kald has 64 meaning-nuances. 


1. i(b). Causes af Polynymy. 

In tracing the causes of polynymy, only briel* references would be 
made, as they are treated at length in later chapters, especially those 
on ‘‘Causes of Variations’’, and “Important Variations”. 

MENTAL CONVENIENCE. The main and the most important 
cause of polynymy is the fact that we cannot have an unlimited 
number of words for an infinite number of ideas, objects and 
actions. Our memory has its own limitations. If we were to have 
a word for every single object, act or quality, our memory would 
collapse under the burden. Elasticity of meaning makes our words 
handy and enhances their practical value. Arabic may have two 
hundred and more words for the camel and some South American 
languages may have numerous words for many other objects and 
ideas; but they must be poor, indeed, in other spheres. Then, these 
words do not naturally form the current vocabulary of any single 
speaker. The evolution of meaning is a sign of the richness ol‘ 
thought. It is easier to remember significations by association, the 
different meanings associated one with another, than to learn isolated 
units. Quite a good number of words get their meanings extended 
to related acts or objects, patra, a leaf, came to be used for a letter 

^Polysemy in slang and idiom is also the result of literary moods. 
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for which the material used in ancient India was a leaf, later for 
a paper and very recently for a newspaper, a thorn, is 

used for a fish bone, a fishing hook, the tongue of a balance, the 
balance its If, the spine, a fork, a spur, Guj. the hand of a watch, 
the sting, Punj. an ornament, and so on. The associations are clear. 

CULTURAL NEEDS. It has been noted already that meanings 
differ with different trades and professions. And as every indivi* 
dual has to deal with these specialists, such words and their various 
meanings become tlie common property. The confectioner, the 
farmer, and the mason have different meanings of i. e. a 

netted basket, a mouth-cover for cattle, a lattice. cBIlki is a safe 
for victuals in the kitchen, a chair in the drawing room, an arch* 
gate in the temple, a stage in journey, a guard’s post in the army, a 
police station in the civil department, an ornament with goldsmiths, 
a band of musicians or pilgrims in the Punjab, etc. gM is a cart, 
a carriage, a train, a car, a lorry, a bicycle, a perambulator, with 
various people using a particular vehicle, ko^hi is a bungalow, a 
granary, a factory, the womb, the ferrule of a scabbard, the chamber 
of a gun, a crib, a large basket, an earthen vessel, etc. The same 
also means ‘the Residency’, ‘a kind of firework’ in Gujrat and ‘the 
shaft of a well* and ‘a closet’ in the Punjab, carkhi is a wheel 
(Per. carxa), a spinning wheel, a cotton ginning roller, a bobbin, 
a pull?y for drawing water from the well and so on. 

TRANSFERENCE OF MEANING. By similar transferences of mean* 
ing, a word is applicable to more than one object, notion or action. 
Thus, eitker 

(a) the applicability of meaning is wide and comes to be narrowed, 
as in tatti, a shelter, a matted shutter, a latrine; tal (Punj. tali), 
bottom, the bottom (sole) of the foot; paith, way, a religious sect; 
kani (Punj. kani), a particle, a particle of rice, an uncooked grain 
of rice; or 

(b) the applicability is widened and becomes general, as in 
navibi, the life of a Nawib, luxury ; kar'bali, the name of a place 
where Husain was killed, a desolate land, the place where tcudas are 
buried, and, in the Punjab, a shrine, a graveyard ; bkin'mati, Raja 
Bhoja’s daughter who was a great conjuror, an actress or a female 
juggler, and, in the Punjab, a juggler of cither sex; or 
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(c) the same word may express more than one allied meaning, 
as prasdid, obligation, food; pahudc, reach, a receipt; ahishd, 
glass, a mirror; sirohi, name of a place, a sword. 

ATTRIBUTIVE APPUGATIONS. Several words are originally vague 
in their meaning, and speakers may use them in various shades. 
This is particularly true in the case of adjectives and adjectival 
nouns. 

Compare— 

pakkdeSkt. pakva, cooked, in pakki phal, ripe fruit, pakkdL 
ra^g, fast colour, pakkdL makdn, bricked house, pakki rasoi, 
food cooked in butter, pakk^ pdni, perennial water, pakkd kdgaz, 
a permanent document, pakki bdt, fixed matter, pakkd dd'mi, a 
strong man. 

acchd, as Eng. ‘good’, may mean fine, nice, honest, gentle, 
wise, decent, etc. 

jiv, a being, an insect, an animal, man, etc. 

bardi, badness, wickedness, mischief, dishonesty, evil, etc. 

Children, savages and primitive people make a broad use of 
words, as Am may mean to them a mango, orange, guava, ball or 
any other round thing. ddnA may be used for grain, corn, gram, 
rice, wheat, etc. 

Compounds (generally) and other descriptive names may be 
attributive and applicable to many objects which possess that 
quality, as lam'fai&gd, a stork, a stilt, and in the Punjab ‘a man with 
long legs’, ‘an ant’; pi&rab, first, east, U. P., Bihar, or Bengal; 
mohim, a woman, illusion, magic, Visnu. 

ANALOGY OR FIGURE, Multiplicity may be due to analogy or 
H figure of speech, as in— 

(a) dAnAy grain, pimple (Punj. a bead); jug'nib, a glow-worm, an 

ornament ; an earthen vessel, a shade of a lamp. 

(b) cAs^nAf to suck, to take out power, cAr honA, to break, to 
be busy ; chAn'nA, to sieve, to search ; kafA, stiff, but kari dhAp, 
intense heat, ka|*A vacaiiy harsh words. 

POETRICAL PLEONASMS. Variations of meanings particularly 
increase in rhymed verse, where new meanings of words are suggested 
to suit a certain rythm or rhyme, rAmA (with the suffix -A) would 
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‘■’Uggest inferiority in the person, named Rama (cf, 
paras'rim) but in the Ramayana it is commonly used for Shri 
Ramchandra. bir in prose is simply vir, brave, in poetry it would 
also mean ^a fortunate woman’. Also note madhamay, (orig. full 
of honey), sweet, and pifal (orig* pale red), colour, in— 
pik ki madhumay vanshi boli. 

nkc a(hi sun alins bholi* 
amp sahaj pA^s^l bar'sdtd* 

tarn par mrdu pardg ki roll. 

(Mahadevi Varma) 

Note bit (wind, rheumatism) meaning ^water’, from Skt. vdta in 
ati agidh ati sntbarail nadi kdp sar bdl* 

(Bihari) 

ABRIDGEMENT. <*A very frequent cause of polysemia, which 
evades foresight and classification, is abridgment. It happens, for 
example, that of two words primitively associated, the one is sup¬ 
pressed. At this sudden removal the remaining term seems to change 
its meaning abruptly. In that case it would not be accurate to Siiy 
that there was either expansion or restriction. The event which 
has come to pass is of a different nature. Like an heir who becomes 
the sole owner of a property which had previously been a joint 
possession, the last survivor succeeds to an entire idiom and absorbs 
its signification. When once the meanings of the two arc combined, 
they thenceforward constitute a single sign. Now a sign can be 
cut, clipped or reduced by half, provided it is recognizable, it still 
fulfils its original function,”—Breal. 

For a detailed discussion, see the chapter on ‘‘Causes of Varia¬ 
tions.*' 

Examples— 

kbdnd, to eat, to eat food, and payh'nA, to read, to read a 
book or lesson, may be used transitively as well as intransitively, 
sidbu, good, a good man, a mendicant ; jefb, eldest, elder brother, 
husband’s elder brother ; pari^ad, a society, Hindi Society; kddg- 
res, Congress, A. I. Congress Committee; sammelasi» gathering, 
Hindi Sdhitya Sammdan; bhdfdy language, Hindi; kdl, time, 
death (aAt'k&l), Yama (God of death). 


GRAMMATICAL USES. A change of Grammatical function or 
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position generally leads to new meanings. This forms the subject 
of a separate chapter in this treatise. 

Examples— 

khind, in khdnd pa^egi as verb *to eat’» khdnd pakd lo as noun 
‘meaV. 

in msuA dip (myself), ip caleA (y<>ti), LdLla Dhani RAm 
accbe dd'mi haid, ip (he) ko in bdtod se sarokdr 
nahid. 

in maldne use rupayd diyd (gave), mSdne rupayd 
phedk diyd (away). 

in is sic*ni par mSd cal paf d, (after) and is ki saphdrtd 
par vah jal uthd, (on account of), 
in bahut dddh (much), bahut dd'mi (many), 
in us'ki khoj karo in feminine gender—‘search*; is'kd 
khoj nahid rahd in masculine gender—‘trace*, 
in it'ne gbar (so many houses), it'ne bimdr rabe (so 
much), it'nc med (in the meantime), 
in edr kos tak (upto) and dekbd tak nahid (even), 
in gbar ke dge (front), gbar se dge (further), 
in uV^^ karo (turn down), (dpd kd uVfd (opposite) jbil 
bai. 

Compare Punj. esnthd in csntbd gbar, fourth house (adj.), 
aj can^bd bai, to-day is the fourth mourning day (n.); khatfi (n.), 
earning, (adj.) sour; or Bcng. tdnd (n.), warp, (dud (vb.), to pull ; 
or Mar. kaf|d (n.), beheading, kaffd fadj.), staunch. 

DlALECnCAL DEVELOPMENTS^ Dialects and cognate languages 
show different developments of the same original word, and some¬ 
times such meanings are accepted in the standard language in all 
their variety. 

tbdkur, originally, ‘god*, or‘God*, is used for Rdjpiits in Pahdri, 
Rdjd in Central India, Brahmin cooks in Bengal, Kshatriyas in east 
U. P. and Bihar, Barbers in west U. P. 

bdyi, (Skt. vdfikd), a courtyard, a garden, is used for ‘a house’ 
in Bengal, ‘a street* in Bombay, ‘a field* in the Punjab. 

gboyi (orig. a mare), a machine for making macaroni (in U. P.), 
a knight in chess (in Gujrat), a woman of girlish manner (in 
Bombay), the bridge of a violin (in the Punjab), wooden pincers used 
in circumcision (in Lahndi), etc. 


dp 

diyd 

par 

babut 

kboj 

it'ne 

tak 

dge 

uPfd 
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S GONSERVATISM. Embracing all the causes which create multi- 
plicity of meaning is the fact that the addition of a new signification 
in no way injures the original meaning. When a meaning developes 
and forms different associations, the primary meaning still remains 
generally intact, and around it keep, ever growing in number, the 
various members of the family. 

Even such words, as have practically given up their connection 
! with the original sens^ in common speech or literature, retain that 
sense in isolated compounds. Thus, pasha, in common speech, means 
‘animal’. The original meaning is, however, maintained in pashu- 
pati, the lord of souls conceived as cows in charge of a herdsman, 
mrg in Hindi means ‘deer’ but the original sense of‘animal’or 
‘beast’ is retained in mrg'rAj, lion, the king of beasts. Similarly 
the original meaning of pati, lord or chief, now ‘husband’, may 
be noted in sabhdpati, president, and dal'pati commander. 


1. ii. Homonyms. 

In the last section we considered the case of a polysemantic word 
which was originally monosemantic. Modern Hindi contains some 
six hundred pairs (and sometimes groups) of words identical in sound 
and spelling but widely differing in origin and meaning. They are 
called Homonyms. In fact, as Steinthal and Vendryes think, 
polynymous words as seperate units are also, in effect, homonymous. 
tAr meaning ‘wire’ and tAr meaning ‘telegram’ should be considered 
as two words. But it has to be remembered that such polynymous 
words are semantically closely related. The homonyms form a 
different semantic class. They arc absolutely unrelated in meaning 
and only phonetically homonymous. They are separate units, 
indeed. 

There is no such distinction in Hindi as that between homographs 
(words spelt alike) and homophones (words sounding alike but spelt 
differently). All homophones are homographs and vice versa, 

inherited. The following types of homonyms may be distin¬ 
guished. Quite a fair number of homonyms have come down from 
Sanskrit. Some of these may be of different origins but Hindi 
literature has inherited them directly from Classical Sanskrit. 
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Examples— 

boy, hair dal^ army, leaf 

Uttar, North, reply kanak, gold, wheat, an intoxi¬ 

cant herb 

ghan, cloud, an iron club pot, child, boat 

apavan, without wind or air, a garden planted near the town 

astri, a soldier (astra, weapon), not a woman. 

PHONOLOGICAL. Phonological developments of different words 
may coincide at a certain ^tage. The number of such words is very 
large. 

Compare— 

H. kimeSkt. kima, lust, karman, action. 

H. biticSkt. vitastd, a measure of length, vyatita, past. 

H. bsus<Skt. vayas, age, and vaishya, a caste. 

H. ber<Skt. badara, a fruit, vdra, turn. 

H. bdLri <Skt. vifikdL, garden, dvirik^, a window, vdLra, turn. 
H. khin, eating, mine,<Skt. kh^danam and khdui. 

H. jafi, a herb, studded,<Skt. jaji and jafita. 

H. tand, trunk of a tree, stretched, <Skt. tanu and tanita. 

H. Bond, gold, to sleep, <Skt. suvarna and svapna. 

H. ba^i, big, a ball of pulse,<Skt. vardhita and vafakah. 
H. bat'n^, to he divided, to wind, an unguent substance,<Skt. 

va^tayati, vaftati, udvartanam, etc. 
Compare Punj. sat, powder, seven,<Skt, sattva, and sapta; 
and batti, thirty two, wick,<Skt. dvitri^shat, vartikdL. 

TSM A]^ TBH. The presence of tsm words in literary Hindi, 
side by side with the tbh has led to a number of homonymous pairs, 
as— 

bhdivaj, sister-in-law (tbh), produced from sentiment (tsm); 
bat, twist (tbh), banyan tree (tsm); 

Bur, tune (tbh), god (tsm); 
tal, bottom (tsm), fry (tbh); 
tdl, time in music (tsm), tank (tbh); 
send, army (tsm), to hatch (tbh). 

FOREIGN. Sometimes two foreign words may develop to a form 
which coincides in sounds, as— 
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sAyat, time, and perhaps (Per. shA 3 rad, and Ar. sd4t)} 
jabdn, tongue, and yoiith,<(Pcr. zubiin, and jawdn, cf. Skt. 

yavdnam). 

caln, Eng. ‘chain*, comfort (Per.) 

Homonyms of this type are not many. 

Compare Punj. baiAt, cane, verses, (Per. bsut, and bed). 


MIXTURES. Sometimes a ioan word may come to have corres¬ 
pondence with a native word. The presence of words from various 
languages and dialectes in Hindi is an important cause of homony- 
mity. Compare the English and Indo-Aryan coincidence in— 


kob coat, fort 
bdf, boot, gram 
kes, case, law suit, hair 
jin, the month of June, 

time, birth 

Punj. kdb card, cut 


bafan, button, twist 
mel, mail, union 
kunain, quinine and bad¬ 
eyed 

(dl, stall, avoiding 
phuf, foot, division 


Compare Persian (including Pcrso-Arabic) and Indo-Aryan in- 


bdg, garden, rein 
badi, evil, dark night 
rds, rein, a dramatic perfor¬ 
mance 

jin, life, knowledge 
hal, solution, plough 


mdl, goods, garland 
m^mA, maid-servant, uncle 
rdy, opinion, prince 
istri, wife, iron 
phan, art, hood of a snake 
jard, a little, old age. 


etc., etc. 

Compare— 

kikc^, lane, (Per. ki&cah), a brush < Skt. ki&rca. 
bir, trust (Ar. a’et'bir), door<Skt. dvdLra. 


FOLK ETYMOLOGIES, Sometimes homonyms seem to be due to the 
lowest type of folk etymology, the instinct for making an unfamiliar 
word look like something familiar. Compare sdlam misri (cf. 
also Per. sdLlam, full, and sdLlib miari, a root); aikandar, Alex* 
ander and signal; bhay'vdd, reign of terror and partnership, (cf. 
Punj. bhdLivdLl) ; raa'bhari, full of juice and raspberry; hamdm 
daatd, handle of a bathroom and mortar and pestle (Per. hamAnI* 
daatah, and hdvan deatak); hukum'dir, an officer and sentry’s 
challenge (who comes there ?); Idf kamaA^al, Lord Commander, 
big bucket; an'varaiti. University, Anwar’s city. 
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FOETRIGAL HOMONYMS. Poetrical necessities may effect homo¬ 
nyms such as gduA, village, I may sing; joy, who, see ; dhiy, 
having run, nurse. Such examples are very common in Braj poetry. 

GRAMMATICAL HOMONYMS. Grammatical developments also 
sometimes lead to the formation of homonyms. 

Compare— 

jitdl, alive (pp. from jini), conquered (past tense from jit'nil. 

tnl'niL. comparison (n.), to be weighed (verb). 

diyi, earthen lamp (Skt. dipakah), gave (past tense from 

dend). 

bafi, pill (Skt. vafikd), and twisted (pp. fcm. from ba^'ni). 
band, bridegroom (masculine from Skt. vaniti), made (past 

tense from ban'n^), etc. 

Compare Punj. siffd, corn-ear, thrown (from to throw); 

kahs, what sort of, spade 

L iii. Apparent Homonyms. 

A kind of association springs up between words which, without 
being homonyms, have some accidental resemblance in form or 
meaning, or in both. Such an association may bring about curious 
changes in sound and sense. The products of folk etymology are 
striking examples of this phenomenon.' 

One word sometimes develops such apparently different meanings 
that its original identity becomes rather obscured, and even a 
difference of spelling may result. Such words are in reality polyny- 
mous words. 

Compare— 

daA^ meaning punishment meaning stick and 

and salute mound 

artha meaning wealth 'and gold, a ball, a kind of pigeon 
significance kar, hand, tax 

nikf nose, honour mahar meaning chief and 

porter. 

Also see Concatenation. 

Words which come to assume opposite meanings may also be 
sometimes confused as homonyms. 
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Examples— 

nii%hi,f sweet, salt (in Eastern U. P.); bhabhdt, wealth, ashes; 
mdLhur, poison, sweet. 

The main cause of apparent or confused homonymy is the loss of 
connection between the different meanings of words. By discovering 
the bond of connection and by tracing the missing links in the 
relationship of words, we are able to remove the illusion and see that 
words of this type are not homonyms at all. 


1. iv. Paronyms. 

Paronyms are words which have identity neither of sounds nor oi 
etymology, but have a tendency to phonetic correspondence in 
particular localities or in the speech of particular persons. 

Examples— 

Uori, for kord, blank, and koh'rd^ fog. 

merd for merd, mine, meld» fair. 

gadd for gad'bd, ass, gadd^ club^ gaddd, cushion. 

ddnd for ddnd, grain, and ddnd (with accent on -nd), wise. 

gay'nd for gay'nd, to be set, gayb'nd, to make. 

karam for Skt. karma, and krama, order. 

kathd for kathd, story, katthd, catechu. 

miSdd for maldd, flour, medd, stomach. 

bdld for bdld, sand, bhil^ bear. 

racd for racd, made, and red, Vedic hymn. 

jantd for jadtd, machine or mill, jan'td, public, etc. 

Bad pronunciation and phonetic irregularities such as singling of 
a double consonant, svarabhakti, change of accent, de-aspiration, etc. 
turn these paronyms into homonyms. 

Also compare Punjabi— 

(ap, to jump (Skt. tarpa), tub. 

Idf, lord, tail of a lamb (cf. Idfh). 
kaffd for khaffd, sour, and kaffd, calf, 
bdj for bdz, hawk, and bihaj, without, etc. 

Pathans and Kashmiris make a large number of homonyms out 
of paronyms on account of their inability to utter aspirates. Ben¬ 
galis, Garhawalls, and Gujratis, in particular, confuse Hindi sounds 
and consequently confuse meanings of words. 
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2. EFFECTS OF POLYSEMY. 

(i) Enrichment of Vocabulary. 

Differentiation by context — Grammatical use — Pho- 
NETicAL Variation. 

(ii) Ambiguity. 

Jocularity — Vagueness — Reported Speech — Bad 
Style — Literary Style. 

(iii) Mortality of words. 

(iv ) Contamination of meaning. 

( V ) New creations. 


2. L Enrichment of Vocabulary. 

When we realize that the creation of new words is the most 
difficult task for a speaker, we feel the importance of polysemy as an 
elaborate and easy means of expressing our ideas. 

Polysemy is a very important source of the enrichment of our 
language. We may say of any word of a living speech that it is a 
symbol not only of one idea, but of a series of related ideas. This 
shows that polysemic words are as numerous as the senses they convey. 

Though phonetically identical, these words different and 
distinguishable in meaning. Bhartrhari mentions eight important 
factors in the determination of their meaning, namely, connection, 
separation, accompaniment, contradiction, sense, context, gender, 
and proximity with other words. These factors may be reduced to 
two, namely, gender and context, the other factors being simply a 
few kinds of context, as we shall see below. 

The meaning of polysemantic words is, in fact, distinguished by 
(i) context, (ii) grammatical function, and (iii) phonctical variation. 

DIEFERENTIATION BV CONTEXT. As words are always placed in 
surroundings which predetermine their import, every word in com¬ 
mon use has a fixed meaning, which is, as a rule, easily comprehen- 
.sible either from the context or from its connection with some other 
words.* 

*arthaprakarai 3 uibhyAm vi prayogdcchabdiiitareijia vA.—VAkya- 
padiya. 
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Compare. 

khdte in ve khdlte hali6i| they eat, mere khdte meA^ in my 

account. 

jal in jal pi lo, drink water, ig jal ufki, the hre burnt up, 
diy^ jal rahdL hal, the lamp is lighting (not actually 
burning). 

shishd in kadghi shishd, means ‘mirror^ in khir'ki ki 
shishi, a glass-pane and shishe hi, gilAs, glass only. 

patti in patfi pafh&i means ‘an advice’, patfs bdddhi, 
a bandage, khet med idhi paffi, share, bdlo]& ki 
paffi, partition of hair, pa(|i khd lo, a sweetmeat 
mixed with rice, etc. 

Skt. paksa in cifiyod ke pak^a, the wings of birds, send ke 
paksa, contingents of the army, hamdre paki^fa med, 
on our side, bhddod ke krsna pakfa med, during 

the dark fortnight of Bhidon month. 

It has been generally recognised that context is an important 
factor in the fixation of meaning. Often a very little of the context 
is enough. Note the varying meanings of jd in vah jd rakd hal, he 
is going, sabbd hone jd rahi hal, the meeting is about to be held. 

Connection, Proximity, Accompaniment and Sense of Bhartrhari* 
may also be considered here. In him'gsri sadg jani janu nwnd 
(Rdmayan), miund refers to ‘Pdrvati’s mother’ and not to the Myna 
bird, on account of its connection with him'giri, the Himalaya, 
the father of Pirvati. In var-vadhd, var means ‘husband’, not 
‘a boon’, and in dedr yd murabbd, dedr means ‘pickles’, not 
‘conduct’, on account of the accompanying words. In dj mcl do 
ghadfe lef hS, mel means a ‘mail train’ (not 'union’), as its proxi* 
nilty with other words denotes. On account of the common sense 
prevailing between the speaker and the listener, pitd ji d gaye means 
‘our father has come’, and Ido to the servant means at once ^bnng 
my shoes’. 

Contradiction and Separation' of word-meaning suggestion arc 
also conveyed by context. Compare, in dgd yd pichd, dgd means 
‘front’ (not ‘a Muslim merchant’, as suggested by its antonym, 
pichd, back). In uttar anr dakfi^ uttar means ^north’, (not 
reply) on account of its separation from dakfip, south. All 


♦Vdkyapadiya, II, 316-—17. 
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antonymous words directly suggest the meaning of one another* 
Compare chofi nr small and big, though bafd also means <a 
ball of pulse", sond jdg'nd, sleep and rise, though aond also means 
‘gold*. 

GRAMMATIGAL USE. Polysemic words, especially the homonyms 
(vide also pp. 108 above), are usually distinguished by difference 
of grammatical function, as dm, mango (as a noun), common (as an 
adjective); kul means *air (as an adjective) and ‘family* (as a noun); 
par means ‘wing* (as a noun), ‘on* (as a postposition), and ‘but’ 
(as conjunction); khdnd means ‘meal’ (as a noun) and ‘to eat* (as 
an infinitive); khoj, search, (in feminine gender) and trace 'in 
masculine gender), or, direction, (fem.) and bank (masc.), etc. 

PHONEUGAL variation. By change of intonation (accent, 
stress or pitch) in certain cases, we can interpret meanings with 
accuracy. hi may express surprise, indignation, pain, terror, 
joy, compassion, or agreement, by varied modulation of voice, jiji 
means ‘elder sister* and with a punctuation between ji and ji, it 
means an emphatic ‘yes’. In the first case the stress is on the first 
syllable and in the second it is even, gadd with the stress on the 
initial syllable means ‘club’, and with the stress on the final syllable 
it means ‘a beggar*, kutard the acacia tree, and kut'rd, puppy; 
jai, district, ja^ revive, etc. Such polysemic words, it may be 
noted, exist only in written language and arc turned into distinct 
units by phonetic differentiation in spoken form. 


2. is. Ambiguity. 

JOCULARITY. It may have to be admitted, anyhow, that in spite 
of various means which make polysemantic words distinct in the 
linguistic consciousness of a speaker and a listener, there can be 
misunderstanding of meaning. As language is at best an imperfect 
instrument, the conventionally symbolic nature of words holds opm 
the door to error. At times terms are clear-cut and precise, at others 
they are allusive and ambiguous. Language has its playful freaks 
and exuberent moments. Polysemy is a fruitful source of puns, jokes 
and other striking expressions of a play on words also. 
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Examples— 

pitd ji, mdti ji dp ko khdne ke liye buld rahi haid, may 

mean that the mother wants to eat the father or that the mother 
wants the father to come and take his meals, bas ab bam cal 
paye, may be interpreted as‘Now we go’, or‘Now I die*, dp kab 
de ? hamed de ho gaye tis baras» clearly suggests that the speaker 
means to ask when that person came. The listener interprets it 
differently and replies: “I was born (I came here) thirty years back”, 
ham psche se khd ledge, 1 shall take my food afterwards, may 
be jocularly interpreted as ‘I shall take my food from behind, i.e. 
through the anus’. 

Vulgar people frequently enjoy ambiguous language, which is 
generally made indecent and indecorous. Some people become over- 
jocular and try to show ambiguity where there is none. They twist 
words and pretend. We often hear people saying : I thought you 
said this. 

Examples— 

hdy sdhab mar gaye, Alas! the Sahib is dead; or alas, Sir, I 
am dead, roko mat jdne do, ‘stop, don’t let him go’, or ‘don't 
stop, bt him go. merd na terd, ‘mine, not yours’, or ‘neither mine 
nor yours’, or ‘yours, not mine’. Punctuation definitely distinguishes 
meanings in sentences, but a listener may at times like to distort a 
correct statement. Some listeners try to indulge in jocularity even 
with paronyms by making them, or pretending to hear them as 
homonyms, dm par mor d gayd hsu, a peacock has come up on 
the mango tree, or, the mango tree has blossomed, adld band hai, 
the school is closed, or the wretched thing (abusive adld) is closed. 

Misunderstanding often occurs in a given context between words 
which belong to the same grammatical category and to the same 
sphere of ideas. 

Examples— 

ek told aedr le dnd, bring one tola of pickles or one earthen 
vesselful of pickles. In ek gadd ddkbd thd mdldm nahid kahdd 
Sstyd, gadd as a paronym, may be interpreted to mean‘an ass’, or 
‘a cushion’, ghar ae bdt karedge, I shall talk to you (say, on the 
telephone) from my house, «or I shall talk to my wife. fdj 

gayd, the stick is broken, or the land-mark is broken. 

yAGV£NES9« Ambiguity in meaning also grows out of relations 
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to be characterised. This ambiguity inheres in Hindi adjectives and 
adverbs» although it is present also in certain nouns and verbs, 
nayi msJsdn may mean *a modern house* or *a new house*. 3 rahdUk 
kann rah'ti hS may mean ‘who lives in this house*, or <who lives 
in the world i.e. every one dies*, ab bare din hZUk may refer to the 
current year, the present century, or even the Kali Yuga (Age), 
vah kbel't^ hiS may mean ‘he plays at this moment* or <he has the 
capacity of playing. 

REPORTED SPEECH. Hindi presents ambiguity also in reported 
speech as it does not make distinctions between direct and indirect 
narration, os'ne mujhe kahd ki merd bbatiji pds bo gayd 
may mean : His nephew passed, or my nephew passed, ns^aa 
batdiydL ki piti ji bimir h3d may imply that the father was ill 
or that he is (even now) ill. 

BAD STYLE. Ambiguity often results from bad style and an 
improper use of words, as in ydrop Bllr eshid med bayd 3 niddha 
hogi, which may mean ‘there will be a war between Europe and 
Asia* or ‘There will be a war in Europe and Asia*, rdjd ko 
ap'nikar cboy'ad nabid cdLbiye means ^The king after owning 
a person should not desert him* while the writer wanted to say: 
rijd ko ap*sid kar cbop^nd ssabid €:dhiye. i.c. the king must 
collect his tax. 

LITERARY STYLE. In literature, which is more conscious of the 
polysemantic nature of words than colloquial language, ambiguity 
exists in a rich variety. Even scholars may differ in their interpre¬ 
tation of a given passage, as the following— 

pudtis ko(i sutdsut tere argba caybdne ite bSUi^ Here 
8utd 8ut may mean daughters and sons (aotd and sut) or good sons 
as well as bad sons (sat, asut). 

jasodd bdr bdr yah bbikbS* 

b2 koi brij med bitu bamdrBn cabit gopalS rdkhS. 

Here bdr bdr may mean ‘many times’, ‘from door to door*, *0 
my child, O my child or ‘every hair of hers*. 

Two of the most important figures of speech, namely Parono¬ 
masia (sblefa) and Equivoque (vakrokti), with their varieties are 
based on polysemy. Dr^^aktltas of Silr'dds are verses of this type. 
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The well known conversation between Kr^^a and Ridhi and that 
between Lak$m{ and Pdrvati are instances of the conscious, but 
masterful, employment of polysemy. 

Yamaka or Analogue is another figure based on polysemy. In 
jin'ki dehtt to jdLn'ki khtSr, note the homonyms jdn'ki, Sita, 
and ji,n ki, of life, bahi baki pbiri bahi citra n gupitra kl, 
i.e., the ledger book (bahi) of Citra and Gupitra kept floating 
(bahi bahi) in the Ganges. 

For more examples please refer to any book on Hindi Alai^kdras. 


2. iii. MortaUty of Words* 

As the result of ambiguity language becomes vague, and speakers 
may feel obliged to substitute for such a word some cognate term of 
more exact and specific meaning. Listeners doubt the sincerity of a 
person who uses ambiguous language. 

The main function of language is to convey meaning, and if this 
is not accomplished, ambiguous terms become obsolete. Polysemy is 
one of the important causes of word-mortality. 

Most of the Sanskrit words of this nature have either died out 
or become monosemic. Compare ari, mrpila, karkah, and go» 
gati, kila, asura, etc., 

Homonyms, in general, may injure the frequency of form. Often 
accidental phonetic resemblance would awaken undesirable associa* 
tions. For example, when speech forms become homonymous with 
tabu forms, the former sense is disfavoured. It is a remarkable fact 
that the tabu-word itself is much more tenacious of life than the 
harmless homonym. The word ghaAf^y bell, is avoided, as it is 
readily taken to mean ‘penis’, laAfh is no longer used to mean ‘stick’, 
as it is invariably associated with vulgarity and means ‘a rude fellow*, 
ghus gayA, entered, is avoided as it is generally taken in bad sense. 
So also Punjabi vay, enter. Dogri, Punjabi lODyA, boy, excites laugh¬ 
ter as it is usually understood to denote ‘penis’. Rajasthani phoki, 
hollow, is a vulgarism as it has come to signify ‘the female private 
organ’. We remember giggling at the Skt. words cAta (phal), mango, 
which in Hindi means ‘female organ’, andtcodate, urges, which now 
means <to copulate’ in cod^nA. Urdu lan'tarAni, boasting, we 
used to read with a suppressed voice as Ian in Punjabi means ‘penis’. 
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It will be noted that of all forms of polysemantic terms, polyny- 
mous words have the lowest mortality. That is why our language 
is so rich in expression to«day. 


2. iv. Contamiiiatiim of Meaning. 

Though comparatively rarely, different meanings of a word may 
be blended into a new semanteme. This phenomenon has the same 
psychological basis as contamination of synonyms. The listener, in 
the act of comprehending a word, is reminded of more than one 
meaning at a time. These usually do not suggest themselves, as to 
every hearer each word has a single predominant meaning. Second¬ 
ary meanings of a word cannot naturally be blended. Words which 
have more than one primay meaning alone may tend to be conta¬ 
minated occasionally. 

Examples— 

jdl meaning ‘trick’, ‘fraud’ is a compromise between jil, net, 
and Ar. ja’l counterfeit. baAdi, a slave, a prisoner, has resulted 
from Per. baAd, shut, and Skt. bandhana^ bondage, ydr in Punjabi 
means ‘a paramour’, although Per. yir means ‘a friend’, but Skt. 
jdra is an illegitimate husband. 


2. V. New Creations. 

When polysemantic words become useless as vehicles of thought, 
words with definite and distinct meanings come to take their 
place. Examples of this phenomenon may be seen in the section 
on Phonetic Change for Semantic Change (pp. 70 ff). Some¬ 
times old and obsolete words may be revived for their distinctive 
quality. Most of the revivals from Sanskrit are induced by this 
motive. It may also be noted that such words are not monose- 
mantic, as kadfak, thorn (in Hindi), and ‘finger nail’, ‘thorn’, ‘fish¬ 
bone’, ‘bamboo’, ‘faulr, etc. (in fenskrit); khal, wicked (in Hindi) 
and ‘earth’, ‘mill’, ‘wicked’, ‘sun’, ‘thorn apple’ (in Sanskrit); gradth, 
book (in Hindi) and book, wealth, binding (in Sanskrit), etc. 

More frequently, however, words are modified phonetically and 
given clear-cut significations for which see the last chapter. 
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l. NATURE OF SYNONYMY. 

(i) Definition of a Synonym. 

(ii) The Four Stand-points. 

(iii) Three Varieties of Synonymity. 


L L Definition of m Synonym. 

It is very hard to describe ‘Synonyms’. They are described as 
“words of like significance (samirthak) in the main, but also with a 
certain unlikeness as well, with very much common, but also with 
somewhat private and peculiar.” Ordinarily, both in popular 
literary acceptation, and as employed in special dictionaries of such 
words, synonyms are words sufficiently alike in general s^nification 
to be liable to be confounded but yet so difierent in special definition 
as to require to be distinguished. This means that synonyms are 
words whose significations partly agree and partly disagree. 

Webster’s definition of a synonym is as follows: “A noun or 
other word having the same agnification as another is its synonym. 
Two words containing the same idea are synonymous.” 

If this is accepted as a definition, Eng. ‘love’ and Skt. prema, 
and Eng. ‘boy,’ Ger, knabe, Skt. bilnlui and H. lay'kdi arc synonyms. 
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Strictly speaking they are equivalents and not synonyms. Again, 
5 jiar, fear, dariv'ni, frightful, ^ar'pok, timid, 
should be synonymous, as they contain the same idea. But, it may 
be noted that their grammatical usage is different. Moreover, it has 
been generally accepted that no two words of the same signification 
actually exist in any one particular language. 

The New English Dictionary (Oxford) gives a better definition. 
The synonym, it says, is ‘‘strictly, a word having the same sense 
as another (in the same language), but more usually, either or any 
of two or more words (in the same language) having the same 
general s- nse, but possessing each of the meanings which are not 
shared by the other or others, or having different shades of meanings 
or implications appropriate to different contexts.” It is essential 
that synonymous words as such should exist in the same language. 
It may also be added that they must belong to the same gram 
rnatical class. This is a very widely accepted definition of a synonym. 
Yet there is a serious objection even against this. Three or more 
vrords may be arranged in couples, the members of each pair having 
a closer affinity with each other than with the rest, and the various 
couples being mutually connected by each member appearing in 
two of them at the same time, as in— 

caFiii, to go, and phir'nd, to move; phir'nA and muf'ndl, 
to turn ; muf'nd and cakkar ki('nA, to go round ; cakkar 
and cakkar khdni, to revolve; cakkar khdi&d and 
cakVdnd, to be puzzled; cak'rdnd, and ghab'rdnd, to be 
embarassed, etc. 

But compare cal'nd to go, and ghab'rdnd to be embarassed. 
'fhe two are very widely different in meaning. 

Also vidkVd, and widow; rdd^ and rad^i^ widow, 

prostitute; rad^i and veahyd, prostitute; veshyd and sadd 
suhdgin, one whose husband lives ever; saddsuhdgm and 
saabbdgyavati, lucky ; sOUbhdgyavati, and sukhi, happy; 
sukbi and khush, glad. 

But compare vidb'vd, widow, and khttsh, glad. The two arc 
very widely different in meaning as well as grammar. 

As may be gathered by this last example, all the various words 
of a language could be treated as synonyms, if only the connecting 
chain is made long enough, and the interval filled up by the requi¬ 
site links, In this united universe; where everything is part of a 
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whole, no two notions can be entirely dissociated. 

However, practical reasons forbid to give the term this wide and 
meaningless signification. We restrict conveniently the term ^sy¬ 
nonyms’ to the most nearly allied ideas. Synonyms, we agree, arc 
WORDS OF ALMOST IDENTICAL MEANING OR COMMON ^CORE-SENSE* BUT 
WITH A CERTAIN SHADE OR NUANCE OF DIFFERENCE. 


1. IL The Four Stand-points. 

Even this, we shall see, does not present a complete picture. of a 
synonym. There are four stand-points from which a synonym may 
and must be handled by a student of Semantics. These four, if a 
sound synthesis is desired, are the following— 

(a) The etymologist’s outlook; 

(b) The literary man’s outlook ; ^ 

(c) The layman’s outlook ; 

(d) The dialectical speaker’s outlook. 

The above definition, viz., words of identical ‘core-sense’ in the 
main but with a certain unlikeness as well, concerns only the literary 
man. For the layman there is absolutely no difference between 
prthvi and bhdmi (earth), for instance. He uses several words 
indiscriminately to denote one and the same thing or idea. To avoid 
repetition of words in his speech, oral or written, he employs others 
to convey the same sense. Even the literary man, keen to find, or 
conscious of, a small difference of meaning, sometimes stoops to the 
educated layman’s conception. The language of poetry and, in a 
less degree, of written prose, demands a store of synonyms on which 
an author can draw at will, thereby forming an individual style and 
avoiding monotony. 

With all this, the educated man does not always ignore the 
discrimination between allied words. He docs differentiate between 
cal'nd and to go, for instance. He is helped and influenced 

by the literary man, to a great extent, by the etymologist and the 
lexicographer. It is the lexicographer’s business to differentiate 
all such words of language. From his view-point, between words 
commonly classed as synonyms there is always some difference in 
suggestion or in area of meaning, however subtle, slight, or difficult 
to define. When one form has been used, a second or third form 
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cannot be employed in the same sense. Few are the words that can 
be set down as exact equivalents in any language. For the ctymo* 
logist prthvi and bhAmi are only allied words, not synonymous in 
the strict sense of the term. 

In dialect the number of synonyms, in the strict sense of the 
term, is inappreciable because the stock of words of one particular 
dialect is so limited and usage so traditionally fixed that there is 
little scope for synonymity. 

The semantician will have to evaluate all synonymous words 
from these four standpoints, prthvi and bh^mi are not synony¬ 
mous to an etymologist. But his outlook ends with the Rgveda. 
In the Rgveda prthvi occurs as an attribute of bhdmi (prthu, the 
broad, bh^mi, substance), but in the Yajurveda prthvi becomes a 
substantive so that the sentence rasamayi prthvi occurs there. 
Here the etymologist vacates his position for the literary man. For 
the Yajurvedic literary man prthvi has become a real synonym 
for bhumi and he has no distinct view of the literal meaning of 
prthvi. 

From the dialectical speaker’s standpoint there is only one word 
for mosquito, namely macchar (Punjab), macchaf (U.P.), 
(Gujrat), or mashd (Bengal). From the layman’s view-point 
macchar and macchar» or macchaif and or and 

maahdk are synonymous. To the literary man all these four words 
are interchangeable and identical, though he knows where to 
use which. The etymologist understands fully that mashd (Skt. 
mashakah) relates to its buzzing sound, macchar (Skt. matsara) 
is due to its wicked and hostile nature and which is a general 

term, on account of its sting, macchar and macchaiT are dialec¬ 
tical. 

A literary man’s consciousness of differentiation in the meaning 
of synonymous words has often resulted in fineness of diction, exact¬ 
ness of communicability of thought, subtleness of style, and master¬ 
liness of language. The Riti poets of the later mediaeval period 
in Hindi were particularly proficient in the choice of words, and 
critics have explained how impossible it is to replace even a single 
word in the whole couplet of Bihari, for example, or in the poetry 
of Dev, DAs, Padmdkar or Sendpati, besides many others, without 
impairing the sense of its author or without spoiling the intrinsic 
beauty of the work. It is generally claimed that the workmanship 
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of Prasad’s ^Kdmdyani* (an epic poem of modern times) lies mainly 
in its semantic discrimination based on the right choice of words 
which are irreplaceable and indispensable. Often, a critic who is 
more etymological than the writer himself has succeeded in demons¬ 
trating his own pedantry, rather than the ingenuity of that 
writer. 

Anyhow, whether it is the critic’s explanation or the conscious 
application of the author, a study of such words would be extremely 
interesting for a student of Hindi synonymy. 


1. iiL Three Varieties of Synonymity. 

It would, indeed, be a life study to prepare a full evaluation of 
all words in any language—how far a word is a perfect synonym 
as from an educated layman’s viewpoint, how far a word is only 
allied to another and not at all synonymous as from an etymologist’s 
or a scholastic poet’s viewpoint, or, how far words are partly 
synonymous and only partly allied as is the actual case in an 
advanced language. Synonyms are, thus, of three kinds. 

A. Absolute synonyms i.e. words absolutely coincident or words 
which can be used interchangeably in almost all contexts, as— 

vastra, and kap'y^ cloth chdydi, and chdAh, shade 

bhim, and ^Ar'pok, timid kSdi, and baAdi, prisoner 

gokhd, and jharokhd^ venti* kdLm'dev, and madan, Cupid 

lator 

vdyu, and pavan, wind cdci, and kdLkt aunt 

nikab and aamip, near shit, and aar'di, cold; etc., etc. 

We shall discuss in the next article the causes of growth of such 
equivalent words in Hindi. It has to be noted that, in general, 
such words are nouns, naturally because we have mostly borrowed 
noun-words from languages other than Hindi. 

B. Partial synonyms i.e. differing in sense in some contexts but 
equivalent in other places. They may be divided into two categories 
—(1) words that were originally synonymous but later differentiated. 
kaU (from Tamil) and maz'ddr (from Persian) have the same mean¬ 
ing. But usage has confined the kvls to a porter, especially at railway 
stations, and mas'ddr to a labourer, a general worker employed to 
carry loads, dig the field or clean your house. Eng. ♦school’ and 
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Skt. pithaSiiiUL have had the same denotation. But in course of 
time, a ‘school’ has come to mean general teaching institution’, 
while connotes a Sanskrit institution, indigenous school 

or a school for girls, riti now means ‘custom of a formal or religious 
kind’ rsvdj, an established custom in a group, and cdl, general 
conduct of individuals or multitudes. 

The following terms, for example, were used differently in Sans¬ 
krit, and are still so used by careful speakers and learned writers. But 
for all practical purposes they have almost approximated in meaning. 

dakh and khed ; although actually the latter is a stronger 
term for misery in despair. 

dil, hrday, man, and ji In fact, dil is the pulsating organ 
called the heart, hrdaya Is the abstract heart, man is the mind and 
life, soul. 

ghor, terrific, atyanta, limitless, bafi, big, bahnt, much, have 
become convertible in several phrases. 

C. Indefinite synonyms, i.e. words which are either perfectly 
different but loostily used as synonyms or generally synonymous but 
differentiated by scholars. Examples of the first type arc—caaki 
and kur'si for chair, although the two are quite different in form 
and use; chari and cdkkd for knife, although cdkii is foldable. 
Examples of the second type are— dayA mercy for the needy and 
the depressed, and krpd, kindness for the youngers, an obligation, 
anve^ap, anusandhin, gave^'pi, and khoj have, so far, been 
used indiscriminately for search or research. But a distinction has 
been attempted to fix anve^ap for exploration, gavef'pd for re¬ 
search, anusandhin for investigation, and khoj for discovery (vide 
^Shabda Sidhand’ by Shri R. C. Varma, p. 103); kalah and 
jhag'i^d' are used as equivalents, but it is insisted that kalah is 
discord and jhag'^a is quarrel. 

It has to be admitted, as a rule, that synonymous words become 
equivalents in some contexts and different in signification in some 
other contexts on account of the polysemantic values of those words, 
which we have already discussed in the previous chapter. Their 
alliances vary with variations in their meanings, bhafak'nd, to 
flare up, is equivalent to jal uth^nd, but bhafak'nd, to get excited, 
is synonymous with uttejit honkf and bha^ak'ni, to get startled, 
means Now consider the position of jal u^h'ni, uttejit 

honA and cmAk*nA which have extremely distant relationship. 
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2. SOURCES OF SYNONYMY. 

(i) Bilingualism. 

( ii) Cultural Distinction. 

(iii) DESGRiPTive names. 

(iv ) Epithets. 

( V ) Onomatopoeias. 

( vi ) Mythology and Superstition. 
( vii) Semantic convergence. 

( viii ) Figures. 

( ix ) Paraphrase. 

( X ) Literary style. 

( xi) Synonymy in Proper Names. 

; xii ) Negation of antonyms. 


2. i. Bilingualism. 

The acceptance ut a word from another language where a native 
word already existed is an important source of synonymy in a com- 
posit-• language like Hindi. The conquered classes are obliged to 
adopt words from the language of the conquerors. Authors, familiar 
with many tongues, use words which are luxuries, not necessities. 
Borrowings from cognate dialects and neighbouring languages arc 
also fairly common. Various tribes, each with its own dialect, 
kindred, indeed, but in many respects distinct, coalesce into one people 
and desiring to form a lingua franca cast their contributions into a 
common stock. The following equivalents may be compared— 

bdd'shdh (Per.), riji (tsm.), kadam (Per.), pair (tbh), foot- 

king step 

kkar (Per.), gad'hd (Hindi), khar'gosh (Per.), aasd (Hindi), 

ass hare 

sher (Per.), siAha (Ski.), lion kSsh (Eng.), nagad (Per.), cash 
nafA (Ar.), lAbha (Skt.), profit (Eng.), cAy (Chinese?), tea 
cAci (Punjab and U. P.), kAki (Eastern U. P., Bihar, Bengal 

and Bombay), aunt 

dAdA, bAbAy AjA (nursery words from various dialects), grand¬ 
father. 

aAgochA (tbh.), gam'ckA (as far as Allahabad), a napkin. 
royA and kaAkaf (both onom.), pebble. 
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mAf (tsm.), ciUi^ (onom.), rat. 
bak'rd (onom)» chdg (stsm.), goat, 
bhit, bhitti, bhiti (dialectical), wall. 
santarA (Port.), n^raAgi (Per.) orange. 

Sometimes we have triplicates and even quin triplicates. 

Compare— 

bhit, bhitti, bhiti, divdil for a wall; 

mdsfar, adhy^pak, pddhdL, upddhy^y, pad^it ji for School- 
master; 

piydL, pir, vyathd, bithdL, darda for pain ; 
mirdir, amir, dhani, dhan'vin, dhan'vdld, sefh, mahdjan, 
sdhdkdLr, ko^hi vili. for a rich man ; etc. 

There is always a tendency among literate classes to use learned 
words, Sanskrit, Persian or English, in their speech. People pick 
them up for fashion. In literature, especially, such words arc 
commonly used side by side with colloquial words. Examples of 
synonymous words from Persian (including Perso-Arabic) arc— 
aj'gar (stsm.), aj'dahi (Ar.) sddp (tbh.), sarpa (tsm), 

python snake 

miini (H.), siriki (Skt.), la^^d (H.), modaka (Skt.), a 
Myna bird kind of sweetmeat 

cyddfi (H.), pipiliki (Skt.), jug'nd (H.), khadyota (Skt.), 

ant glow-worm 

af'sar (Eng.), hdkim (Per.), adhikdri (Skt.), ofiicer. 

It may also be noted that the popular word is at times foreign, 
but it is often replaced in literary Hindi by the native one. 

Compare— 

jaldi (Per.), shighra (Skt.), agar (Per.), yadi (Skt.), if 
at once 

jari6ir (Per.), avashya (Skt.), kabdPnd, svikdr kar'nd, to 

must accept, to admit 

bimdr (Per.), rogi (Skt.), ill, patient. 

The use of Sanskrit words in such cases is less extensive. 

More examples are— 

dr dm, vishrdm, rest hdzir, upasthit, present 

indm, puraskdr, prize daftar, kdrydlay, office 
kamar, kafi, waist oiakla, anukara^, imitation 

kharca, vyaya, expenditure phaldnd, amuk, so-and-so 
madjdr, svikrt, accepted hiasd^ bhdg, part. 
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Sometimes the popular form is native but the literary Hindi 
prefers a foreign word. 

Compare— 

je (or jo), ki (Per.), that jane, dkd'mi (Per.), men. 

Literate persons show this preference even in their day-to-day 
speech, as— 

Eng. ‘wife’ to patni, ‘father’ to pitd or bdp. 

Muslim speakers generally use a number of Persian words and 
Christians English words, although common words are either 
tatsamas or tadbhavas. 

Sometimes vulgarisms or popular forms are translated to give 
them a literary or cultural tinge. See 2. ii. below. 

Sometimes learned words are coined, and foreign words, though 
popular, are translated. 

havdi jahij = vdyuydn, program kdryakram, 

aeroplane programme 

riy ~ anumati, opinion klarka — lekhak, clerk 
ummid'vdr paddrthi, candidate. 

The impact of European culture has necessitated this tendency 
in almost all fields of our activities including literature, philosophy, 
history, science and even religion. 

It may be repeated that our contact with foreign languages, 
especially Perso-Arabic and English, and the revival of Sanskrit in 
Hindi vocabularies has been an important factor for synonymy in 
our language. A large number of partial or absolute synonymous 
words have been established in general usage in Sanskrit. Hindi 
inherited these words and their usages as such. The ‘Amara Ko§a’ 
enumerates them rather elaborately. A reference may be made to 
words for cow, lotus, cloud, sun, moon, cupid, mountain, eye, body, 
cat, monkey, horse, thief, Brahmana, wife, wood, wine, gold, etc. 
Most of these words are being used as complete synonyms in Hindi. 

A very large number of tatsamas and their tadbhava forms 
co-exist as absolute synonyms. 

The tatsamas are the property of learned classes and tadbhavas 
of the common folk. 

Examples— 

karigiay kdn, ear ko^thay ko^hy leprosy 

kaipfaky k^Afiy thorn kumiry kvAi&rdy bachelor 

gaury gordLy white gambhiry gabar^y deep 
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granthi, knot grAm, giikv, village 

candrami, cdlkd, moon cslAcu^ code, beak 

tikf tikhd, sharp dipak, diyd, lamp 

dagdhai dddh, milk dakfi^, ddhind, right 

nrtya, ndc, dance nagna, nadgd, naked 

nidrd, nidd, sleep prahar, pahar, period 

parik^d, parakh, test vindu, bddd, drop 

vydghra, bdgh, tiger vrddha, bii^^bd, old 

bdhu, bddh, arm bhramar, bhandrd, bee 

muktd, moti, pearl vdspa, bhdp, steam 

bhikijfd, bhikh, alms megb, meh, cloud 

adrya, adraj, sun aatya, aac, truth 

aandhyd, addjh, evening avariqia, aond, gold 
etc., etc. 

A list of Persian (including Arabic) words that have become 
synonymous with Indian words in current Hindi is given in an 
appendix. It may be pointed out that the future of these Persian 
words is uncertain, though some of them have a sure chance of 
survival on account of their (a) greater signification, (b) better 
expressiveness, (c) finer semantic value, or (d) commoner use. 


2. iL Cultural Diatinction. 

Use of different words by different classes is, as noted above, 
another cause of synonymy. The following words used by Hindus 
and Muslims separately may be noted. Some of these are partial 
synonyms. 

ar'tbi, jandzd, bier msasi, khdld, aunt 

ammd, ammi, mother up'deah, vdz, sermon 

lahvar, alldh, God krpd, fazal, grace of God 

pitd, bdp, abbd, father brat, rozd, fast 

bhoj, valimd, feast pdfh, taldvat, recitation of the 

ga{h bandhan, akda, scriptures 

matrimony tar'kdri, adlan, curry 
jiji, bdjs, sister jijd, ddlhd bhdi, brother*in* 

ahukravdr, jummd, Friday law 

aom^vdr, pir, Monday. 

Some words have lower or higher spheres ol‘ culture. The 
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vocabulary of rustic person includes such words as pAd'ss^ to break 
wind, hag'nd, to secrete, secreta, jori, wife, mohardrAf 

woman, laad^d, boy, Imd^iyd, girl, which educated cultured classes 
usually avoid, and use, instead, havd choy'iid, shflilc kar'ad or 
(afti kar'sid, vif^hd or mSld, patni, nrat, lay'kd, lay'ki, etc. 
Also see Euphemism in the following pages. 


2. iil. Descriptive Names. 

The characteristic merit of the Sanskrit vocabulary, and, for the 
matter of that, of modern Hindi as of other old Aryan languages, 
is that words are mostly significant. In some languages synonyms 
are fewer, as the single word for an idea is often without any gram* 
matical connotation, so to say. It merely denotes a thing, e.g. earth, 
water, sky, etc. in the English language. But in Sanskrit even simple 
words like prthvi, dkdsha, jala, manusya, sdrya, sarpa, etc 
have a rational etymological explanation. Thus prthvi» means the 
vast one, jala, the cold substance, dkdsha, the luminous expanse, 
manufya, the thinking being, adrya, the moving planet, and sarpa, 
the creeping being. Although it may be said that the etymological 
sense is never present in the mind of the common speaker, the manu¬ 
facturers of words do bear it in mind. If we take into account 
various synonyms of a word (and almost every word has a large or 
small number of these), we can recover all that was in the mind of 
the first speakers about the particular substance (or action) indicated 
by the word. These ideas have, of course, not been always the 
same. The Vcdic people had, for example, notions about the earth 
or water or sky which do not all occur to the classical or mediaeval 
or modern thinker, while others which did not occur to the Vcdic 
people, are prominent in later stages of human thought. Gold is 
hema, ayas, as it is attractive, hirapyam, hdfakam, as it is the 
yellow stuff, loham, as it is red, candra, kanak, as it is shining, 
amrtam, as it is indestructible, kddeana, as it is fresh in colour and 
jdtardpa, as it is ornamental. The sky pervades (viyata) and covers 
(ambara), it is a vast expanse (pufkara), it shines (dkdaka) and is 
seen in space (antarikfa). Night is unctuous (naktd) and wavy 
(4rmyd) and deceitful (dofd). It is twin with the day (ydmiai)* 
The day covers the sky (vdsara) and is luminous (dina). 
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Words express the relations of things and the relations of things 
are almost infinite, and especially must they seem so to the delicate 
sens 2 of the youthful world. It is not essentially the most conspicuous 
feature of a thing that is taken into account in giving a name to it. 
It may be a feature which first strikes the attention of a man. The 
tree is called vrksa as it is cut, pddap as it takes food from roots, 
mahimh as it grows on the ground, shdkhi on account of its 
branches, drum for its wood, pey on account of its trunk (pip^a) 
and Bengali and Eastern Hindi gdeh for its progressive movement, 
Punjabi rukh which means ‘shining’ (ri&iksa). Similarly the sea is 
called abdhi or udadhi as it is an expanse of water, pdrdv^r as 
it is limitless, ratnikar as it is a mine of gems, and samudra as it 
pervades or as it rises. In Hindi, an insect is called kiy^ as it is 
tinged according to its surroundings (Skt. colour), pataAgd as 

it becomes one with the leaf (patrdikga) ; bhun'g^ as it moves about 
on the ground (bhdmigah), or as it moves on arms (cf. bhuja^gay 
a sirpent), and so on. The peg is called khii^ti as it is protected, 
fa:&g'yt as it is used for hanging things, and kil as it may also be 
used to close a hole. Betrothal is called ma^g'ui as relatiotiship is 
thus demanded and sagdi as it makes the relations real 

(sagd), Punj. koy'mdi as it means the foundation of a family 
(kafumba). The marriage party is called bardt < Skt. varaydtrd, 
bridegroom’s journey and janeti as it consists of men, Punj. jadj < 
Skt. janyd, relation. 

A thing thus begins to acquire more and more designations along 
with the advancement of knowledge. Synonymous words, at first 
define different aspects of a thing. But in course of time each one of 
them comes to denote it in all its aspects. When each of the words 
is coined, its especial signification is felt and intended. If at a later 
date the especial colouring is lost from consciousness, and nothing 
more is thought of than the general notion or the whole object, we 
arrive at synonyms. 


2. iv. Epithets. 

Sometimes names are given to things in particular circumstances. 
But in course of time those names lose their peculiar application and 
become common. Thus ahttld vdhan, the vehicle of Sitla Devi, 
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kilipini, the black water, and Siva’s herb, have become 

synonymous with gad'hi^ an ass, desh'mkiU, exile, and bhadgi 
hemp drug, respectively, (h^kar, master, and nis, barber, have 
become synonymous. Compare the word ‘ master * being used for a 
tailor. Flattering words like av^mi, lord, for sAdhu, mendicant, 
babishti, heavenly, for miah'ki, water-carrier, haldrkhor, legiti¬ 
mate earner, for meh'tar, great man, and jamAdir, a military' 
officer, for bhaAgi, sweeper, are notable examples. 


2. V. Onomatopoeias. 

Even onomatopoeic words, we have noted, may be synonymous, 
as they start with describing various impressions, received by a 
listener. Thus bis'bisind^ baj'bajdnd, to ferment. 

bhas'bhasi, thartkali, safar^pafar, ad^ badk^ 

flabby trifles 

rofi, kaiUcaf, pebble khaAkh, chd^chi, barren 

(hanak, casak, to jingle (hak'tbakini, khaf'- 

khafdndy to knock. 

Onomatopoeic words may become synonymous with conventional 
words. 

Compare— 

dhadhak, Isn, flames dharddhar^ lagdtdr, 

dham'kdnd, ^^rdni^ to continuous 

frighten dhasak, irffyd, jealousy 

thap'ki, shibiak; encourage¬ 
ment, etc. 


2. vi. Mythology and Superstition. 

i 

Mythology and superstition have played an important part in 
multiplying the names of objects. 

Examples— 

'!§ mrgidk, one with a mark of a deer, shaah'dhar, one bearing 
a hare, for the moon; 

makar'dhvaj, one with the flag bearing the sign of a crocodile, 
for kdm'devy Cupid; 
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sAryapriyii, the beloved of the sun, for duLyA^ shade ; 
pirvati, the daughter of the Himalayas, for glAri, the white* 
wife of Siva. 


2« vii. Semantic Convergence. 

Another source of the same superfluity of synonyms arises from 
the fact that of two words, each may develop its meaning on its 
own lines, and the meanings may come to converge so as to become 
one and the same. Owing to this process there arise two forms for 
one and the same idea. 

Compare— 

khdkniL, to cat, mdir'nd, to beat, to kill, in kisi ki rupayi khi 
jdind) mir lenii, to embezzle another’s money. 

ttgal'ndiy to turn out from the mouth, and ulat'nA, to upset, to 
vomit 

Lord, governor, navib, Nawab, prince, in Agnyf Idf (or 

nav ^b) kahiA ke, 

rupayif rupee, palai, pice, for dkan, money. 

In other terms, as the result of shifting of meaning some words 
drift apart and others approach one another. Many idioms become 
synonymous in this way. Further examples— 

kahdA ae, from where, kSae, how, for ^never,’ as in ab mi'ke 
darahan kahiA ae (kalae) boAge, ve to aa^i he liye vidA ho 
gaye, we shall never see him, he is gone for ever. 

khdk, dust, patthar, stone, in ia hAt par khik 
patthar miro, let it go. 

iiiJdioA med cubh'nd, lit. to prick in the eyes, and dil med 
jam'ni, to be fixed in the heart, far ‘to be liked.’ 

dllcal, cloth and kith, hand, in dneal paadLr'ni, and hdth 
phalldni, for no beg’. 


2. viii. Figures. 

Figurative use of a word mab^ it synonymous with ap oitlin^iy 
word. Note how meanings converge in tjhe following-r* 
ahaac (cleanliness), jadgal (jungle), latrine; 
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svftrgiivA# (life in heaven), dehAnt (end of the body), mrtya, 
death; 

pef ki Ag, fire of the stomach, bhdkh, hunger 
are cases of euphemism. 

hajdrod, thousands, kai» many ; adbhnt, unprecedented, and 
nirAld, desolate, wonderful; gkor terrific, and atyant, limitless, 
bahaty very, much, due to exaggeration. 

Ironical expressions like iidkd sddd, straight and simple, hazVat, 
a pemnality, have become synonymous with pigal, fool, and cdldk, 
clever, or dkdrtd, wicked. 

Metaphorical uses coalesce in meaning, as in 
kayl dhdip, tez dhdp, hot sun ; 
mifha churi, kap'ti^ viahvda'ghdti, treacherous; 
tefhi khir, samasyd, problem. 

For other examples sec the next chapter. 

With these may be compared another class of words which are 
used indifferently, not because they express precisely the same ideas, 
but because they do not express any clearly definable ideas at all, 
such as terms of abuse and vituperation. In a passion I may say 

gad'hd, zdar, ndldyak, pigal kahsd kd, donkey, swine, unfit, mad, 
etc., to mean nothing more than *a stupid^ 


2. ia. Paraphraae^ 

Sometimes a word may have a compound sense expressed in a 
compound word, or a phrase, as— 

kaHd = kar'ne vdUL, doer pleg = makimiri, plague 
kaladk »= kdlakb kd %ik£f phddai = prdp-dad^, death 
black mark penalty 

UM ^ hdth'kati, lame of khdAf » kdn ki mill, ear. 

hand wick 

ladghan nlrihir, fast dth'yi » phafi kap'yi, rag 
dkobin ^ dhobi ki atri, dattak god balfkiyi be^iy 
washerwoman adopted son. 

Dictionaries give meanings in this way. For want of vocabulary 
we often use such expressions. Sometimes we use analytic words to 
avoid the unfamiliar and learned ones. Compare giy^ sc gine 
anger; tidak ba|iM vili^ musician. 
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Verbs formed by adding hoa^t lag'ni, ^AVnAf etc., also 

become synonyms of this type. 

Compare— 

rok'ni, rukivaf ucat'ndL, udlf hon^ to be 

impede estranged 

sunini, var^an kar'ni, to ghus'ni, bkitar jind, to 

relate enter 

4ki&A4^'ndi, (oh lend, to cahak'nd, khil nth'nd, to 

search bloom 

jof'nd, jof lagdnd, to join ula|'nd, kai kar'nd, to vomit. 


2. X. Literary style. 

Synonymy, like polysemy, is another incident of literature. Neces¬ 
sities of rhyme, rythm, style, harmony and variety of composition 
lend to the employment of various words which make them synony¬ 
mous with others. Take any passage in Hindi and it would be 
found containing words which are easily replaceable by simpler or 
different ones, as in— 

u» kdl pasheim or ravi ki rah gai baa Idlimd; 
hone lag! kuch kuch pragaf si ydmini ki kdlimd —M.S. 
Here kdl - * samay, time, or =- taraf, side, Idlimd = Idli, redness, 
ydmini ^ rdt, night, and kdlimd ^ addherd, darkness. 

Sometimes, for the same reasons, words may be employed in 
stmses other than their own and made synonymous with other words, 
as kdlimd, blackness, for addherd, darkness. 

Also note the use of pd^igrahap, marriage, for avlamban, 
resort, in cintd na vighnod ki karo pdnigrahan kar niti kd. 
It appears that synonymy must exist so long as the question of style 
dominates the mind of the writer. In one sentence he would say 
khd lo and in another bhojan kar lo, in order to avoid repetition 
of words, which he thinks, is a bad style. 


2. ad. Synonymy in Proper Names. 

Some scholars believe that the question of synor. ymy does not 
arise in the case of proper names as they are not significative. But 
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due to the same cause, wc get— 

praydg9 iULhibAd, Allahabad 

mahesh, shiv, Siva 
kishi, bandLras, Benaras 
rdni ganj, d&dddpur, 

Dandupur 

rim'ndth) munni ke bbSyd, 

(for the husband) 
asojy kudvdr, name of a month 


kampdy sultdn'pur, 

Sultanpur 

ladkd, sidhal, Ceylon 
koil, aligafh» Aligarh 
prthviganj, bhagges'rd, 

Bhagesra 

ag'han, madg'sar^ name 

of a month 
neh'rd — pradhdn mantri. 


2. zii. Negation of antonym. 

This is a very common device for creating synonyms. Although 
negation of an opposite does not necessarily mean positive, because 
it can be neutral as well, yet usage tends to make such words synony¬ 
mous and even equivalent with positive words. In fact, there are 
two sets of antonyms for many ideas or actions. One expresses what 
is negatively opposite or contrary and the other expresses the simple 
negation or lack. Thus, ‘friend’ and ‘enemy’ arc opposites, while 
‘sympathetic’ and ‘apathetic’ are contrasting in the lack of a parti¬ 
cular feeling. A negation of the latter set makes easy synonyms, 
rather equivalents^ by grammatical and logical fact, while the 
negation of the former class makes partial synonyms by usage and 
by ultimately offering the ‘core-sense’ common to its positive opposite. 
Examples of the two sets are separately given below— 

(i) svaccha, clear, and nirmal, lit. undirty, 
avastha, healthy, and nirog, un-diseased. 
athir, steady, and niahcal, immovable, 
bhaddd, awkward, and be^9lll, mis-shaped. 
bahut, many, and anek, lit. not one. 
vilamba, delay, and aber^ untimeliness, 
ek or vahl, same, and abhinna, not different. 

(ii) bahttmdlya, high-priced, amdlya, priceless, 
bhivi, future, adr^fa, not seen, 
ap'mdn, disrespect, anddar, lack of respect, 
piche^ afterwards, anantar^ without an interval. 

Etc., etc. 
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3. FATE OF SYNONYMS. 

(i) Retrenchment. 

( a ) Indo-Aryan Survivals. 

(b) Replacements. 

(ii) Differentiation. 

( a ) Desynonymization. 

( b ) Differentiated Synonyms. 

( C ) NEGESStTATBD DISCRIMINATIONS. 

( d ) Two Sets of Usage. 

(e) Ordinary and Exalted terms. 

(f) Religious and Secular words. 
( g) Recovery of Synonyms. 

( h ) Etymological Distinctions. 

(i) The force of Usage again. 

(j ) The trend continued. 

(iii) Rise of Doublets. 

( a ) Law of Differentiation. 

( b ) Sanskrit Doublets. 

( c ) Hindi Doublets. 

(d) Tatsama and Tadbhava forms. 

(e) Popular and Foreign forms. 

( f) Foreign Doublets. 

(iv ) Contamination. 


3. I. Retrenchment. 

The most simple and obvious result of synonymy is that in a 
set of synonymous words, particularly equivalents one or two may 
survive, and others disappear. A study of any Sanskrit, Prakrit or 
Old Hindi dictionary would fully illustrate this tendency. 


3. 1(a). Indo-Aryan Survivals. 

Of the various names for svarga, only avarga is found in 
colloquial and dev lok, avarlok and avarga in literary Hindi. 
Out of about a doaen names for *gods’, only dev and dev'td survive. 
yfe do not here consider their preservation in proper names, as 
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mmar in amar'iidlth* Of about 80 words for *demon’, only rikfaa 
and occasionally nishAcar are used. About 40 names of *fire’ 
are mentioned. But we use the tsm. agni or the tbh. dg only, dg 
being colloquial and more common, vdyu and havd and dialec* 
tical baydr, Punjabi vd, alone survive out of 49 names for Vind*. 
maccdiar (Beng. maahd) is the only surviving word for ^mosquito" 
out of eight used in Sanskrit, jdnd is now exclusively used for ‘go^ 
all other gatyartkaka words having been either discarded or come to 
be used in other senses. Lahndi uses only vadijimi (compare Skt. 
Vvraj) and Pothowari gach^^d* 

The following are the examples of words that Hindi did not care 
to inherit from Prakrit— 

tivi^ packet, H. pu^yd idkhipi, censure^ H.'^niddd 
mnbd, a tie, H. baddhan ujjhala, sturdy, H. mo^d 
oUarapa, to sleep, H. aond kad^dira, a heron, H. bagnld 
jhirdy shame, H. lajj^» ULj taaia, dry, H. adkbd 
thdpa, horse, H. gboyd dhdpa, elephant, H. hdthi 

phesa, dread, H. bhilidga, a lentil, H. maadir 

hd^^aba^a, instantaneously kilid, sand, H. bdld 

etc., etc. 


3. i(b)» Replacemaiita. 

Some of the OIA and MIA, and even NIA, words have been 
replaced by foreign words or words of dubious origin. Thus—- 

totd has replaced auggd which is becoming obsolete, gnldb has 
replaced about twenty words in Sanskrit, kattd has replaced kukkur 
which is becoming a provincialism, garam has replaced tdtd^ 
though tattd survives in Punjabi, aher has replaced sidba which 
is used only in literature or in proper names, and which was the 
single survival out of about 28 words for a *lion’, although L. uhiih 
still exists. The use of agllkar for dds, servant, kild, for gayh^ 
fort, tdrikb for tithi, date, kitdb for puatak or pothi, book, may 
also be noted. 

The list of such words is quite long. 

Synonymy is an important factor in word*mortality. Thousands 
of Indo-Aryan words now lie dead in dictionaries on account of this 
clash of meaning. 
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3. it Differentiation* 




DiflFerentiation is defined as the ^^intentional, ordered process by 
which words apparently synonymous, and once synonyms, have 
nevertheless taken different meanings and can no longer be used 
indiscriminately.”—(Abel). It means a process of classification which 
consists in attributing d egrees to synonymous expressions. Nothing, 
in truth, is more naturaj or more necessary than differentiation, 
since our language gathers in words of different epochs and different 
surroundings, and would be wholly given over to confusion if it did 
not keep a certain order among them. 

We must deal with words as the botanist deals with plants. To 
the village layman many flowers look almost alike, and he would 
readily refer them to the same class, but if he turns to the classifi* 
cation made by the botanist, he would see that they belong to quite 
different families. 


3. ii(a). Desynonymization. 

DifferentLation, however, is a question of cultural development. 
Backward people us? the synonymous w'ords indiscriminately. An 
advanced society has more things to designate, thoughts to utter, 
and distinctions to draw, and it is felt to bve a waste of resources to 
have two or more words for signifying one and the same object. 
Extravagance, it feds, would be punished. Some thought or feeling 
would want its adeqtiate designation because another would have 
two. Hereupon begins what has been well called the process of‘‘desy- 
nonymizing.” The desire for distinctness, emphasis, connotation, 
and the needs of thought which grow with the growth of culture, 
greatly stimulate this process. 

Heyse in his *\^ystem der sprachimssenschafr thus accounts for the 
disappearance of absolute equivalents: “Cultivated speech admits 
no superfluity and knows how to use every word for differentiation 
and fine nuance expression, for its own advantage.” 

The superior nuance noticed in English, for example, is due to 
the influence of the scientific outlook in Europe which has brought 
about precision in many words. Desynonymization, also, checks 
the rate of word-mortality and enriches a language. 
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3. ii(b). Differentiated Synonyms. 

The possibilities of difiefentiation between synonyms are many. 
We net^d as many of them as we can assimilate and then use for 
various shades of our thoughts. We have already made useful 
distinctions in the application of many a synonym. But Hindi is 
still backward in this respect. Scholars, writers and literate speakers 
should not afford to let their advancing language become shabby. 
In a w^ell-constructed language there should be no perfect synonyms. 
The slovenly use of language, for instance the employment of 
cArUf svndar, chabild, etc. for ‘beautifur without distinc¬ 

tion, is bad. The richness of language depends on expressing finer 
shades of thought in exact words. Differentiation in a very large 
number of synonyms is now fixed and popularized. 

Examples— 

lump (table lamp), lirtun (the hurricane lantern), diyd 
(earthen lamp); 

ahor (disagreeable and loud sound), dhaf (warning, say of foot¬ 
steps) ; 

cho(& (small), sdkij^ma (subtle), ochd (mean), kin (wanting in 
something); 

dal (party), jhur'maf (a bevy of women), bhif (crowd), gacchd 
(bunch), laccbdL (a collection of silk threads), Joli (a collection of 
wicked persons), mand'li (a collection of good men); 

dshram is the resort of a Rishi, kaflyd of a Sadhu, jkodp^i of 
a poor man, bhaf of a fox, bil of a rat, bddbs of a snake, th^n of a 
horse, and so on. 

Compare bil, human hair (Beng. bil, pubic hair, differentiated 
from cili, hair), jhiit, pubic hair (Punjabi jhai^, child’s first 
hair, and jhii, pubic hair), in, sheep’s hair, wool, il, manes, 
etc. 

moti» fat (in general), ghani thick (in arrangement), gifrhi, 
thick (fluid or semi-fluid); 

saphed, white, uj'li, clean and white, gori, white animal or 
person ; 

dekb'nii to see, tik'ni, to look (implies effort and prolonged 
vision), to look with suspicion ; 

kah'nd, to say, bornd, to speak, batdnd, to tell; 

cah'cahdnd, to chirp, cahak'sid, to chirp and dance; 
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rambhiai, Un'hiiiiai, balltaMiii, mimtyinil are the 

voices of COW, horse, camel and goat respectively. 

thei'ni,] to push deliberately and continually, dhakernd, to 
push abruptly and for a moment. 

A layman w .uld use nirdU, andthd and anokhd indiscrimina¬ 
tely, but an educated person would use nirili, to mean unique, 
an^thi to mean singular, and anokhi to mean peculiar, andflii is 
certainly best of its kind and, therefore, likeable; niriU may not be 
amiable, although it is separate in distinction, good or bad ; anokhi 
is new with its characteristics, an-ban, khat-paf, and big^r* are 
differentiated, an-ban is a passive and negative state of discord ; 
khaf'paf means that there is occasional quarrel between the parties ; 
bigif* shows that the quarrel has assumed a serious form, fakkar, 
jhaf'ki, (hokar, dbakk^ bhlfant, and mufh-bhe|r have clear- 
cut difference of sense, meaning collision, j.trk, kick, push (or shock), 
clash and encounter respectively. 

Law, science and scientific study of various subjects including 
history, geography, philosophy, literature, language and arts neces¬ 
sitates distinction in signification. In recent years, more and more 
words have been confined to one and only one sense which is not to 
be shared by any other words. Hundreds of vocables have, to-day, 
become technical terms in the real sense of the word. 

More Examples— 

1. yogyati, ability kirya-knshal'td, efficiency 

pdtrati, eligibility arhati, qualification 

gn^ quality kaam'td, capacity 

fidmarthya, capability. 

2. parifad, council samiti, committee 

nikdy, body. 

3. iilkd, meteor nihdrikd, nebula 

pucchal tdrd, comet grab) planet 

npagrab) satellite. 

4. disfprayog, ilUuse darnp'yog) abuse 

ktiprayog, misuse aknp'yog, non-use. 

5. piy^ pain dakb, grief 

kafta, distress kbed, regret 

ved'siA) agony vyatbd, anguish 

■hok) mourning, sorrow y^t'aiL) suffering. 

The distinedon betwe^ td. tan and dp for 'you’ is notaUe. 
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3. ii(G). NeceMiUted Discriminatioiis. 

Sometimes synonymous words continue as such for generations, 
but when new objects or new shades of an idea are discovered, it at 
length happens that a separation of meanings is made between them. 
Examples— 

kh^r (Skt. k^ir) and rikh are the same, but with the discovery 
of common properties of alkaline substances khir has come to be 
applied to ^alkali’ or potash and rdUkh, to ^ashes’. Similarly vSd is 
an Ayurvedic physician, hakim a Yunani physician and 
an allopathic physician and surgeon, although the three words arc 
originally identical. Also compare— 

hi %9 a village market, a big market, bdxdr, shops in 

lines as in a city; Punj. ha|ti, a shop ; 

shakkar, and khink^ are identical. But in the Punjab and at 
many other places ahakkar is brown sugar and khdA^ white sugar 
(i.e. Gini). 

jhar'ni, is waterfall, and sotd, spring, though both words have 
had the same meaning, 

parked, an examination paper, par'd, a voting paper, a permit. 


ii(d). Two seta of Usage. 

It is true that literary Hindi has flooded the popular language 
with synonyms. But the very fact that one of the two series 
belongs to the popular language and the other to the learned and 
didactic style, suffices to show the difference of shade, or at least of 
usage, between them. To avoid monotony of sty’e, a learned writer 
might say mud ne use mdrd to us'ne bhi mere dpar prahdr 
kiyd, but an ordinary speaker would say : maid ne use mdrd, 
us'ne mujhe mdrd, I struck him and he struck me. 

Of synonyms we have already noted that discrimination exists 
in that one may be used in vulgar society, while the other is 
employed among cultured classes, e.g. fafti and shanc, latrine, have, 
in effect, the same signification, yet one is vulgar and the other is 
euphemistic. Similarly mdt'nd and laghushadkd kar'nd, to 
make water; meh'ri and stri, lady, (cf. Punj. raa and bgnh'ti, 
wife); lad^h and mdf h, stupid; etc. 
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Synonyms remain diflerentiated on account of their usage in 
different dialects. When they are taken up by a standard language 
they are generally used blindly and made co-incident and identical. 

mah'rii actually means ^the quality of a chief* (mahar), but 
it is made synonymous with baipii ‘greatness*. 

mariyal is made synonymous with mariyal, weak, almost 
dead, although it actually means ‘one who is used to receive beating*, 
manas'ni is a very useful dialectical word meaning ‘to resolve in 
mind*, but it is understood to mean ‘to desire* and made synonymous 
with icchdi kar'ndi* bagar is ‘a cowpen* but it is made equivalent, 
sometimes, to ghar, house, and sometimes to dLikgan, ‘courtyard*. 

A closer semantic evaluation of dialectical terms used in the 
standard literary Hindi could alone enable such terms to be diver¬ 
sified into cultured idioms. 

Then there are local differences of usage, so that, of two words 
of like meaning, one would be exclusively used to express precisely 
the same idea. 

Examples— 

pisin, flour baii&gaii, brinjal 

junhari, jvir, a millet liA^ah'ri, makki, maize 

supdri, chdii, betelnut tambdkd, khiuni, chewing 

tobacco. 

One set is used in western Hindi area and the other in the 
eastern area. 

Lastly, we have noted, that identical terms are differentiated 
in their usage by Hindus and Muslims, or Hindus and Sikhs and 
lo on. In the Punjab some Sikhs have a peculiar vocabulary of 
their own which they use amongst themselves. They call 
anbi (blind) for chdn'ni, sieve; 
ujdgVi, enlightenment, for IdPfalii, lantern ; 
amrti, nectar, for lassi, whey ; 

dy'badd, a shelter<loth, for ladgofd, loin cloth ; etc., etc. 

Distinctions in the vocabularies of shopkeepers and zamindars, 
officials and menials, soldiers and civilians, etc. are well-known. 


3. ii(e). Ordinary and Exalted Terms. 

There are languages in which the various acts of life are not 
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designated in the same way if an exalted personage be concerned as 
when the ordinary man is in question. 

Compare— 

vah Ayi,^ ip padhire, he came; 
bautho, tash'rif rakhie, be seated ; 
ip, hazir, you ; 
ve, sar'kir, be. 


3. Religious and Secular Terms* 


One set may be used in sacred style or language of religion, and 
another restricted to secular purposes, as— 

pheri, parikrami, circum- ig jali, agni pracai^ hut, 

ambulation fire burnt 

pint, jal, water kitib, grantha, book 

khini, bhog, meal patte, (tul'si) dal, leaf 

supiri, puigi phal, betebnut ghafi, kalash, jar 
gobar, gaar, cow-dung cival, akfat, rice. 

Compare Punj. kitib, book, pothi, a religious book; mi(his, 
sweetmeat or pudding and par'shid, sweets distributed in the name 
of a deity. 


3. ii(g). Recovery of Synonyms* 

On the on:^ hand there is a tendency to discriminate as culture 
grows and on the other hand many distinct words are disappearing 
from common life. In proportion as we multiply distinctions between 
intellectual functions, and between moral states or their manifests- 
tions, and consequently the words to express them, as we change the 
nomenclature of criticism, and subtilize the vocabulary of ethics 
and metaphysics, we incline to discard nice differences between 
terms properly belonging to material acts and objects and to suffer 
words expressive of them to perish.* 

As Sir George Grierson warns us in the ^‘Behar Peasant Life”, 
farmers are losing those subtleties in many names of rural economy 


* G. P. Marsh: Lectures on English Langmge^ p, 417. 
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which were formerly distinguished by appropriate terms. The 
characteristic habits, tracks and other physical peculiarities of 
animals were formerly closely noted. 

The synonymist ascertains significations by the evidence obtained 
in the most competent quarters. He asks the farmer for the proper 
distinction of rustic terms, he applies to the statesman to teach him 
the purport of political phraseology, and so on. 

The tailor would tell us that phatikhi^ baniyin, gaAji, baiik^if 
sad'ri, kur'ti, and viskaf do not all refer to the same garment 
as the compiler of ‘Hindi paryyiyVdci kosh’ thinks, but to different 
kinds of a waistcoat. The tailor and the cobbler, between themselves, 
would inform us what distinctions exist between ■Ini, to sew, 
tarap'n^, to stitch, (iikk'nA, to tuck in, gi&Ath'nA, to plait and 
giAth'ni, to repair. The goldsmith would enlighten us about 
the difference between ph^l, lanAg and kil (nose-ornaments), bsikdi 
and (ikuli, (forehead ornaments), mudd'rs, challd and adgdfhi, 
(forms of finger ring). The physician would be able to discriminate 
rightly between jukim, reshi, pinas and ndk'yi (various forms 
of bad cold). The housewife would give us the distinction between 
kal'cbi, darvi, kambi and cammed (various kinds of spoons and 
ladles). We invite the attention of all specialists to come to the help 
of the synonymist. 


3. ii(b). Etymological Diatinctsoas. 

The key to synonymy may also be found in the differing etymo¬ 
logies of synonyms. By this analysis we can arrive at special shades 
of meaning. There is a certain preparedness in such words to 
separate off in their meaning from one another, in as much as they 
originally belonged to different stocks. While it is true, to quote 
Trench,* that words may often ride very slackly at anchor on their 
etymologies, may be borne hither and thither by the shifting tides 
and currents of usage, yet they are, for the most part, still bound by 
them. Very few have broken away and drifted from their moorings 
altogether. The etymological meaning of words like gwlt for cow, 
macchar for mosquito, kal for tomorrow or yesterday, akfat for 


*0« the study of wosrds . p . 163 - 164 . 
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ricCj is now untraceable in their current meaning. Yel it is true 
that etymological meaning, in general, persists, and it can comt: to 
our help when we insist on making distinctions. 

Examples— 

sdkhd, dry, aiid ri&kh^, rougli, not smooth, 
avasthi, present age (Ski. condition), iyu, the age Irom biitli 
to death. 

daridra, in distress;;d circumstances, nirdhan, without money, 
din, pitiable. 

bapurd, wretched, beedrd, helpless. 

ladg'fd, one who limps by one leg, padgu, crippled may be 
by both legs, khadja, one who walks haltingly, 
ay'can, hesitation, hindrance, rukdval, obstacle, 
kadjds, one who is worried about collecting too much 
(ka^'cds), krpan, one whose living is pitiable, and 
sdm, who does not like to spejid. 
lubhdnd, to give temptation, < Ski. lubh, bahldnd, to 
amuse, phus'ldnd, to dissuade, 
ttthdnd, to raise, to rouse, jagdnd, to awaken, 
jdn^nd, to know, samajh'nd, to know well, understand, 
pdnd, to receive, lah^nd, to obtain, 
pind, to drink, adcav'nd, to sip. 
sadsdr, the world, vishva, the universe. 

Inferd, robber, bat'mdr, highwayman, 
ab'ld, the w’eak sex, ndri, woman, 
chdtra, pupil, vidydrthi, student, 
thdm'nd, to hold, paka^'nd, to catch, 
it may be seen that in dealing with the above words we have 
sought to refer their usage to their etymologies, to follow the guidance 
of these and by the same aid to trace the lines of demarcation which 
divide them. 


3. The force of Usage, again. 

It ma), however, be remembered that etymology, for practical 
purposes, is generally but a fallacious guide. Custom and usage 
are proper guides and they must be consulted first. In a language 
of multiple origin like Hindi, there are many sets of words to the 
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different members of which etymology would lead one to attach the 
same signification. But custom has, in the majority of cases, decided 
in favour of economy, and appropriate to each some special function. 
In some instances this differentiation has not yet commenced, in 
others it has commenced but is not complete. Yet we find a marked 
tendency in usage to prefer one of two words for one, and the 
other for another, of the meanings or shades of meanings involved. 
Examples of this differentiation (by custom or usage) of terms 
etymologically identical in meaning are— 

svapna, nidri, (sl.^ep), svapna^ dream^ nidrd, sleep, 
gddth'nd, gdddh'nd, (to plait), gdddh'nd, to knead, 
gddth'nd to plait. 

pet, fier, (bodv), pef, belly, pey, tree. 

kothi, koth'f*!, (apartment), kotki, a modern house, kotk'p> 
a small room. 

ydtri, batohi, (traveller), yd^tri, a pilgrim, bafobi, a traveller, 
purdnd, prdciti, (old), purdnd, old, prdctn, ancient, 
nafd, Idbb, (gain), Idbb, gain, nafd, profit in a bargain, 
niti, nyiy, (manner), niti, policy, nysly, justice. 


3. ii(j). The Trend continues. 

“When the popular mind has once devised a certain kind of 
differentiation, it is naturally tempted to complete the series.” 
Compare— 

prem, love in general, sneh, for youngsters, shraddhd, for 
ciders and religion, bhakti, for God or gods, pranay, 
betwt^eii lovers. 

man thinks, citta knows, hrday feels, mdnab desires, antah' 
kara^ is conscience. 

dukb, unhappiness, is related to man, shok to citta, kfobh is 
disappointment, khed is despair, vi^dd is illusion and 
ka^ta is trouble (physical). 

{eiphd is crooked, bddkd is curved, tir'chd is slanting and 
lah'riyd serpentine. 

cup is silent, sdnd still and numb, gddgd unable to speak, 
maun unwilling to speak. 

pild, yellow, pidgal, copper colour, pital, brazen colour, 
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pale. 

Compare English shades of red colour, namely, red, scarl-t, 
vermilion, carmine, crimson, pink, maroon, ceris:;, puce, etc. 

These examples are taken simply to show how various synonyias 
brought from various sources and various languages can be discri¬ 
minated and how our thoughts can be enriched by such disci i- 
mination. 

Let us remark, by the way, that thousands of other words in 
Hindi arc still waiting for such a discrimination. 

Those distinctions, which still wait to be made, we ma\ titl\ 
regard “as so much reversionary wealth in our mother-tongue”. It is 
the best characteristic of a well-dressed man that his clothes fit him. 
They should not too be small and shrunken here and loose there. 
We must know the cxactest correspondents and fittest exponents oi 
thought. We should develop the instinct which seeks dissimiLirii > 
in the similarity of meaning, the instinct that tells us that such and 
such a use is right and in conformity with the genius of the Kinguag... 
We badly need dictionaries of discriminated synonyms in Hindi, 
dictionaries which can show the various shades of meanings, the 
small, latent and partial differences between the so-called synonyms. 
Until writers and speakers of the siaudard Hindi det^.;rm:tie th*' 
iiltiniaie distinction of synonyms, further research is impossible. 


3. iii. Rise of Doublets* 

3* iii(a). Law of Differentiatiou. 

How meanings may shift, either widely or slightly, and how 
indeterminable a prim the shillings are, may be most clearly seen 
I'rom the differentiation of ‘doublets’ or words of the same etymolo¬ 
gical meaning but with materially different usage. The Law oi* 
Differcntkition in language operates here not only on the inner 
meaning of such pairs but also on their outer form. In fact, two 
forms scarcely ever last unless used in somewhat different senscf, 
DouUets are forms in which differentiation has made itself more or 
less steoiigly felt. 

Phonetic differentiation, we have noted in a previous Chapter, is 
also effected by prefixes, suffixes^ infixes, and other sound changes to 
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produce semantic differentiation. 13oubl us are a I’orni ol the same 
phenomenon. 


3. iii(b). Sanskrit Doublets. 

The following; have b<’<ni rrnni Sanskrit by the 

literary Hindi. 

dhdr, food; ^hara^, to carry away, 
vidhdn, constitution ; vidhi, method, 
bhog) offering ; bhoj, feast; bhojan, food, 
shital, cold ; shit Id, small pox. 

ghrta, fat, ghee ; ghrnd, warmth of the heart, pity, hatred, 
prakrta, true ; prdkrta, natural, 
bhram, illusion ; bhraman, wandering. 


3« iii(c). Hindi Doublets. 

{n) Phonetic laws give two or even more forms of the same word. 
Compare— 

bachY^s calf; bacherd, colt, 
makkbi, fly ; mdkhi, bee. 
paednd, to digest; pakdnd, to cook, 
khdr, potash ; chdr, ashes. 

(had^d, cold ; fhdrd, upright, 
dakkhin, south ; ddhind, right, 
khiydnd, to wear out; khij'nd, to be vexed, 
pdu, betel; pannd, leaf, < parna. 

Compare Punjabi jut, to be yoked, and juj, to be joined, cap'll, 
shoe, cdp'fi, layer. 

Also note phonetic semantic variations in Chapter II. 

(b) We may also place in this group doublets which differ only 
by a slight change in their terminations. The following, for example, 
arc not feminine forms in the real sense. 

Compare— 

thdtd, protector ; thdti, deposit. 

pavitrd, tumeric, silken garland; pavitri, a ring of Darbha 

grass. 
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dulattd, one having two legs; dulatti, a kick with two legs, 
ndgar, clever, as a citizen ; ndg'ri, Hindi script, 
dbanr, wild pigeon ; dhSOlri, white cow. 
adheld, half pice; adheli, half rupee. 
duraAgdk, having two colours; durai&gi, treachery. 

(c) To this series we may add some syntactical doublets, or 
expressions formed of a substantive and a modifier, in which the 
modifier takes a different meaning according as it precedes or follows 
the substantive. 

cih'ti bivi hS, she is a beloved wife, and bivi cAb'ts hS, the 

wife wants. 

acchd rogi hiS, it is a good patient, and rogi acchi hal, the 
patient is better. 

In sentences of the first type the modifier qualifies the noun and 
forms a composite word with it. On the contrary, in sentences of 
the other type, it has signification by itself. 


3* i]l(d). Tsm. and Tbh. Forms. 

Sometimes tsm. (learned) and tbh. (popular) forms exist for 
semantic difhirentiation. 

garbhi^i, pregnant; gdbhin, pregnant (animal), 
hrday, heart; biyA, mind, 
jlv, animal; ji, heart. 

(a) In general, tsm. words have wider signification than their 
tbh. equivalents. 

Compare— 

sthin, place, thdn, a stable. 

jyeffha, biggest, jefh, elder brother of the husband, 
sambandhi, relative, sam'dbi, child’s faihcr-indaw. 
purus, person, par'khd, ancestors. 
cArpa^ powder, ciiin, edni, lime, 
sab^, impotent, a bull. 

(b) Of several meanings of a ism. word, one is retained by the 
equivalent. 

Compare— 

prftha, (page, back) pith, back 

vaddip (bamboo, family) bdtdop bamboo 
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pdkdy (foot, 1/4, etc.) foot 

patra, (leaf, page, paper) patti» leaf. 

(c) Sometimes a tsm. word is r^tricted to an elevated sense. 
Compare— 

darahan, sight of god dekh'ni, to see. 

caritra, conduct, life sketch, carittar, trickery ; Punj. calittar. 

(d) Often a tbh. word has undergone a number of changes, but 
when a tsm. word is borrowed, it is used in its classical sense, 
the word having been taken by the learned classes from classical 
literature. 

Compare— 

H. bhabhdt, ashes, Skt. vibhtliitl, prosperity. 

H. siihdLg, husband, Skt. saabhAgya, fortune. 

H. ddlhd, bridegroom, Skt. durlabha, rare. 

H. pdLa, near, Skt. p^rshva, side. 

H. tdk, stare, Skt. tarka, argue. 

H. {had4^9 cold, Skt. stabdha, blocked. 

H. bhaAvar, whirlpool, Skt. bbramara, bee. 

H. aabal, easy, Skt. sulabba, easily obtainable. 

H. bi(b, shit, Skt. vi^tbd, human excretion. 

H. gidfh, knot, Skt. gradtha, book. 


3. ni(e). Popular and Foreign Forma. 

There arc cases of doublets in which one form is native and the 
other a loan. 

Examples— 

tdp, fever. tAb (Per.), power 

pdLdv, foot of a pi^rson piiyi (Per.), foot of a bed or 

chair 

aaptih, week baftd (Per.), Saturday 

(Also week) 

adkur, sprout adgdr (Per.), grape 

pad, foot (from Skt.) foot (Eng.), 12 inches 

cakra (Skt.), round cycle (Eng.), bicycle 

vehicle car (?) (Eng.) 

As a matter of course, words from European languages forming 
doublets with Hindi words must be very few. Because, first, the 
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number of such words is very small, and,, secondly, the relationship 
between Indian Aryan languages and Persian is closer than that 
between Indian and European languages which separated at a much 
remoter date. Words that have come from other Indian languages 
to co-ordinate with Hindi are also not many. 

Examples— 

Beng. galpa, story H. gappa, gossip 

Guj. cdl^ in force H. caPtd, moving. 


3. Foreign Doubleta. 


Sometimes both forms may be foreign, generally Perso-Arabic, 


as—— 

barbar, barbarian 
shardb, wine 
sabab, cause 
bekAr, without work 


babbar, lion 
shar'bat, syrup 
as'b^b^ goods 
begir, forced labour. 


3. iv. Contamination. 

When two synonymous forms arise in the mind simultaneously, 
the speaker is sometimes at a loss to decide on the spur of the moment 
which form he should use. He utters the first element of the one 
and, generally, the second clement of the other. 

Examples— 

virog, separation < viraha and viyoga. 

botdm, button, < baffan and godim. 

byoi&t, matter, < hit and vyavasthi. 

lattha, stick, < laguna and yaythi. 

jagak, place, < Per. jdy and gdh. 

bhncca, stupid, < bhut'nd and Incca. 

mdl'godim, godown, < mdrkhdnd and godiim, godown. 

cun'ni, to select, < Skt. cinoti, chooses and cu^iati, to cut off. 

chiPndt, to peel, < Skt. cbidyate, and kfvilati. 

Cf. L. khend, ball, < Skt. kheld, plaything, kandnka, ball. 
Punj.jdf^y top-knot of hair, < Skt. jafd and ci^i. 
lik, line, < Skt. rekhd and H. lakir. 
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4. Goncliisioii* 

Th? study of synonymy proved that, in a particular language, no 
two words are exactly equivalent. If there are any, they cannot all 
persist, Only the fittest one will survive leaving others either to 
die their natural death or turn into literary synonyms in the true 
sense of the word. The synonyms actually express nice alternatives 
of by-sense, feeling or tone, and that, in fact, is the test of an 
advanced language and that also is the aim of synonymy. 

Sometimes two words appear perfectly equivalent, but there must 
be other contexts wherein the distinction would be clear, 
full, and samipta, finished, may be convertible in merA k^m 
pAri ho gay^, my work is finished ; but we cannot replace by 

samipta in merA rupay^ pi&rd kar do, make up my amount. 

Synonymy, therefore, aims at two things at a time: It recognizes 
the ‘core-sense’ or ‘community of meaning’ in two or more words 
which somehow and somewhere can replace each other, and 
analyses the ‘by-sense’ or ‘distinctive meaning’ in each one of them, 
believing that each word in the language has an individuality and 
exclusive function of its own. This fact suggests that a dictionary 
is always misleading and unrcaliable for learning the exact meaning 
and use oi'a word. A dictionary would make absolute synonyms of 
partial synonyms and partial synonyms of absolute ones. A word 
has numerous facets of by-sense, delicate degrees or shades of mean¬ 
ing and latencies of expression beyond the meaning given in the 
dictionary, howsoever comprehensive and precise it may claim to be. 
This means that synonymy as a subject of semantics, historical as 
well as descriptive, ran make a unique contribution to our power 
with words. 
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CONDITIONS OF SEMANTIC VARIATIONS 


l. INTRODUCTORY. 


1* Introductory. 

. 

In asking what are the conditions of semantic change, we touch 
on the most obscure and most difficult question connected with 
semantics. Paul, Vendryes, Breal, Carnoy and other master seman- 
ticians have not dealt with this question. From their observations, 
however, wc can sift certain facts. Paul strongly believes that 
“change of usage results from the ordinary exercise of speech”, i.c. 
all change is subconscious and it is the result of merely psychological 
conditions among which he reckons differentiation, analogy, economy 
of expression, the cultured level of the individual and of the society, 
etc. But he admits at one point (p. 12) that the conscious intention 
of single individuals, grammarians, technicians, teachers, discoverers, 
scientists and others is also an important cause of change. 

Breal also thinks that analogy, differentiation, metaphor and 
contagion or association play an important part in effecting change 
of meaning. 

J. H. Bredsdorff, a Dane enumerated, in 1821, the following 
factors— 
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(1) Mishearing or misunderstanding, (2) defective memory, (3) 
laziness, (4) tendency towards and influence of analogy and real or 
fancied similarity, (5) the desire to be distinct, and (6) the need of 
expressing fresh ideas. 

No. (1), (2) and (3) could, of course be given under the single 
heading of laxity. “Laziness” is no force. In fact no linguistic 
development could have been possible if laziness dominated language. 
Man speaks, on the whole, with a constant degree of energy, his 
attention varies from moment to moment, but less attention to 
certain parts of speech cannot be dubbed as ‘‘laziness”. 

Prof. Sayce (in the Science of language, Vol. I, Chapter III) enu¬ 
merates similar causes, namely, emphasis, analogy and laziness. 

These causes, how:?ver, are just esoteric and incomplete. Dr. 
I. J. Taraporewala a item pis to give a more comprehensive list and 
enumerates the following. 

(1) Figurative Use; 

(2) Change of environment; 

(a) Geographical, (b) Social, ^c) Material; 

(3) Politeness in addressing j^eople; 

(4) Euphemistic use; 

(5) Irony ; 

(6) Emotional emphasis and exaggeration ; 

(7) Prevailing use of one type out of a class to deivne the whole : 

(8) Ignorance or misapprehension ; 

(9) Indefinite meaning of words themselves ; 

(10) Differences between individual conceptions of a word; 

(11) Predominence of one element, as in lil pag'fi for a constable; 

(12) Unconscious inclusion of a secondary meaning as in ‘Hindi’. 

On a closer examination we shall discover that the list, though 

long, does not carry us much furihcr. If ‘figure of speech’ has to be 
taken as a cause at all, Nos. (3), (4), (5) and even (6) would be 
included in ii. They arc simply ‘figures’. No. (7) is a change itself 
and not a cause. No. (10) Ls a corollary of No! (8) and (9). So also, 
No. (12). Nos. (7) and (11) are not quite different. 

The most useful analysis is, perhaps, that given by Tucker (pp. 
380-1), who classifies the chief motives of changes as thus— 

(1) Indefinite width of meaning in a word as originally applied, 
causing diversity of use, by which he means vagueness of meaning in 
a word itself’. 
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{2) rmJomiiiaucc of one cleiiieiu in a thing Jiamed, causing a 
more si>ccial application a(* the name of that element. When a 
thing is named or thought of, a picture oi that thing is called up 
before the mind. In such a picture certain elements or features will 
be more distinct thaji the others. Which elements, i'eatures, or 
charactcrlslics these will bt^ will depend on the experience which the 
speaker or listener has had of the thing in question. I’he most 
obvious iusiauces are those in which the name belonging to a class 
of objects becomes restricted to one species of them. 

mrga, wild animal, came to mean a particular animal to which 
the speakers or listeners were accustomed, i.c. "deer’; Skt. par^am, 
leaf, > H. pin, betel-leaf, which they commonly used in daily life, 
pansdrs, was originally a general grocer. He now deals in drugs only, 
ydtrd, journey, is a journe) to a religious place (as in prc-railwa> 
times journey was usually undertaken by pilgrims^. Thus terms arc 
restricted according as they are first used by those who arc invimatcl) 
concerned with them. They originate in connections and circum¬ 
stances which explain them, 

(3) Unconscious inclusion of a secondary moaning due to a 
natural association of ideas, and thence cither a gradual transference 
to that secondary meaning, or else a widening to comprise it. As 
dancing and prostitution became the chief characteristics of temple- 
girls, dev'ddsi, slave girl of the god, came to moan a ‘poor girl 
devoted to prostitution in an idol-temple’. 

(4) The effort at force or clearness of expression, or at liveliness, 
causing a figurative application of words and hence a broadening of 
their meanings. Control is qualified by kafi, hard, stiff, although 
the adjective relates to concrete objects. Even a word may be called 
mithd, sweet, although sweetness relates to tongue. 

The effort towards force and vivacity leads to two departures 
from the normal use of words. There is first the emphasis which 
substitutes a stronger word for a weaker but truer one, as atyant 
burd for bahut burd. A frequent use of such intensifying or 
exaggerating terms, leads to a discounting of their meaning. They 
become weak and colourless. 

Often emphasis is humorous and deliberate. The ‘poetic’ faculty 
in mankind—which, as Aristotle puts it, perceives the resemblances 
between things—expresses the unseen in terms of the seen, the inian- 
Sible in terms of the tangible, and so on. Thus we get the figurative 
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or metaphorical application of things. 

(5) Emotional emphasis, leading to a misuse of a term in a wider 
or weaker sense than the true one.* 

(6) Euphemism and irony, or a desire to avoid the unpleasant 
or less courteous terms, and thence a new sense acquired by the 
euphemistic substitute. These figures of speech, also called litotes (or 
understatement), play no little part in the development of meanings. 
Examples— 

svargavis, originally, ‘abode in the heavens’, death, 
haz'rat, originally, ‘presence’, then great man’, a clevt r 
person. 

(7) Laxity in the use of words, through ignorance or misappre¬ 
hension. A word is misused by a speaker who has never properly 
understood it, but who, on hearing it from others, has in larger or 
smaller measure misconceived the sense. Such misconception is not 
likely to be diminished when a superficial education is general and 
when the vocabulary of the language, particularly in polysyllables, 
is vast. In point of fact, the misunderstanding and the association 
of the secondary idea operate together. I'or details see the section 
2. vi. below. 

(8) Meaning of certain classes of words may vary from epoch to 
epoch, or in different regions of the same language, through a 
diversity in social circumstances or in material practices and ap¬ 
pliances. The subject will be fully discussed in the next section. 

Even this scheme is overlapping. All these conditions may be 
brought under three headings, namely, psychological, logical and 
structural, and the following classification would be found more 
scientific and comprehensive. 

Psychological conditions include (i) Historical and Cultural 
Events, (ii) Emphasis, (iii) Association, (iv) Analogy, (v) Circumlocu¬ 
tion, and (vi) Laxity. 

Under logical conditions we take, especially, Differentiation, and 
Syntactical and Technical needs. 

Structural conditions are philological, phonological and morpho¬ 
logical. 

All minor circumstances of change will be taken up in the next 
chapter on “Important Variations”. 


*7Au, m tUnkt is includid m No. {4). 
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2. PSYCHOLOGICAL CONDITIONS. 

( i) Historical and Cultural Events. 

( a ) Historical stamp. 

( b ) Influence of social conditions. 

( c ) Change of political conditions. 

(cl) Economic change : a condition of Semantic change. 
( e ) Cultural condition, National and Individual. 

( f) Influence of National beliefs. 

( g) Growth of Human Institutions. 

(ii) Emphasis. ^ 

( a ) Shifts on emphasis. 

( b ) Change of semantic value due to emotional causes. 

(iii) Association. 

( a ) Association : a factor of Semantic restrictions. 

( b ) Generalization by Association. 

(c) Transference. 

( iv ) Analogy. 

( a ) Images of objects in words and meanings. 

( b) Transference of meanings. 

( c) Abstraction and concretion. 

(d) Generalization. 

(e ) Partial Resemblance. 

( f) Popular Etymology. 

(g) Metaphor is simply analogy. 

( V ) Circumlocution. 

( a ) Euphemism : a question of decency. 

( b ) Personal causes. 

( c) Social and Moral Euphemism. 

( d ) Religious Euphemism. 

( e ) National Euphemism. 

( f) Ironical Euphemism. 

( g ) Euphemistic Euphemism. 

( h ) Cacophemism. 

( i} General Periphrasis. 

( vi) Laxity. 

(a ) Misapprehension and Misapplication. 

( b) Imitation. 

(c ) Ellipsis and meaning change. 
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Words express things, ideas, facts and feelings. The development 
of new words or transference in the meanings of old ones, is, there¬ 
fore, an echo of those changes which affect the thought of a people 
or its mode of feeling. According to Behaviourism, all linguistic 
changes have as iheir origin some personal and, therefore, it would 
seem, arbilraiy action. Bui \Vi‘ must not forget that if linguistic 
changes, and, in parlicular, changes of meaning, presuppose personal 
causes, they have no chance of permanence except when they find 
agreement ol feeling and thinking on the part of the multitude 
which then accepts the neologism. Thcie must be accordance 
between the psychological state of the author and that of the people, 
or else the neologism does not live. 

The facts seem to divide into two groups : (1) changes of meaning 
due to objective caussis ext‘-rior to th(i mind, (2) changes of meaning 
due to subjective causes within the mind. The study of the first 
group will throw light on the history of ideas and facts among the 
people. The second group will include, the expressions of general 
ideas and feelings common, not to such a people, but to the larger 
part of the peoples in the same state of civiUzation. 

Generally speaking, historical and cultural events, emphasis, 
association, analogy and circumlocution, are national conditions oi“ 
linguistic change. Each nation has its own conditions, and although 
we find that sometimes the channel of semantic development agrees 
with that of a similar word in another country, the coincidence is 
merely accidental. On the other hand, economy as a condition of 
linguistic change works almost universally in the same way in a 
particular group or nature of words. 


2. L Historical and Cultural Events. 

Of the objective causes, historical events play a prominent part in 
semantic variations. The foreign invasions of India, nomadic inroads, 
Greek institutions, rise of Hindu Imperialism, Arab, Persian and Turk 
settlements, Semitic laws, the English language, the revival of Sans¬ 
krit, the immense development of science in modern times, the rise 
of new classes, contact with the west, social and national awaken¬ 
ing, these are causes enough to name only the most noteworth)’, 
which have contributed to the transformation of Indian civilization, 
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besides the changes which the natural course of time has impressed 
on manners, and which our advancing literature has imposed on 
the mind. And if we were to consider the religious movements of 
various periods in India, we could just imagine how many new 
ideas and facts must have penetrated into the treasure of human 
thought. For the expression of these ideas and facts Hindi has had 
to take recourse to a number of lingubtic means of which semantic 
change of the existing word-material is most prominent. 


2. i(a). Historical Stamp. 

The association of a word with some historical event, place or 
person restricts its meaning, as this becomes the popular meaning 
of that word, videh, originally ‘one without body’, relates to Raja 
Janak and even to his country i.e. Mithila, and inildelii, which 
signifies daughter of Videha* or ‘a woman from the Videha 
country’, has come to mean ‘Sita’. vidarbha is the old name of 
Berar and vaidarbhi should mean ‘a woman from Vidarbha or 
Bcrar’, but it generally signifies either Rukmini or Damayanti. 
bifd ufhdiid originally means ‘taking up a betel-leaf’ but it has 
come to signify ‘to undertake a responsibility’, as the Rajputs used to 
express their pledge to perform a task by taking up a betel-leaf 
(a gauntlet, as it were) in the presence of their fellow-warriors, 
edm ke dim literally means leather token-money, but on account 
of its historical association with the rule of the famous water-carrier 
who reigned for a couple of days in the time of Humayun, it signifies 
‘a forced government’. 


2. i(b). Influence of Social and Religious Conditions. 

Words change in meaning with the changing conditions in the 
social order of the people. The transference of the word pap^^^y ^ 
learned man, to a learned Brahman, and then to any Brahman, 
was necessitated by actual social conditions, for when the vast 
number of learned people were Brahmans, the evaluation of a 
learned man as Brahman only was a psychological attitude. The 
transference of the word to designate a law-ofiBicer under the East 
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India Company was also due to similar circumstances. khatriis 
from Skt. ksatriya which means a member of the military caste. 
But in the United Provinces it is understood to designate, quite 
naturally, a member of the mercantile class or a Vai§ya, on account 
of his occupation as such irrespective of the fact that he claims a 
descent from some warrior caste, var, originally the best person, 
came to signify a chosen husband as he was, in fact, the best and 
the choicest of the persons who sought the hand of a bride. He 
w'as actually chosen out of a lot. In later limes, the word was 
used for a bridegroom or a husband, although he was never selected, 
pitrkarma meant ‘service of the parents’ and as il was to be per* 
formed devotedly by a son it was also called shrdddha. With the 
rise of new religious ideas, the same words were applied to the funeral 
rite or annual ceremony of giving oblations in the name of the 
departed souls of the parents. 

Thus changes in social and religious condiiioiis of the people art¬ 
fully represented in the meaning of words. 

Some words will very well compare the life oi uur ancestors and 
of ourselves. 

More examples— 

Skt, upidhy^yah (u^achcr) > H. ojhd, wizard. 

Skt. dedrya (scholar) > H. aedraj, an undertaker. 

Skt. shvashura (husband’s father) > H. sasur, wife’s or 

husband’s father. 

Skt. vashiftha (a sage) > H. basithy a messenger. 

Betrothal was simply vdgddn, giving a word. It now entails a 
profuse and unwanted series of ceremonies. 

Skt. grantha, a knot a book, is in Hindi used geuerall> to 
denote a huge book particularly of a religious character. 


2. i(c). Change of Political Conditions. 

Semantic change varies with political conditions, kot'vdl was 
once a military officer (kofapdlakah, keeper of the fort), but now he 
is a police officer. It may be noted that in mediaeval times military 
and executive duties were combined. ‘Faujdari* relates to the office 
of the faujdar, commander of an army. In Mughal times the 
faujdars were also entrusted with magisterial and executive powers. 
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The offices have since been separated and tsaydAvi now simply 
means ^criminal eases’, or ^criminal justice*, nizdm, originally ^a 
manager’, has since the later Mughal times come to signify ‘a ruler’, 
and more particularly ‘the Nizam of Hyderabad*. pafViri (paftah, 
a badge, and vAri, vili, possessing) was, at one time, a peon wearing 
the badge of his office. Compare Guj. pa^dv^no, a peon. With the 
rise of British bureaucracy, he has become a village official. 

More examples— 

Tah'sil'ddr, a collector, < Per. tah'sil, receiving, collecting, 
denotes now an executive officer of subdivision of a district. 

More examples— 

Ar. ziPa, a rib, a side, a part, > H. jil^, district; pai&ciyat 
meant ‘a collection of five’, but now it means a meeting of a 
particular society consisting of any number of persons, usually met 
for arbitration. 

Skt. niyaka, leader, > H. niyak, the lowest officer in the 

Indian army. 

English ‘Congress’, assembly of men, in Hindi it refers to a 

political body. 

'riius words may be restricted, gciicralized and transf* rnd in 
signification. 


2. i(d). Economic change a Condition of Semantic change. 

'riie progress in the material conditions of existence is mirrored 
in the new meanings of a large number of words in Hindi, patra 
originally meant ‘a leaf*. It came to be applied to a ‘letter’ for 
which a leaf (say a palm leaf) was usually used. After that, when 
paper came to be manufactured and employed in place of leaf, the 
word patra changed its meaning accordingly. It meant ‘a sheet of 
paper’, ‘a leaf of book’, and now with the evolution of newspaper, 
the same word is significant. The history of the meaning of ghayd, 
a pitcher, then a chronometer-pitcher, a chronometer, such as dhdp 
ghayi, and lastly a watch or a clock, is similar. The names of 
seeds denoting weights define the actual economic system of the 
Indians. 

Compare— 

ratti, a seed of the Abrus Precatorius, =1/96 of a tola. 
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wJtmhJk < mifa, a kind of kidney bean 1/12 of a tola. 

jail» barley^ a weight lighter than a Ratti. 

With the increase: of professions, trades and interests, the same 
words have been apxjlied to various objects and ideas, goll is a 
bullet to a soldier, a reel of yarn to a tailor, a pill to a patient or 
to a physician, niri, is a drain to a householder, a vein to a 
physician, a vegetable to a grocer, and a stalk to a gardener. 

More examples— 

pustak < M. Per. posta, parchment, is now poths (pustiklk), 

a book. 

tAr, a thread, a wire, a string of a musical instrument, and a 
telegram. 

shishd, in Persian means cup’, and as the cup was usually 
made of glass, the word has since been employed in this 
sense and also to mean ‘a mirror’. 

mashdl is a torch in Arabic. It has come to mean a fire¬ 
brand in Hindi. 

rcti is related to sand. It was, perhaps, a sand-paper. But 
now it means ‘a file’ which is made of iron and which 
is, however, used for the same purpose. 

H. Afkat, commission, may be compared with Skt. AdadhAtiy 
directs, puts down, and Pkt. adahai, orders. A|rhati, was first a 
person who directed business or ordered articles of merchandise. 
But now he is a commission agent. 

Skt. (aAkakah, a stamped coin, especially of silver, > H. (akAt 
a two-pice copper coin. 

Skt. faAka, a weight of silver equal to four mashas, but H. 
chatAAk ^60 mashasy not six tankas or 24 mashas. 


2* i(e)« Cultural conditions t National and IndividnaL 

These examples fully prove that meanings change as culture 
changes. The more a nation has advanced in culture, the more 
numerous and diverse are the acceptations accumulated by the 
terms of which it makes use. The scope of meaning is conditioned 
by the state of the culture of the individual speaker or even the 
listener. Individuals understand the meanings of words according 
to their experience and cultural conceptions. Note that the peasant!^ 
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shopkeepers, and wandering tribes have each their own vocabularies 
unintelligible to others. The same words may signify different objects 
to a boy and to an old man, to a woman and to a man, to a citizen 
and to a rustic. The different effect of abusive language on a 
villager and on a cultured citizen is a notable example. 

Similarly the scope of meaning is conditioned by the state of the 
culture of the whole community. 

dipdvali, a line of lamps, the Divali festival; hakkd pdni, 
smoking pipe and water, community relationship; dharma, duty, 
righteousness, religion ; divdld burning of a lamp, bankruptcy; 
rakfdbandhan, lit. tying of protection, the Solano festival when 
sisters tie a cord on their brothers* arm ; padc, one of the five, an 
arbiter ; ek'veipi, a woman with one braid of hair, a widow; aatydU 
grah, persistency in truthfulness, civil disobedience ; harijan, a man 
of God, a Sudra ; and hundreds of other historical words have true 
significance for those who intimately understand Indian institutions, 
ancient as well as modern. It may also be noted how the words 
dharma, religion, dedr, character, vyav'kdr, conduct, akidad, 
non-injury, vivdh, marriage, var, a bridegroom, etc. have raised a 
variety of conceptions in different ages according to the cultural 
standards of those people. It may further be added that the words 
airlajja, shameless, ndstik or kdfir, atheist, pdpi, sinner, etc. 
change in meaning not only in the different times of the history of a 
nation but also with different peoples speaking Hindi. Semantic 
evaluation is, in main, a cultural question. 

The degradation of several words is also due to cultural causes. 
Gompare— 

kothevili, housemistress = prostitute, 
mahdjan, a great man banker, shopkeeper, 
a shelter = latrine, 

(For further details sec the Section on Pejoration in the next 
chapter.) 

Foreign words change their meanings due to diversity of 
character in foreign culture and our own. 

Compare— 

dar^gdk (Per, gate), shrine, iiie| (Eng. companion) chief 
court coolie 

pharad (Per. list, account), amir (Per. command), a 

outer fold of a quilt rich man 
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garib (Ar. a stranger), poor hasdr (Per. presence). Sir 
khat (Per. line), letter steshan (Eng. place), Rly. 

station. 

The Spirit of nationalism which hates foreign elements is also 
responsible for the degradation of words from other languages. 
Compare— 

y4ri (Per. IViendship), illicit nafar (Per. a number of men) 
connection servant, labourer 

uatdLdi (Per. mastery), trickry duniydsiz (Per. God), cheat, 
cdldk (Per. expert), clever, flatterer 

cunning dimdg (Ar. brain), pride. 


2. i(f )• Influence of National beliefs. 

The history of manners and beliefs, customs as well as supersti¬ 
tions is indicated in the changes of meaning presented by the words 
adt (Skt. aputra, childless), fool;vAdbita (orig. pained), obliged; 
aanicard, (born on Saturday), unfortunate, having dirty habits; 
radfjli (Skt. raigi^d, widow), prostitute; vdmd (orig. left), wife (as she 
has to be kept on the left); etc. 

The prejudice for righthandedness is shown in the changed 
meanings of daksa which now means ‘expert’ or ‘strong’. The 
broom is called bayh'ni (Jit. incrcascr) to ward off any evil attaching 
to the act of removal, bdvld is related to air, but it means mad 
man’, as the popular belief says that a man goes mad when affected 
by air, vrfald originally meant a Sudra girl. It now signifies 
‘a woman in menses’ as she is as untouchable as a Sudra. 

\I ore examples are— 

parvatdrs, enemy of the mountains = Indra. 
nirkadfh, one with a blue throat Shiva, 
sarvagrdsy full morsel = full eclipse of the sun or the moon, 
mddh'kdld, face-black = infamy. 

There are words the meaning of which was entirely different 
from now and often absolutely incompatible with our present ten¬ 
dencies, habits and creeds, scientific as well as religious, social as well 
as political. An analysis of the past history alone explains such 
disparities. Sometimes the meaning may be due to situations that 
we cannot reconstruct. It is possible to conjecture from the change 
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of the meaning of prahara (H. pahar^ pah'rd) from ‘strolce/ to 
Hime* or ‘watch’, that the time was marked by giving strokes; 
(compare also das baje, ten strokes, 10 o’clock), or of canki from 
a square frame to *a police station* that the first police station was 
simply a shed resting on four posts, or of sdtrapiic, from ‘dropping 
a thread’ to a ‘beginning’ that that was, perhaps, the custom at 
some lime, or of Skt, paffah, a tablet, to H. pafti a title-deed, that 
the latter was, perhaps, given on a tablet, or of Ski. ma^ikdr, a 
diamond smith, to H. manih^r, a vendor of glass-bangles, that with 
the changing conditions the sam^; profession undertook the sale of 
artificial diamonds, jewels and later of glass ornaments. 

But compare— 

Skt. dakfiigLa, on the right hand, H. dakkhin, South ; sa^yantra, 
a six-fold machinery, a conspiracy; sifhesdti seven and a half, evil. 


2. i(g)* Growth of Human Institutions. 

One of the most potent reasons for the development of new 
senses is that language is called upon, and does its best, to cope with 
and express all the self-enriching and growing branches of human 
knowledge and aspiration. 

raslyan (originally, a compound of juices or medicines, an 
elixir vital) = chemistry, 

mudra^ (originally, to seal) printing, also compare ch^pd. 

Skt. romik^, hair, > H. rdi, cotton. 

Skt. mantrin, one familiar with Vedic hymns, a magician, a 
secret-keeper, > H. mautri, minister, secretary. 

Skt. mahimitra, great in measure, a great officer, > H.*.mahdvat, 
an elephant-driver. 

Skt. pradhdna, chief minister, commandcr-in-chief, > H. pradhdn, 
president, 

har’kirA, (Per. a man for every business), messenger, a post* 
man. 

Many words become technical terms in this way. Compare yog, 
ahiatra, chand, vijAydn, dharma, mandir, etc. 

With the rise of new ideas and new institutions, new words, new 
in form or new in meaning, are of course, essential. 

The progress in the material conditions of existence appears witli 
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the meaning of vehicle, a railway train, a motor car; Skt. 

maidcay a platform, > H. mai&jA, a bedstead, Skt. dhinya (from, 
dhana, wealth), grain, > H. dh&n, rice; Skt. sthina, place, > H. 
thin, stable, and thini, a police station ; anrkhi, red stuff, pounded 
brick, rouge. 

The progress in general education is attested by the changed 
meanings of guru, an elderly person, a preceptor, a teacher, a 
religious head; vidyilay, a study-room, a school, a school of an 
indigenous character (also compare pi^h'shili), mahividyilay, a 
big school, a college; parci (Per. a piece), paper; grantha, a 
bundle, a book, a religious book, a book (again). 

These examples fully prove that meanings change as human 
institutions grow. With the increase of professions, trades and in¬ 
terests, uses of the same words become restricted and differentiated. 
Examples— 

moh'ri —foremost part of a thing (general), front of the army 
(military), a chessman (by players), 
aia —preparation (< Per. siasidan, to prepare), concord, equip¬ 
ment, military kit, musical instniment, harness, 
mdidjhd —middle, an island in the middle of a river, the trunk 
of a tree, a bed, a feast given in the middle of (now 
before) a marriage. 

kil—a nail, peg, bolt, the core of a boil, a pimple, a gold pin 
worn in the nose, the axle of a potter’s wheel, 
mdl —root, cause, foundation, origin, principal or stock, the 
original text. 

skkdL—single, a single-horse, gig, a pony vehicle, a wrist orna¬ 
ment, a champion who serves alone without being at¬ 
tached to any corps, one in a playing card, 
ras—for a doctor is an oxide, for a grocer it is quick-silver, for 
a fruit vendor it is juice, for a poet it is sentiment, and 
so on. 


2. Ii« Emphasis. 

2. li(a). Shifts on emphasis. 

A change in customs or environments, as we have seen, is in 
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fact a change in emphasis. A word, originally, denotes some pro* 
minent element of an object. In course of time it comes to denote 
the whole object containing several elements. At various periods 
of its semantic development emphasis shifts from one element to 
another. 

Skt. brata, pledge, now denotes, ‘fast’, as in all religious ceremonies, 
before taking a pledge, a person was required to keep fast. The 
emphasis from the pledge shifted to the fast which was just a second¬ 
ary element, bhan^^rd, originally a storehouse for utensils (Skt. 
bhdv4^S^^^)» came to mean simply ‘a storehouse’, ind, originally 
a coin equal to 1/16 of a rupee, also denotes 1/16 of a share, the 
idea of its being 1/16 receiving more emphasis than that of its being 
a coin. Skt. dronam, was a wooden cup. But later the emphasis 
shifted^from wood to the cup, so that H. dond, means “a leaf cup,” 

Sometimes the emphasis on one element may be so strong that 
the other elements are forgotten. 

More examples— 

II. gdjar, a milkman (from gurjara tribe). 

kathd (orig. a saying), story, a story of a religious character, 
sadskdr (orig. refinement), consecration, a sacred rite, impres¬ 
sion on the memory. 

sadskarav, purification, edition which may or may not be 
revised and purified, 
bdli, spike of corn, ear-ring, 
saydnd, wise, a physician. 

In ^this way meanings are transferred or restricted. Sec the 
section on “Restrictions’* in the next chapter for more examples. 

Sometimes the shift of emphasis leads to an increase in the range 
of applicability of a word, and meanings are generalized. 

sikord (metathesis of kasord) was originally a bronze utensil. 
It now denotes ‘a pot’. 

vyutpanna (lit. one well-versed in the etymology of words or 
the origin of things), expert. 

eSDpat, ‘open on four sides’, ‘loose’, ‘spoilt’, and it may be 
used for animate as well as inanimate objects, 
land^i, girl, but it can now be applied even to an old female 
servanu Compare English ‘boy’, 
kiimhdr (lit. one who makes pitchers), makes various kinds of 
earthen pots. 
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top'khrfind stores not only cannons but the whole artillery 
and the emphasis is laid neither on top nor on khini 
when it is used to mean the artillery itself, including 
soldiers and their equipment. 

For more examples see the section on ‘^Generalization.” 

Shift in emphasis from one part of a word’s signification to an¬ 
other very often affects its function in the sentence. 

here, as in un'ke yahdA and un'ke but 

yahdiii biufho is not equal to A bStlio. 

The meaning of Skt. apar, other, more, different, is retained in 
the adjectival and adverbial uses of H. Sllr, but it has changed in 
the conjunction. 

likhd (lit. wTitten), luck (a noun). 

Skt. prdrabdha (adj.), Ixgun, > H. prdrabdha (noun), luck ; 
or shrestha (adj.), best, > sefh (n.), big man. 

Also vide the chapter on Sematology of Grammar- 
Clauses, like words, include a large number of ideas any of which 
may receive the emphasis. 

(1) jab sdrya liikartd bat to prakdsh hold hiu. 

( 2 ) jab sdrya nikal'td hS to bhi gh^fiyod med andhakir 

rah'td haul* 

In (1), jab means ‘when and because*, and in (2) it means ‘when 
and although*. 

The following sentences mean differently according to the shift of 
emphasis on one or the other idea. 

(1) vah gbar se kbdnd kbd. iyii —he, and perhaps no one 

else, has taken his food. 

(2) vab ghar se kbdnd kbi iyi ,—he has taken his food 

from his house and from 
nowhere else. 

(3) vah ghar se khind kbd iyA —he has taken food, noth* 

ing else, from his house. 

(4) vah ghar se kbind khi dyd—he has of course taken 

his food. 


2* Change of semantic value due to emotional causes* 

In addition to their intellectual content words suggest certain 
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emotions. Sometimes the emphasis on the emotional element of a 
word becomes so great that the intellectual content is lost sight of. 
This may degrade certain words and elevate some others. 

Examples— 

mahslrdj, an emperor, is used as a flattering epithet for cooks 
and water-carriers. 

sidhd, straight, is employed to denote a stupid person, 
satyinish or sattdndLsh, destruction ot excellence, means 
simply ‘depravation*. 

shrsmdn or shriyut, glorious, means only ‘Mr*, or ‘Sir*, 
mandir, house, is elevated and denotes ‘a temple*, 
kalash, a pot, means a sacrificial pitcher, or pinnacle. 
Emotional emphasis is responsible for weak significance which 
results from this tendency to vivacity and exaggeration. Words like 
atyant, limitless, ghor, terrific, adbhut, strange, wonderful, now 
mean simply ‘much or very’. 


2. iii* Association. 

2. iii(a). Association a factor of semantic restrictions. 

The connection in which a w^ord occurs is of great importance. 
By means of such connections the different possibilities of the ap¬ 
prehension of a word are minimised. Every word is restricted 
according to the associations it forms with other words or contexts. 
It makes a clear difference whether I hear the word caddar in a 
draper’s shop or at an iron-merchant’s. The meaning of glioyd is 
determined by varying circumstances. It is ‘horse’ in the stable, 
‘trigger* at the musketry, ‘peg* in a wall, ‘the knight* at chess. 

ddAv means ‘a throw’ in dicing, ‘a stake’ in gambling, ‘a trick’ 
in wrestling, ‘an opportunity’ in life, ‘ambuscade’ in hunting, and 
so on. 

cdl means ‘gait’ in walking, ‘movement’ in chess or strategy, 
^custom’ in society, etc. 

When a word is spoken, its meaning is understood by individuals 
according to the association prevailing in their minds at the time. 

When we hear or read a sentence, the words it contains usually 
explain each other. If one of their number is not very familiar to 
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us, we naturally seek to interpret it by the coatext, Tlic idea which 
wc thus obtain by guess-work may chance to be wrong, but it is 
generally rectified by the fact that the same word will reappear later 
in other sentences, explained by other words. In this way the 
meaning of every word becomes fixed in one’s mind. It may chance 
to be right or wrong. Generally it is modified. The more frequently 
a word is used in different contexts, the more likely it is to be modified 
in meaning. Restriction of meaning is due to this kind of contextual 
association. 

Examples— 

a grain, in mdldk ek ek ddnA —a bead, 

pantli, way, in ndinak pantk, dddd panth, aikh pantk, 

—a sect. 

bdlUh, arm, in kof ki biikh —sleeve, merd mitra meri 
bddh—a defender or a supporter, 
pdrd, full, in pdre nSRl, exact, pdrd kdm, complete, 
ghar, house in rdm kd gbar, home in hamdrd gbar pad- 
jdb med bail, socket in Snak kd ghar, den in bbef iye 
kd gbar and so on. 

Thus context is a very potent factor in the semantic change of 
words. Every word has originally a wide significance, a hint, which 
is narrowed down by the context in which it occurs. 

The sense of one word spreads to others placed in relation to 
it. In pitd ji ko mil ddd, pitd ji means ^my father’, malldne vs'ko 
bdjd ae pak'yd, bdjd here means *his arm’. It is in this manner 
that mandir has come to mean a god’s house or temple, aaemb'li, 
the Legislative assembly and so on. 

Words may express the whole context which is understood by 
association. 

bdd, nahid to, {bik, acebd, etc. are such words. 

Sometimes when a word changes in meaning it induces change 
in a number of associated words, either by encroaching upon their 
territory or by leaving certain meanings uncovered. 

raj (originally ‘pollen’) means menses. With this change in the 
meaning of raj, rajodaraban, rajovati, rajaavald, etc. have all 
changed their signification. 

Compare also the associations of bhdt (orig. past) in, bhdt- 
bhdfd,bhdtl>ddbd,bbdtoiimdd,bhdtini, where it denotes ‘spirit’, 
Sevil spirit’* 
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Skt. jyeftha, eldest, > H. jefli, the husband’s elder brother, 
jefliAiiiy the wife of the husband’s elder brother, jefliSIlt, a son of 
the husband’s elder brother. 

Skt. jalpa, to talk, > H. jap, prayers, jap'ni, to repeat prayers, 
the prayer book of the Sikhs, japi, a devotee. 

When bonds of the semantic family become relaxed or broken, 
there is nothing to prevent the meaning from wandering. Compare 
the meanings of cSEIIki, formed from cank, a square, a place, a 
police post. etc. It came to mean a seat, even a round scat. 
Consequently we have the words c3Blki-pah'rdL, guard, cBOkidAr, 
a watchman, etc. 

The meanings of dddv, jil, above may be considered. 

Also sec the chapter on Tolysemy’, where it has been shown 
how a word accumulates various meanings when once it is allowed 
to denote a by-meaning. 

A word becomes relatively more restricted as its associations 
increase. The word hindustiLiii, an Indian, is more specialized in 
meaning than puruf or manusya, man. hindtk is similarly more 
restricted than hmdust&ni, and mdLtsipraBid more restricted than 
hindd and again mitiprasid sharmi is more specialized than 
mdtiprasid, and m^Ltipraaid sharmd k&n'puri more specialized 
than mdtdprasdd sharmd. 


2. iii(b). Generalization by Association. 

A word usually denotes one prominent feature, as from V pat is 
formed patra, a leaf, as it falls. But other associated features come 
to be expressed by the same word patra^ letter, patra paper, patra 
also means a newspaper. 

sydhi meant ** blackness ”• But it is now used for ink of any 
colour. 

Several words arc extended in meaning by association. 

More examples*— 

ndgar, belonging to a city, jadg'li, of the forest, wild, 

clever uncultured 

gadvdr, belonging to a bdfd, gram, gram-plant, plant. 

village, fool etc. 

dfhatf commission, < Skt. A^yatva, riches* 
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2. Transference. 

There arc certain words which by association of ideas acquire a 
degraded sense. 

ja]&gal (a jungle), latrine. 

dev'd^st (a temple servant), a dancing girl devoted to prostitu¬ 
tion in a temple. 

bhadro:& (blessing), clean-shaven for mourning. 
riy sdhab (a title), a wicked person. 

The degeneration of the meaning of a noun may be partly due to 
frequent association with disparaging ad cctives. 
c^l, bad custom, (orig. way), 
chak'nd, to drink (wine) and to be intoxicated. 
bt&, bad smell, (lit. smell). 

p^lisi, crooked policy. Compare the amclioratioii in kulaj, 
born of a good family. 

Adjectives are affected in their turn by being regularly coupled 
with certain nouns, as— 

cdlik (expert), cunning magna (sunk), happy. 

For more examples see the sectiojis on “ Pejoration and Ameliora¬ 
tion 

Even words which have opposite meanings may aft'cct each other 
by association. Compare adhar, lower lip, sadhar, upper lip; 
samis, compound, vyAs, split. When one changes in meaning, the 
other does so as a matter of fact. 

Every form of transference of meaning is, in fact, a case of 
association, which may connect two meanings of a word by analog)' 
by contrast, or by connection of time and place or by the relation¬ 
ship of part and whole, cause and effect, and so on. Here one as¬ 
sociated idea is considered in another. 

For details and examples see the section on “ Transference ” in 
the next chapter. 

Sometimes words get meanings by mere accidental association. 

cini (sugar) was not manufactured in China, but it was pro¬ 
bably brought into India first by the Chinese. SOIraAg'zebi ulcer 
has nothing to do with Aurangzeb. It first appeared in his army in 
the Deccan, rajdi, has been connected in Hobson-Jobson with 
some Raza Khan. H. cA£di, silver, is associated with Skt. cand- 
riki, moonlighu dvandva, quarrel, is connected with dvi, two, 
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although it i# not essential that when two persons meet there must 
be a quarrel. curd preparation is so called because, per¬ 

haps, it is found sticking to the moustache, nMkch. 


2. sv. Analogy. 

2. iv(a). Images of objec:ts in words and meanings. 

Analogy, in a way, is an accident of association. Semantic ana¬ 
logy is based on imagery. Images arc very frequent helps in the for¬ 
mation of words and their meanings. The same word may come to 
denote other objects, similar in form or colour. In the Vedas parvata, 
adri, etc., words for mountains, are sometimes used for clouds. 

In Hindi the number of such words is quite large. 

Examples— 

chachdAdar, mole, a firework, skandha, shoulder, canto, 
branch, leader, etc., sdraj'maklii, a flower, a cracker, a fan, sarpipi, 
snake, a creeper, shab'siam, dew, a cloth, mor'ni, pea-hen, an 
ornament, vadsb, a bamboo, backbone, arm-bone, dddv'ni, light¬ 
ning, a head ornament, til, sesatnum seed, mole. 

Words may come to represent things similar in any respect. 

ambar, etymologically means a “cloud’’, connected with ambit, 
water, transferred to ^sky\ The sky was imagined to be a covering, 
and the image was extended to the ‘cloth*. 

darshan (sight) means ‘insight’ in philosophy. Not for nothing- 
does ‘I sec’ mean ‘I understand’. Sight, among the senses, easily 
predominates as a synonym for comprehension. ‘Seeing is believing’. 

edr bond, to be broken, to be absorbed. 

dded viedr, high thought, is an image from dded pahiy, 
high mountain. 

gah'rd aoc, deep thinking, is similar to gah'rd pdns, deep 
water, so far as its imagination goes. 


2. iv(b). Transference of meanings. 

Men in old times carefully studied the nature of birds and 
animals and compared their own feelings to them. 
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Terms like suar, kauvd and gad'hi^ as applied to men mean 
‘naughty^ ‘obstinate’, ‘stupid’, etc. 

Thus by analogy nouns came to be used as adjectives. 

Analogical names of flowers, mountains and animals are in¬ 
teresting. 

sdraj'mukhi, the sun-flower kaFgd, crest, a flower 
kukkaf-shikhi, a flower gokh'rd (gokfura), a flower 
aninia, (Arabic ain-i-nas) the kdLli(op, black hat, a 

eye of man, pineapple mountain near Dalhousie. 

More examples of plants— 

mdrikfa, mi^ifiikdsis, haAa'pads, hithdjofi, haatidantak, 

etc. 

Persons are sometimes nicknamed after animals, 
vah aher 1^, he is a lion billd (lit. a cat) 
totirim (parrot) (a stallion), a loose 

kntti. (dog), a slave youngman. 

Things are often named from animals. 

ghofi (mare), a wooden frame totd (parrot), trigger of a gun 
katti (a dog), an obstacle kukkafi (a hen), red cotton 
gilah'rd (squirrel) a striped bhanAri, a puppet, a peg in 
^ cloth a craddle 

mor'paAkbi, (peahen-feathered), a certain state pleasure boat. 
Objects may be named after other similar objects. 

bufhiyA kA kAti, a fine campA-kali (bud of champa 
sweetmeat flower), an ornament 

krmi jaAghA, black aloe sher paAjA (lion’s paw), an 
kapay-kotf a tent (not a fort) armour 

^aAk (a sting), nib paAkbA (Skt. pak^a, wing), a 

jbAlar (a border), a sweetmeat fan. 


2. iv(c). Abstraction & Concretion. 

Semantic analogy may sometimes take us farther away from the 
original meaning of words. The abstraction of the meaning of the 
following concrete terms may be noted— 

Skt. tA^yati, strikes, > H. tAf'nA, to reprove. 

av'lamban (originally, hanging), dependence, support, 
magna (originally, sunk), happy. 
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sair'nd (to burn, stink), to be in narrow conditions, 
sdl (thorn, spear, arrow), pain. 

Note the similarity in the concrete and the abstract objects or 
actions. The following abstract terms have similarly been concreted— 
grdm'tsl (rustic state), village community. 
sah^y'tiL (help), a number of companions, 
jan'td (birth, manhood), public, 
masti (intoxication), juice of trees. 


2. iv(d). Generaliaadon. 

Analogy is a great factor in the generalization of meaning. 
Compare— 

ghaf e ki gar'daa, neck of a pitcher, 
botal kd gald, throat of a bottle, 
nadi ki akdkhd, * branch of a river, 
pahdy ks cofi, top of a mountain, 
kathdmakh, introductory part of a story, 
kursi ki pi(k, back of a chair. 


2. iv(e). Partial Resemblance* 

At times analogy is false and the word compareJ has been cither 
misunderstood or misapplied. Note that nil'gdy is not a cow but 
an antelope and that son'makkhi is not a fly but a mineral. 

Also compare— 

kapaf-kot (lit. a fort of cloth), a tent, 
kukkur'muttd (lit. dog’s urine), mushroom, 
kan'kaud (lit. crow with ears), a paper kite, 
afim (ahiphena, serpant’s foam), opium. 

In such cases the analogy in appearance, function or relation is 
assumed. This phenomenon may be compared with the following. 


2. iv(f)• P^^nbur Etymology* 

ahiphena above is, possibly, a Sanskritizediform of ^opium’* Folk 
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etymology, whereby a foreign word or an obsolete or quite new (even 
native) term or unfamiliar sound or meaning is replaced by one 
familiar or by a compound of a similar sound and with a signifi¬ 
cation which is generally intelligible, is also due to analogy. 

In H. vacchandg (Skt. vatsanAbha), note the substitution of 
nAg (cobra) for nAbha^ as it is a poison. Skt. tAmrakAf denotes 
•tobacco’, which has the same appearance as ‘pounded .copper’. 

H. miiAshspAl explains a municipal(ity), which does keep a 
number of munshis. bAtbicok (lit. eye of an elephant), artichoke, H. 
mar'dA saAkh (lit. dead conchshell), for Per. murdAr saAg, dross 
of lead) and H. bhasmA (lit ashes), for Per. vasmah, hair-dye, show 
common people’s attempt to change words on the basis of^analogy. 

2. iv(g)« Metaphor is simply analogy. 

Metaphors, it may be noted in conclusion, are simply examples of 
the power of analogy in meaning. Our knowledge grows by com¬ 
paring the unknown with the known. Our expression becomes 
clear by explaining the unfamiliar through the familiar. In all 
languages, even the most uncultivated, the metaphorical or figurative 
use of words is one of the most natural efforts towards expression. 
Unlike the preceding causes, which work slowly and imperceptibly, 
metaphor changes the meaning of words and creates new expressions 
on the spur of the moment. As such, metaphors may be considered 
as the chief cause of semantic change. 

Compare— 

jivan ks lahar, current of life carai^-kamal, lotus-feet 
jag nA|ak) drama of the world bhav-sAgar, ocean-world 
asilatA, creeper-sword shAAti-sadhA, nectar-peace 

kap dhAp, hard sun mithi chura, sweet knife 

garam bAjAr, hot market kayuve vacan, bitter words 
mAmle ki tab, bottom of man meA gAAth, knot 

affair in heart. 

2. V.. Circnmlocataon. 

Language, wc have noted, has been struggling hard to express 
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ideas distinctly. But a cultured man must escape the common-place. 
He cannot always be direct. He may use good words to express 
something indecent, inauspicious, bitter or unmentionable, or he may 
employ bad words for good things. Thus euphemism and cacophe- 
mism become powerful forces in changing the meanings of words. 

Psychologically, circumlocution is due to nerevousness or lack of 
moral courage. 

In Greek “ Euphemizein ” is to use words of good omen. H. W. 
and F. G. Fowler define it as “ substitution of mild or vague expres¬ 
sion for harsh or blunt one.” Prof. Weekley in “ The Romance of 
Words ” speaks of euphemism as “that form of speech which avoids 
calling things by their names.” 


2. v(a). Euphemism, a question of decency. 

Inauspicous and indecent words are avoided to diminish, to tone 
down, a painful evocation, or to soften tragic news, 
shsnc (lit. cleanliness), latrines. 
svargavAs (lit. residence in heavens), death, 
gadgildbh (lit. reception in the Ganges), death, 
sdr'dds (the name of the famous blind poet), blind, 
sah'vds (lit. living together), sexual copulation, 
sidhd sddd (lit. straight and simple), foolish. 

Opposite words are employed to express any bitter ideas, 
a in dukin ba^hind, ci^itI hmfhtknif dlyi, baFhini, seddilkr 
baThdnd, etc. the use of baThdLuA, to increase, for closing, breaking, 
extinguishing, wiping out, etc. 


2. v(b). Personal causes. 


Humility on the part of the speaker results in euphemism, 
jal'pin (lit. drinking of dirrofi (lintels and bread), 

water), refreshment living 

dis (lit. slave), I prdrthani (begging), saying 

pdn'pattA (a betel leaf), a hisir bond (to be present), to 
present come. 

Courtesy towards respectable persons demands euphemistic 
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language. The following are terms 
dLp'ki sevi meA (in service), 
to you 

darahan dijiye (give sight), 
come, sit 

shrinadn (glorious), you 


of this nature— 
padhdriye (cf. Skt. pradh;4- 

rapa, keeping) go, sit 
tashVif le jdiye(iit. take away 
* your noble self), go 
far'miiye (command), say. 


2. v(c). Social and Moral Euphemism. 

Euphemistic expressions may be used for unmentionable parts of 
the body, things or acts. Words connected with excretory functions 
and those that deal with reproduction are also included herein. 
Examples— 

indriya, dad^, lolo for penis yoni for the female organ 
mahAmAds for cow's flesh mahdkand for garlic 
laghushadkA for urinating chdti, Adcal, for female breasts 

mdsik dkarma for menses 

pddv bhdriy kacce din, god bhari bond, to be pregnant. 

Society also places tabus on certain expressions of this type. 

Also note that Indian ladies usually do not mention the names of 
their husbands, who may be called— 

yt Minni ke kdkd, the uncle of the baby, 
lalld ke lalld, the father of Lallu, 

Bitd ke bhayyd, the brother of Sita, or 
ve, dp, he. 

A lady once travelled to a place where her husband was appoin* 
ted as police officer. She had not been to that place before and the 
husband could neither get leave to fetch her from her home nor come 
to the railway station to receive her. Now the difficulty arose as to 
how she would find his house. She asked a number of persons about 
the ‘officer*, about ^bdbdji,’ about the man with moustache and 
dark face, about the Panditji from village Manauri, and so on. 
When all efforts failed and she was obliged to mention his name, 
she said, ‘‘It is the name of a city in Bihar”. After all, she was 
directed to Gaya Prasad’s house. 

Husbands, too, abstain from mentioning the names of their wives, 
though less commonly. Even words for ‘husband’ and ‘wife* are 
ysed euphemistically. 
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Compare— 

meri dd'mi, my man, merdL ghar vAld, my housemaster, 
mdlik, master, for the husband; and sah'dharmacdrii^^ 
co-duty-doer, ardhddgini^ the (better) half, grhi ^9 house- 
mistress, shrimati, the noble lady, etc. for the wife. 


2. v(d). Religious euphemism. 

Examples of religious euphemism are— 

naivedya lagdnd (to set up a dedication), to give offerings 
to a deity. 

bhog lagdni (to set up an eatable), to give offerings to an 
idol. 

pri^-pratifthi (infusing of life), consecration of an idol. 

iLc'man (sipping), sipping of water and rinsing the mouth 
before a ceremony. 

pradaksi^i kar'ni (to go to the right), a reverential saluta- 
tion by going round. 

car^dmrta (nectar of the feet), sacred water. 

The names of gods and goddesses are unmentionable. Compare 
the fact that Shankara, Shiva, Mahesha, Nilakan^ha, Mahideva, 
etc. arc all titles. Durgd, Shakti, Candikd, Bhag'wati, Kdlikd, are 
epithets, sadkat-mocan is used for Hanuman, vighnaharaipi for 
Ganesha which itself is a tittle. 


2. v(e). National euphemism. 

The names of a dangerous or malignant being is avoided and 
often replaced by some epithet of a harmless or even complimentary 
character. 

baf^kd (big), for a wolf bhdld (the good one, cf. 

kifd (an insect), a snake acchd bhalA), a bear 

devi (goddess), cholera mdtd (mother), smallpox 

dgd (master), a sikh batia. 

In order not to materialize one’s enemy, one does not mention 
his name. We say ve, dds're log or u8 pdr ke log for enemies. 

•Going to Pakistan’ has come to mean Agoing to latrines’. 
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We may also include here unmentionable names of cities, towns, 
animals, etc., e.g. jammiii is called bafd shahar, big city, bandar, 
monkey, is called Hanuman. 

There are such places and animals in each locality and it is a 
matter of more or less local superstition. 


2* v(f). Ironical Enphemiam. 

Irony is also a form of euphemism, as— 
maibgaldLmukhi, a prostitute mahitmdL, crooked 
haz'rat, rascal, wicked bhoU, sidhd, a fool 

bhale mdnas (noble man) may be used to mean ‘wicked’. 

Flattery, which is only a courteous form of irony, is another 
cause of euphemistic use of terms, as bhaktaji for a potter, khalifd 
for a barber, jamidir and lil'begi for a sweeper, etc. 


2. v(g)« Enphemiatic enphemiam. 

Sometimes a learned or scientific term is used as euphemism and 
this becomes popular. 

Examples— 

harijan (man of God) for untouchables, veahyA (orig. fashion¬ 
able) for a prostitute, akgUc (cleanliness) for the call of nature, him, 
(desire) for sexual lust, etc. 

In course of time some euphemisms become so stilted and affected 
that their former equivalents are reinstated. “Familiarity breeds 
contempt” and the forgotten words may be less familiar and less 
ugly. 

That is why the words for ‘death’, ‘prostitute’, ‘wine’, copulation’ 
and ‘call of nature’ are all numerous as well as varied, each being 
the result of a desire to hide the developed nakedness of its previous 
equivalent. 

Compare— 

mrtyu (death), svargavds (abode in the Heavens), kaildsh'vda 
(abode in the Kailasa), dehddt (end of the body), sharir'tydg 
(giving up of the body), prdij^'tydg (giving up of the soul), etc. 
for ‘death’, ♦ 
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(woman), veshyA (the fashionable), ga^iki (one with 
a group of men), vdriAg'ni, var'ndri (a woman of the 
multitude), nagar nArl (a woman of the city), etc. for a 
‘harlot’, 

viru^i (of god Vanina), warA (of the gods), madirA, madya 
(pleasant, gladdening), mddhori (sweetness), 'shardb (beverage, 
cf. sharbat), kay'vApAni (bitter water) for ‘wine’, 
cod'nd (goading), maithan (pairing), sambhog, bhog (enjoy¬ 
ment), sah'vds (living together), grdmya dharma (rustic 
duty), for ‘copulation’. 

(atfi (shelter), sbBlIc (cleanliness), jadgal (forest), bdhir (out¬ 
side), for ‘answering the call of nature’. 

Euphemism illustrates the humour of the people— 
caran'ddsi is a shoe, and rAmfr sidgi fa wine. 


2. v(li). Cacophemism. 

Cacophemism, or calling good things bad, is an effort to avert the 
envy of gods, or otherwise to discredit them. Children are given 
such names, sometimes. 

pavdLr^ thrown away pnt^riii, ruined 

ki&rdmal, godar'mal, etc., kalld, kili, black 

rubbish 

ghindd, hateful madgdf beggar. 

pAni (water) fa used for *ghee’ at auspicious occasions. 

Cacophemism fa sometimes due to personal or sectarian hatred 
or prejudice. Opposite parties are given bad names. 

Examples— 

ndstik (non-believer) a sinner, pikhap^s, (a heretic), opposite. 

kdfir (ungrateful, unbeliever), a non-Muslim. 

kafakuld, (castrated), a Muslim. 

mleccha (barbarian), a foreigner. 

gori cam'fi (white skin), a European. 

Terms of abuse may be employed as terms of endearment and 
inverted expression of love, as uUd, billd, bhnllar, etc. 

The main cause of circumlocution of the above types may be 
found in the mysterious power attached to speech : The word is god 
and the name evokes the thing. 
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2. v(l). General Periphraeie. 

Besides Euphemism and Cacophemism^ we find in our daily talk a 
large number of expressions which are not direct, curt and straight¬ 
forward. In very lowly or friendly circles, or in addressing children, 
one may try to avoid technical or literary words by employing des¬ 
criptive terms that arc definitely indirect and round-about. 

Examples— 

(opi vil^, man with cap, may refer to the teacher. 

vah kafor^ that thing like a cup, may mean ‘a piss-pot\ 

lamb'karigia, one with long ears, donkey. 

lAldaraVf one issuing saliva, a spider. 

miyibk the sweet pet, a parrot. 

mrg'rij, the king of animals, lion. 

masidhini, ink-pot, for davdt. 

Periphrasis is an important cause of the restriction of meaning. 
Some persons are in the habit of employing circumlocution and 
thus giving their expressions meanings which they do not otherwise 
signify. These expressions are sometimes employed to hide the truth 
or the fact or the things. 

This kind of periphrasis is effected in several ways— 

(1) By using an extremely vague phrase, such as vah cald gayd 
(he is gone), for *he is dead*, le gayd (has taken away), for ‘has 
stolen", mudk moy'nd (to turn the face), for Ho retreat’, tuse hi 
(just like that); for some private business, etc. 

(2) By mentioning a significantly concomitant circumstance as 
in u%h gayd (has lifted himself away), died, gufiyod kd khel (doll’s 
play), an ordinary matter, pef pdjd kar'nd (to worship the tum¬ 
my), to eat, battisi dikhdnd (to show the thirty two teeth), to 
smile, etc. 

(3) By using enigmatical or elusive language, especially by the 
use of the passive, as in dekhd jiy'gd (it will be seen) for «I shall, 
perhaps, see to it’, par'mdtmd jdne (God knows), for ‘I do not 
know’, hud hogd (might have happened) for ‘I do not agree’, 
and so on. 

(4) By employing another language, foreign, provincial or even 
dialectical. 

(5) By understatement and the negative statement as vah kuch 
pild pay gayd hiu (he is turned somewhat pale), for ‘he is ill’, 
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vah jis'ki ek fiilkg kuch choti kai (he who has one leg short), for 
^he who is lame’, makin acch^ to nahiA hS (the house is not 
quite good) for Hhe house is bad’ and so on. 

(6) By abbreviation, as bi for tuberculosis, hi en Ar for Bengal 
Nagpur Railway, shri for shriyut, Mr., paA. for Pandit, etc. 

The number of abbreviated expressions is not much in Hindi. 
Otherwise, too, we see that a Hindi speaker is generally plainspoken, 
and that advanced literary language is more periphrastic than the 
rustic and colloquial. 

Professor Carnoy gives another reason for periphrasis, namely, 
the desire to adapt oneself to the general sentiment suitable to the 
time, place and other circumstance. 

The names of animals, in relation to gods, are different and 
quite restricted and allusive in meaning. Donkey is shit'lA-vdhan, 
carriage of Shitala Devi; rat is gapesh ki savdri, carriage of 
Ganesha, and owl is laksmivdkan, carriage of the goddess of 
wealth. 

It may be noted that in religious ceremonies, several ordinary 
things are designated by special names. The use of particular 
words to create particular Rasas, by musicians, poets and orators, 
is a well-known instance of such circumlocution. 


2. vi« Laxity. 

2. vi(a). Misapprehension and misapplicnition. 

We constantly use words with a very dim appreciation, indeed, of 
their full and exact significance. We select that part of the meaning 
only which for some reason or other has made an impression upon 
our minds, and very often this part of the meaning is merely 
subsidiary and accidental to the proper signification of words. But 
we are too lazy to realize their proper signification, and so pass words 
on to others as mere shadow and fragment of their former selves. 
We guess a meaning : It is easier than to find it out in a dictionary. 
Men, says Locke, having been accustomed from their cradle to learn 
words which arc easily got and retained, before they know or frame 
the complete ideas which they express, usually 'continue to do so all 
their lives. ‘‘ Men take the words they find in use amongst their 
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neighbours, and that they may not seem ignorant of what they stand 
for, use them confidently without much troubling their heads about 
a certain fixed meaning.’* 

A certain human frailty attaches to the process of semantic 
change. 

Realization of meaning is largely an incident of experience, A meaning grows 
and changes with the growing and changing experience of an individuaL The 
uncertainty and unslability of experienced conditions results in the 
uncertainty and unstability of meaning. But experience comes in 
due course of time, or it may not come at all. It is usually indirect. 
Before knowing things fully people learn their names and, there¬ 
fore, there is vagueness in their use : The original meaning is either 
widened or narrowed. The fate of foreign words in our language is 
the evident result of this laxity on our parts. When a word is bor¬ 
rowed from another language, it may come to diverge widely in 
meaning from its earlier sense. It may be restricted, extended or 
degraded in signification. 

Examples— 

Specialization of gir'divar (orig. a touring person), a village 
official, klias (orig. straw), a scented grass, murgd (a bird), a cock, 
hal'vi (orig. a sweetmeat), sweet pudding. 

Generalization of bahi (orig. a revealed book), an account book, 
bahdr (spring), pleasure, season, zar (gold), wealth. 

Transference in nim (half), light, nihdl (plant), happy, savdri 
(act of riding), rider, carriage, daftar (file of papers), office, tah'sil 
(receipt), a part of a district, etc. 

In a way every new word is foreign, and the meaning attached 
to it by the listener depends on his mental attitude. Change of 
meaning is mainly due to vague apprehension of meaning—misunder¬ 
standing of the word and the object. 

The mental condition of the speaker also largely determines 
meaning change; and, often, we are led by the sentiment of person 
using a particular word to convey a particular sense. Ignorance, dire 
need, and misapprehension result in laxity in the employment of 
words. Compare the use of cor intam'cor, cock,<Skt. tdmracd^a, 
kiAjl, in kiAji bans, kine house, and ballam in ballasn't^r, 
volunteer. Laxity is another incident of folk-etymology. 

Contamination and malapropism are also due to our mental 
confusion, or inattentiveness. 
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2. vl(b). Imitation. 

Sometimes the change is due to the authority of the older people. 
Words like dresses have fashions and the younger generations learn 
them by imitation. Fashion has the attraction of novelty, the fear 
of appearing less wise and less alert than the neighbours. Imitation 
is a condition of laxity. A child hears a stupid fellow as an *ass’. 
In such cases the primary meaning is, from the very outset, dispensed 
with as an aid to right comprehension. The child, not knowing 
fully the distinction between the usual and the occasional, will, thus, 
be inclined to adopt the occasional meaning. The departure of the 
occasional meaning from the usual meaning is a starting point for 
the change of signification. As soon as these departures repeat 
themselves with a certain regularity, what was individual and 
momentary becomes gradually generic and usual. 

The phenomenon explained above occurs almost daily in our 
lives and it is too universal to need any examples from Hindi. 

2. vi(c). EUspais and meaning change. 

The tendency towards economy of expression, towards greater 
ease, is another result of laxity, easygoingness or inertia, and this, 
again, is a powerful agent of semantic transformation. In every 
situation, in every profession, there is a certain idea so present in the 
memory that it seems unnecessary to express it in speech. It is 
natural to suppress what is self-evident. 

Specialization is often simply the result of an ellipsis, 
purs === jagann^th purs samvat = vikrami samvat 
patra = samdeir pair a sammelan hindi sdhitya 
samdj = drya samdj, sammelan 

brahmo samdj sabhd = ndg'ri praedri^ 
kdpi = copy-book sabhd 

mandir = dev mandir cakks = pan-cakki 
mel = mail-train rel = railway train. 

We all have a stock of abbreviated expressions intelligible to our 
intimate friends. Some day they may become general. 

Sometimes generalization results from the omission of some ad¬ 
junct. 
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gaves'ni (search after a cow) now means research. 

Skt. ghotaka (a poor horse) = H. ghof a horse. 

Ellipsis results in deterioration of some words and elevation of 
certain others. 

cil (movement) also means a bad move, trick, 
muhi&rta (time) means auspicious time, 
kulin means belonging to a good family, 
nazar in nazar lag gai, evil eye. 

By omitting a noun, the qualifier may take its place as a subs¬ 
tantive. Thus abstract ideas are made concrete. 

Skt. karkara (hard) = H. kdk'fd which means stiff leather, 
kafbi (lit. boiled) means boiled rice, 
achdt, an untouchable, low-born person, 
baf e, elderly, elderly people. 

The omission of the noun is one of the chief means by which 
names of places or persons become names of things. 

Compare— 

kdskmird, Kashmir cloth bid'ri, Bidar ‘smith-work* 
badgld) Bangla type of padjdbl, Punjabi type of 

house shirt 

hdlan, Holland cloth mdr'kin, American cloth 

bdy'kdt, the system started by Captain Boycott; etc., etc.. 

The principle of economy of expression has also caused the 
abridgment of forms and terminations. Instead of so many affixes 
and terminations, we now use a special number of free forms, 
for example, may mean ‘from*, ‘by’, ‘than’, ‘with’, etc. in ghar se 
ddr, rdm se pi(d gayd, sab se acchd, ld(hi se pito. This law of 
specialization, as Breal calls it, has greatly simplified our language. 

Ellipsis also results in compounds which denote a particular 
meaning different from uncompounded forms. 

thag'mdri, an intoxicant gomukhi, a bag for heads 
brahmados, murder of a Brahman. Also see p. 85-86. 

Ellipsis in sentences (which are grammatically correct inspite of 
it) may lead to different signification. 

Compare— 

(1) miudi ne us'ko mantri bandyd, I made him secretary, 
and maid ne us'ko bandyd, 1 befooled him. 

(2) In yah kdm pahle kar'nd cdhiye, pahle means first; 
but in yah kdm ine se pahle kar'nd cdhiye, pahle=before. 
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(3) maUine use suniiii, I gave him a frank talk. 

(4) tumheA ky& pafi hai, what object have you ? 

Also see the chapters on ‘^Idiom and Usage” and “Sematology 
of Grammar”. 


3. LOGICAL CONDITIONS. 


3. Logical Conditions. 

Semantic change is mostly psychological. Linguisticians of the 
highest rank have expressed similar opinions. Thus, Paul says that 
all linguistic development is fundamentally psychological and sub¬ 
conscious. But when he comes to details, even Paul distinguishes 
between the logical, psychological and grammatical aspects of a sen¬ 
tence. For the sake of specification, we require a category which 
may represent the in ferential processes at the back of semantic change. 
For instance, when a particular meaning is generalized or a general 
meaning particularized, the phenomenon involves an inferential 
process, however subconscious it may be. Again, as we have noted 
in the chapter on Synonymy, a differentiation of meaning has gene¬ 
rally a reason d*eire reference, e.g. before the 19th century “Philosophy” 
signified Physics as well, but it was found that Philosophy’ was 
inadequate for the denotation of physical phenomena and Physics* 
was introduced. At one time the first term in the following sets was 
general, but later distinctive terms were evolved, 
sammdn, honour, and pratiffh^, prestige, 
vyipdr, trade, and vyav'siy, commerce, 
kathd, a religious story, kahAns, a story, galpa, a fiction story, 
desk, country, pradesh, place, print, province, 
akik^iy (OIA—Phonetics) education, dkvani vijdyin. Phone¬ 
tics. 

artka akistra, Economics artkavicir, Semantics 

bkiiS^i akiatra, Grammar bkifi vijdyin, Linguistics. 

This is called logical differentiation. 

But a psychologist would say, of course, we can talk about the 
logical aspects of statements and so also of words and semantic 
changes, but the idea of these being logical occurs when we begin 
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to think about these changes after they have actually come into 
being. We can then say that they involve inference and are, 
therefore, of logical category. But can we talk of logical conditions of 
those changes ? Even inference, it should be remembered, is a 
psychological process. We can call it logical only when the con¬ 
clusion of the result of the process of inference can be claimed to be 
validly drawn. Thus the logical category is super-imposed upon the 
original psychological processes or conditions. 

We leave this controversy to a general linguistician. But it 
must be admitted that psychology plays a much greater part in 
semantic change than logic. Yet logic does enter in the main 
process. For example, when a cook, if a Brahman, is called a 
pa^^t, because he is a Brahman, it has to be explained logically, 
though it has a psychological background, too. We should take all 
conditions of genus-species interchanges as logico-psychological. Again 
the phenomenon of misunderstanding is, strictly speaking, logico- 
psychological. But it is predominantly logic'll, for, as distinguished 
from mere perception, all misunderstanding or understanding of 
meaning is, fundamentally, a conclusion^ and all conclusion is inferen¬ 
tial, being based on a middle term. 

Differentiation, as a logic, works consciously in the interest of 
clear thinking, and it is an important cause of restriction of one or 
generalization of the other of the two synonyms. The rise of the 
word has restricted/the meaning of to a Sanskrit 

or a primitive type of school or a girls’ institution. 

Compare— 

kumdr (prince) and kuiivdr&, Punj. kvdLri, a bachelor, 
bif (a fence) and a garden. 

•amttdra (a sea) and sigar, an ocean, 
mel (meeting) and meld, a fair, etc. 

Then, we find logical processes in arranging words of a speech. 
The logic of every language fixes the order of words in a sentence. 
Any departure from that logical order changes the meaning of the 
sentence and also of the individual words affected. 

Compare— 

(1) kyd vah citra bandtd hsa ? does he draw a picture ? 
and vah kyd citra bandtd hal ? i.e. he does not draw 
good pictures or what picture does he make. 

(2) bandar ghoyd ldyd» the monkey brought the horse, and 
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ghofi bandar Idyd, the horse brought the monkey. 

(3) kar le, you are allowed to do it, and le kar, having taken, 
or, here do it. 

More of it will be discussed in the chapter on “Sematology of 
Grammar”. 

We may also here include the terminology of trades, sciences and 
arts, which gives consciously new meanings to existing words. 

A few examples of effort entering the sphere of semantic change 
may be taken from Hindi philology to show how ordinary terms 
may be employed to give special meanings— 

agrdgam, prothesis abhyds, reduplication 

viyogAvastbd, analytic vaktavya, bdt, unit of speech 

stage vikrta boli» slang 

dhdrd, category sampraddy, tradition 

etc., etc. 

Every scientist, every artist or artisan, every businessman and 
in fact, every man does use conscious effort at times to twist the 
meaning of an existing word in order to express his idea which is 
new and for which he does not know the exact word. 


4. STRUCTURAL OR PHILOLOGICAL CONDITIONS. 

(i) Linguistic growth. 

(ii) Phonological conditions. 

(iii) Grammatical incidence. 


4. L Linguistic Growth. 

Besides psychological and logical conditions that cause change in 
meaning, language itself proceeds on certain conditions of its own. A 
child or a savage with his limited vocabulary cannot limit the use 
of his words. Sometimes he uses them in a wider and sometimes 
in a narrower sense than their use demands. A child will include 
a sofa under the name of a chair, or an umbrella under that of a 
stick. Such a use is sometimes strengthened and supported by the 
example of the adults. 

We have got quite a good number of nursery words in our 
language. 
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Examples— 

kdkdL—uncle, grandfather, father, child, brother, 
dddd—grandfather, elder brother, father. 
hihi, —father, grandfather, child, mendicant. 
tiit —father, brother, son, dear one. 

Neologisms in meaning are invented by writers as well as by 
individual speakers. Once adopted by general usage, they obtain 
civil rights. Literary neologism has less chance than popular neolo¬ 
gisms, as language is a popular institution, indeed. Universal suffrage 
has not always existed in politics, it has also existed in the domain 
of language. The force of usage alone is the rule of language. 

Thirdly, like everything else which has life, language is^ subject to 
two contrary forces, one originative and the other conservative. 
The true progress of language consists in gradually yielding to the 
first, and allowing itself to be held back by the second; or else, if too 
conservative, language fails to cope with new ideas, new objects and 
new actions, and if too revolutionary, it loses coherence, confidence 
and popularity. 

We must not forget to mention the desire children and many 
grown-ups have to play with words, to find amusement in the crea¬ 
tion and propogation of new words and in attaching new meanings 
to old words. 


i. ii. Phonological Conditions. 

Phonological variations also help variations in meanings. We 
have noted that, often, when two words arc identical in form and 
thereby produce confusion of meaning, their plionological forms are 
changed in order to remove ambiguity. Doublets are striking ex¬ 
amples of this connection between sound change and meaning 
change. Reference may also be made to Chap, II, Section 4. 
ci&a; flour, ednd, lime, edran, powder, < Skt. edr^a. 
pivf one fourth, and p4ji&v, foot, < Skt. pilda 
bari big, bari, a cake of pulses, < Skt. va|ikd 
bach'fd, calf, and bacherA, colt, < Skt. vatsatara 
pidjar, skeleton, and pu&j'fi, cage, < Skt. pai&jara 
kaft fort, and kotbd, house, < Skt. kofthakam 
mitkd, sugar, and mitths, kiss, < Skt. mifla ; etc. 
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More examples of phonetic-semantic doublets may be of consider¬ 
able interest here. 

to spin, but to cut. 

ujlA, bright, light, 

kokh, lap, koiikch, corner of scarf, 
pallav, leaf, but palli, scarf, 
dand, staff, punishment, but staff, 

paksa, side, wing, but paikkh, wing, 
jaji, matted hair, root, but jay, root, 
cakra, a wheel, but cik, a potter’s wheel. 

Phonetic change is, thus, favourable to meaning change, since it 
conceals its former relations with other words which have remained 
nearer to the initial meaning or have gone off in different directions. 

When two words have the same or very similar phonetic form, 
the meaning of the unfamiliar one is associated to that of the better 
known. 

Examples— 

(akor'ni, to foment, but (akor, a tap, associated with fhokar, 
a stroke. 

katthi, catechu, may be taken as kathi, story, 
zamini, a time, may be understood as jamini, ‘to s. 2 t’. 
kdei, a lane, and k^cA < Skt. krSQi&ca, a bitd. 
gaj, elephant, may be confused with gaj (Per. gaz), a yard, 
khalr, a tree, may be understood as khalr, welfare. 

Brahmanical writers perform remarkable feats of ritualistic 
exegesis upon the basis of such semantic identifications of phone¬ 
tically similar words.* We have already noted this tendency in 
the chapter on ‘‘Polysemy”. 

When a word is misinterpreted by means of its appearance, that 
is, when the meaning of some similar but unrelated word is given 
t 3 it, we get what is called a “malapropism”. This is also due to 
the existence of paronymy in our language. In nai sabhd ki 
avasthA kyA hogi, avaathi is used in place of vyavastkA. In 
is shabda kd up'yog kis artha meA...prayog should have been 
the right word. Note kuahal ji kmhAA bSA for shukla j4 kabiik 
hSdi. 

*Au/recM's nob to Aitar^ Brakmatuh »• 

Rath on Kmhta^ p. 22U 
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virog is the malapropic form of viyog, separation. 
botAm, a button, is the result of the association of godAm 
with baffan, a button. 

Contamination is the result of the phonetic and semantic simila¬ 
rity of words. 


4. iii. Grammatical incidence. 

The meaning of a term largely depends upon its function in 
the sentence. Words change their signification according to their 
use as active or passive, as masculine or feminine, as singular or 
plural, and so on. The subject will be discussed at length in the 
chapter on Scmatology of Grammar. A few examples ] may be 
given here. 

jdnd in vah jdiy'gi, she will go, and ham se tumhdri hit na 
suni j^y^gi, your talk will not be heard by us. 
khel in mere uith khel, play with me, duniyd hi khel^ 

the show of the world, 

gaAgi. i gayif Ganga (a man) has come, gahgi i gayi^ (the 
Ganges (river) has come, 
khoj (masc.), trace, khoj (fern.) search, 
it'nd, so much, it'ne, so many. 
siri^ the whole, sdre, all. 

Note that nr as a conjunction means ‘and’, as an adjective 
different*, as an adverb ‘more’, and as a noun ‘what else’, and 
so on. 

kahid, as an adverb, may mean ‘somewhere’, ‘more’, ‘probably*, 
‘ever’ according as it is used in the sentence. 

Compare— 

kahad rakh do, mujh ae vah kahad siakha hal, h^hjA 
hadai na ho, patthar bha kahld pasij'te hSd. 

The morphological bond (say of a suffix) uniting two words often 
prevents them from acquiring a new meaning. But when it becomes 
weakened, a change in meaning is frequent. On account of the 
specialization of postpositions, me^ ko^ ae, par, kd, etc. create 
important variations in meaning. 

For examples and further details see the chapters on ^‘Sematology 
of Grammar” and “Syntactical Meaning.” 
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1. CLASSIFICATION. 


1. Classification* 

Wiien a word changes in meaning, it must mean either more 
than it meant before or less, or it must refer to something altogether 
different from what it designated formerly. Palmer divides semantic 
changes into two main groups: those which involve a change in the 
word-referent relation (i.e. where a word denotes a new referent', 
and those in which the word signifies a different aspect of the same 
referent. 

If the meanings of words are conceived on the analogy of space, 
it can be said that they expand or contract, and that, by expanding 
and contracting, they shift. Whately classifies changes into General¬ 
ization and Specialization. 

Breal, Vendryes, Tucker and a number of other scholars prefer 
to take three classes, namely, Restriction, Extension, and Trans¬ 
ference. In a sense, the term ‘Transference’, indeed, includes Res¬ 
triction and Extension, which simply mean transference of genus to 
species and vice versa> But sometimes shifting occurs directly, not 
through contraction or extension. Moreover, the terms specialization 
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and generalization are so wide that it would be proper to look 
for sub-classes. Under ‘Restrictions* may be included cases of trans¬ 
ference of meaning from genus to species, and under ‘Generalizations*, 
those from species to genus only. Transferences of a particular 
nature, such as Pcjoration, Amelioration, Concretion, Abstraction, 
Metonymy, etc. may be grouped separately, as they are changes of 
special types. 

It may be realized that there is still some scope for further 
classification under pure ‘Restrictions* and ‘Generalizations’ as well, 
but it is for the general student of Semantics to analyse the question 
fully and comprehensively. For instance—there are changes that 
are conscious, and changes that are unconscious. Changes may be 
temporary, semi-permanent, or permanent. The permanency of 
changes may also be varied, a permanent change in one circle may 
be only temporary or unheard of in another. Again, changes of 
meanings may flourish at the cost of the original meaning, which is 
lost, or they may exist side by side with it. Sometimes intervening 
stages of meanings do not survive. Generally, marginal meanings 
simply develop out of the central meaning. A change in the real 
sense of the term is appreciated only when it has resulted from a 
series of variations, some of which must have disappeared. The 
number of such words, we shall find, is not very large. As a rule, 
variation, evolution or development is the right name for the pheno¬ 
menon displayed by the meanings of our words in the course of their 
history. Lastly, it is advisable to classify psychological, logical and 
structural changes se])arately. 

The ‘Laws’ of meaning-change are not yet discovered and arc 
probaf)ly undiscoverable. Interesting observations can be made of 
certain tendencies and phenomena, but beyond this we can hardly 
go. In the case of phonetic change the mind plays comparatively 
little part; in changes of meaning it is, of course, the one factor. 
We can say that some words widen their meaning, that some narrow 
it, and that some shif t it, and we may often be able to trace the 
association of ideas which brought about these occurences. But we 
cannot reach any fundamental principles which determine that a 
certain class of words shall necessarily widen rather than narrow 
their meaning, or vice versa,* 


*Tucker,pp, 373^74. 
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2. RESTRICTIONS. 

(i) Original Restrictions. 

(ii) Extensional Restrictions. 

(iii) Genus to Species. 

(iv) Differentiation. 

(V ) Modifiers. 

( vi) Ellipsis. 

( vii) Professional and Technical Terminology. 

( viii) Religious and Social Restrictions. 

(ix) Historical and Geographical Restrictions. 

( X ) Proper Names. 

( xi) Grammatical Restrictions. 

2. i. Original Restrictions. 

A study of Sanskrit grammar and etymology shows that speciali- 
zation is a common phenomenon in OIA. The meanings of the 
following words should apply to many objects, but they denote one 
specific object from the very beginning. Specification of action in 
relation to a particular being or object starts from the time such 
words are formed. 

Compare— 

car (one who moves about). sarpa (one who moves), snake 
messenger pAvak (the purifier), fire 
nayan (carrier), eye guhA (the secret place), cave 

shir (that tears), head nr (going), breast 

chanda (pleasing), rythm in mnn (the quality of a Muni), 
poetry silence 

virya (the quality of a brave dhdnya (related to wealth), 
man), semen virile rice 

mdlya (related to the root), vatsal (related to a child), 

price dear 

kuAjar (that moves in a bdyh (that grows), flood 

bower), elephant lagdn (that is fixed), land tax 
payiv (for lying), stage chdv'nl (a stretch), canton- 

lay'kd (the fondled one), a boy ment. 

According to Ydska a thing gets its name from its particular 
action, which is then a specialized sense of that word only. The 
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same action may be performed by diflFcrent classes of beings but it is a 
particular individual or a group of individuals that gets its designa* 
tion from this source. 


2. ii. Extensional Restrictions, 

Several words are formed out of the same root (dhdtu), as one by 
one they become limited in meaning, the same source is drawn upon, 
and other new words are formed, which again in their course be¬ 
come restricted in meaning and thus the process goes on. 

Compare— 

bhdv, feeling, bhdivi, future, bhAv'n^ perception, bh&vak, 
effecting, bhdLvik, natural, bhivuk, having a poetic taste, 
bhavan, mansion, bkav, god, bhavitavya, destined, bhavya, 
grand, bhav'diy, yours, etc. from V bhA, to be. 
brhat, large, brahma, God, brakmA, god Brahmsi, brahmi, 
medicinal plant, brAhma, Vcdic, brAhma^, a member of 
the priestly class, brAhmi, the goddess of speech, brhaspati, 
Lord of Speech, from brba, to grow, 
tol, weight, tolA, 1/40 of a pound, tulA, a weighing scale, 
tul'nA, comparison, tolya, similar, equal, tanlik, artist, 
from V weigh. 

janma, birth, jantv, a creature, jaa, man, jAni, jAni, wife, 
beloved, jan'ni, mother, Utadit midwife, jan'nA, to bring 
forth, jaa'pad, a country, from V to produce, 
SufFixaiion and preiixation is a useful device for the restriction 
of meaning. 

Compare— 

bas'ad, to live, bAs, residence, bAsA, hotel, baaan, clothes, 
bAsan, utensils. 

bhAA^A, utensil, bba^^iyA, an earthen vessel. 
mAAs, flesh, masAfA, gums, mas8A,a wart. 
bhitA, mound, bbit'ai, nipple of a woman’s breast. 
bhAt, cooked rice, bhauA, allowance. 

seAdAr, red lead, seAdAri, red cow, seAdAriyA, a plant with 
red flowers. 

Per. surxa, red, H. surkhl, pounded brick, rouge. 

Skt. rohita, red, H. rohA, red fish. 
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Also compare dhAr, food, prahAr, attack^ ap'hAr, gift, from 
V hr, to take away; and svabhAv, nature, prabhAv, effect, 
anubhav, experience, from V bhA, to be. 

Tadbhava words have a chance to become specialized in meaning. 
Examples— 

H. sAg, a green potherb, < Skt. sbAka, vegetable. 

H. pokhar, tank, < Skt. paufkara, having to do with 
lotuses. 

H. bilof'nA, to churn, < Skt. vilo^^yati, stirs. 

H. dhussA, shawl, <Skt. dArsbam, cloth. 

H. kan'ki, particle of broken rice, < Skt. kapikA, a grain. 

Derivatives, sometimes, deviate from their original basis in respect 
of meanings and become more or less special words with specific 
meanings. 

Examples— 

lavap, salt, but lAvapya, beauty, 
dban, wealth, but dhanya, blessed, 
mukh, face, but snukhiyA, principal. 
jaAghA, loins, but jagbanya, hateful. 
krpA, mercy, but krpap, miser, 
bbram, confusion, but bbramar, a bee. 
car, a spy, but cAru, beautiful, 
gaftba, bundle, but ga^bslA, fat. 
puAj, heap, but p^jif capital, wealth. 

The discussion of a single base with its wide range of meanings, 
all specialized from one very general sense, is profitable and interesr 
ting in investigating countless words. 


2. ill. Genua to apeciea. 

Words which formerly denoted a whole class may gradually come 
to mean merely a particular portion of tliat class. 

Examples— 

mrga (Skt. animal), deer; mur'gA (Ar. bird), cock. 

madak (lit. intoxicant), a mixture of opium and betel leaves. 

mAA^ (Skt. scum), scum of boiled rice. 

kbAjA (lit. eatable), a kind of sweetmeat. 

anna (lit. eaten), cereals; anuAdya (food), > anAj^ grain. 
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cAni, lime, ci&n, flour, < Skt. cibr^a, powder. 

The most universal necessaries of life have often a very general 
name at the outset. Experience will show that if the name of a 
class of objects includes more than one species, the name of the class 
may easily become more narrowly applied to the species which is 
most prominent. 

Further examples— 

Skt. upasthina, placed, > H. bathdn, pasturage. 

Skt. vigraha, Pkt. viggaha —division, > H. bighd, a division of 
land = 5/8 acre. 

Skt. tumbati, distresses, > H. tAAb'nd, to teaze cotton. 

Skt. tandra, row, > H. a line of cattle. 

Skt. chedana, an instrument for cutting, > H. cheni, chisel. 

Skt. kutfayati, pounds, chops up, > H. kaffi, chipped straw. 

Skt. ISiiha, a metal, > H. lohi, iron. 

H. lagdn, something fixed, tax, land tax. 

Skt. vaidya, learned, later Skt. and H. ‘a physician’. 

Ar. haFvd, sweetmeat, > H. halud, a kind of starch pudding. 


2. iv. Differentiation. 

When a word is equally applicable to a number of different 
objects which resemble each other in some respect, or to a vague or 
general category of ideas, it may at any moment become specialized 
by being used to name one of those objects or express one of those 
ideas. And if this particular application gains currency in the 
language, a new and specialized sense is the result. Giving a distinct 
stamp, a differentiated meaning is the one great attempt of a pro¬ 
gressive language. 

Compare— 

Skt, nsfra, buffalo, camel, > H. camel. 

Skt. rksa, bear, star, > H. rich, bear. 

Skt. aksara, God, sound, a syllable,,letter, word, now means‘a 
letter’, 

Skt. kambala, blanket, dewlap, a sort of deer, a wall, now means 
‘blanket’. 

Thus, of the various meanings of a word, one which is popular 
becomes distinct and the others are dropped. Also see the chapter ^ 
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on Polysemy, 

When vagueness of meaning is materialized and defined, restrict¬ 
ion is clear. 

Atmi (Skt, body, being, nature, God) now means ‘soul’ only. 

paidcti (orig. line, group, earth, fame, a collection of five) now 
means line only. 

parvat (orig. mountain, rock, tree, a vegetable) is mountain 
only. 

dorga (orig. forest, difficult, pass, fort, calamity), fort only. 

The restriction of meaning in synonymous words is sometimes 
very peculiar. Differentiation results in specification of one of the 
words. 

Examples— 

Skt. dugdha and ksiray milk, H. dddh, milk, khi r, rice boiled in 
milk. 

Skt. sadskara^ and sadskAra, refinement, H. aadskaran, edi¬ 
tion, saAsk^r, impression, rite. 

Skt. pufpA and kusiima, flower, H. pufpa, flower, kusum, saffron. 

Skt. patra and par^, leaf, H. pattA, leaf, pdbD^ betel leaf. 

Skt. bij and Per. ddLni, grain, seed, H. blj, seed, ddni, gram. 

We have also discussed this tendency in a previous chapter on 
“Synonymy”. 


2. V. Modifiers. 

More specific meaning may be due to a modifier—an adjective or 
an adverb, e.g book, red book, this red book, this red book of mine. 

Modifiers enable us to go further in specialization. The method 
of attaining a high degree of specialization is analogous to that of 
reaching the roof of a building by means of ladders. 

Similarly the thing qualified limits the meaning of the quali¬ 
fier, c.g. 

dhsre, slowly, dhire bolo, talk slowly. 

Ul, red, UU pag'fi, red turban, 
air, head, sir'pif^, headache. 
merdL, mine, merd bhdi, my brother. 

The more associations or adjuncts and predications a word forms 
in speech, the more restricted are its significations. 
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Compare— 

rdm, Rama, may be the name of a person, living or dead, 
rim ne ijiyi mini brings him in particular circumstances, 
rim ne piti ki ijiyi mini defines his characteristics still 
further. 

dash'rath ke putra rim ne piti ki ijiyi mini, 
dash'rath ke putra rim ne prasannati pirvak piti ki 
van jine ki ijiyi mini. 

These adjuncts restrict Rama’s personality and limit not only the 
meaning of ‘Rama’, but also of his qualities and actions. 


2. vi. Ellipsis. 

Words possess the power of absorbing the meaning of the surroun¬ 
ding context, which can then be discarded without appreciable loss. 
We have discussed in the last chapter the force of ellipsis in the 
restriction of meaning. Specialization frequently results from the 
omission of some adjective or modifier, as in— 
patra ( = samdLcir patra), newspaper 
sampidak ( patra sampidak), news-editor 
sAmagri ( = havan simagri), material for Homa 
mai&jan ( = dantamadkjan), dental polish 
sdhitya ( = viihmay sdhitya), literary collection 
ku^var ( = r&j'kudvar), prince 
bar's! ( = shrdddha bar'si), death anniversary 
avadhi ( kil&vadhi), timolimit 
bhisi ( = hindi bhdsd), Hindi language 

Compare Punjabi kdj ( = byih kij), marriage 

astami ( =• krsna janmiftami), Krishna’s birthday on the 
8th lunar day in SAwan. 

Here are some cases of the omission of the noun qualified— 
dul'yA —a necklace with two madkyami —the middle 

strings Examnatim 

tarjani —the warning tipSQUyi —a three-storeyed 
sakdhyd —the time when day building 

and night meet a coarse cloth 

kh^ki —the khaki cloth ifiliyan —Italian cloth 

bid'ri —Bidari metal-work ar'bi— Arabian horse. 
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Compare— 

Lahndi muhir (monthly), monthly rent, H. mihViri, monthly 
course. 

It appears that ellipsis is a very common and natural cause of 
the restriction of meaning* 

More examples— 

bhdgol (lit. earth), geography gulsLl (lit. rose-red), a red 
rcl (rail), railway train powder 

nuk'ri (silver), a white horse amrta (nectar), nectar-like 
bis^ (having 20), a dog having water 

20 nails. 

Compare Punjabi dal (leaf) a leaf of Tulsi plant, cRQthd (fourth) 
4th mourning day, paldthi (eldest), the eldest son, etc. 

It is often impossible to discover that any definite limiting words 
have actually been omitted, but equally clear that specialization 
has been accomplished by such an omission or ellipsis in thought. 
The omitted idea needs never have been expressed in plain words, 
gath'baadhan, nuptial tie, did not start as varVadhd'gafb'ban- 
dhan, tying of the knots of the bride and the bridegroom, kul'pats, 
a teacher in charge of ten thousand boarder-students, was not formed 
by omitting a number of words the meanings of which are implied. 
In viaarpa (circulating), a skin disease which circulates, a complete 
phrase has been omitted, leaving the word to express the whole idea. 
This omission may be conscious or unconscious. 

Restriction by cillipsis is analogous to the art of writing which 
started as picture-writing consisting of elaborate drawings of objects 
and was progressively simplified. 


2. vii. Professional and Technical Terminology. 

Each profession, each caste and each class, contributes to this 
contraction of meaning. There is hardly any profession or any 
walk of life which does not use general words of the language to its 
own advantage and give them a peculiar impress of its own, making 
them restricted in meaning. 

goli,— (1) reelof thread to a tailor, (2) ball to a cricketer, (3) 
bullet to a soldier, and so on. 

beni<^(i) braid of hair to a lady, (2) the confluence of the 
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Ganges and the Jumuna to a pilgrim, (3) a piece of wood uniting two 
pieces of a door to a carpenter. 

boll —(1) dialect to a general linguist, (2) speech to a layman, 
and (3) bid to an auctioneer. 

jjHi—(1) barley, to a grain merchant, (2) a weight to a weighman, 
and (3) lines on the finger-joints to a palmist. 

—(1) mark on forehead to a Hindu in the temple, (2) vacci¬ 
nation in the municipal dispensary, (3) a gift in marriage, and (4) 
commentary to an editor. 

Compare Punj. munni, a post of a spinning wheel, a plough 
handle, a platform for sleeping, etc. 

Thus we find each class of the population tempted to employ for 
its own use the general terms of the language. The more a word is 
used by different classes, the more are the varieties of its semantic 
restrictions; or, as Breal points out, *‘the more advanced the civiliza¬ 
tion of a nation, the more varied are the restrictions of meaning.” 

BreaPs remark, however, requires a little modification. We note 
that specialization is also a characteristic of primitive speech. Com¬ 
pare the fact that primitive people have a word for every tree but, 
no word for ‘tree’. But the civilized man’s particular is coherently, 
though often sub-consciously, connected with something general, e.g. 
anthropoid, (tail-less ape) is a sub-division of apes, ape a further 
division of monkeys, and monkey a division of mammals, so on and 
so forth. The civilized man’s general is always sub-consciously 
present in the particular. The advanced man’s struggle is always 
to connect his developed particulars with something general. The 
savage’s particular remains where it is: it entirely lacks synthesis. 

It is this kind of synthetic restriction which is a characteristic of 
professional terminology. Advancement in culture restricts meanings 
for the sake of exactness. 

When general terms are too much restricted by a profession, they 
become technical terms. Most of the technical terms are instances 
of specialization. 

Examples— 

bhir (load), a measure of 100 seers, bhidkv'ri (turning), move¬ 
ment of the bride and the bridegroom round the sacred fire at 
the end of the marriage ceremony. muiih'dikhiLx, (showing of 
face), presents given to the bride for showing her face to the relatives 
cf the bridegroom, vibhram (mistake), putting on of ornaments, 
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etc. in wrong places through flurry by a heroine in amorous mood, 
vara^ (choosing), to select a worthy person or priest for an auspi* 
cious ceremony and to do him honour by offering presents, vishesan 
(distinction), a word which qualifies or defines a noun, khil (opened, 
broken), the soil which, having been kept fallow for a long period, 
is broken or cultivated for the first time, ( < Skt. yas{ih, a 
stick), the axis or roller of an oil or sugar press; etc. 

More examples— 

vigrah —warfare (in politics), and ‘ analysis ’ (in grammar), 
sandhi —peace (in politics), and ‘assimilation’ (in grammar), 
dhdtu —root (in grammar), and ‘vital elements of the body’ 
(in medicine). 

Compare— 

Punj. hattha, (hand), a measure of 18'', kdfhi (wood), saddle. 
It may be noted that ellipsis plays an important part in the 
making of technical terms. Certain thoughts expressed primarily 
by a number of words are little by little restricted to a small number 
of words or even a single word. 

jardhdrd = jal dhdrd ke nice bsuthe rah'ne ki tapasyd. 
yog =:’alsd tap jis se dtmi aar par'matmd kd yog prdpta 
ho sake. 

bandobaata ~ bhdmikar lagdne 9llr ekatra kar'ne kd 
bandobaata* 

etc., etc. 


2. viii. Religioua and Social Reatrictiona. 

The seal of religion restricts meaning. 

Examples— 

grantha (book), a sacred book as of the sikhs. 
mandir (house), temple. 

ahrdddha (devotion), devotional offering to manes. 

aadkirtan (recitation), singing of holy songs. 

lild (sport, performance), acting of the life of Krishna. 

mnhdrta (time), auspicious moment. 

ydtrd (journey), pilgrimage. 

praadd (favour), sacred food. 

Customs also have restricted terminology. 
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Compare— 

■hidi (happiness), marriage. 

bar's! (anniversary), death anniversary. 

mn^^an (shaving), tonsure ceremony of a child. 

kriyA (action), funeral ceremony. 

gnsid (going), going home with a bride. 

brat (vow), fast, Punj. varat. 

s^lilk (cloth), a red cloth worn at ceremonies. 

Punj. Mdkskdlr ( < saAskAra, ceremony), funeral. 

Native words arc often replaced by terms belonging to higher 
levels of society. In such cases, the word displaced tends to vanish 
in favour of the term supplanting it, unless it is retained in special 
connotations. 

Compare— 

r4jdL (Skt. king), now means a Hindu prince, and Per. bid' 
shih = king. 

tithi (Skt. date), now applies to lunar days, and Per. tirakh 
= date of the Christian month, 
tip (Skt. warmth), fever, and Per. gar'mi = warmth, heat. 

Note that the words mrgayi, hunting, game, and ikhefak, 
have been replaced by Per. ahikir, and ahikiri. Similar replace¬ 
ments are gvptacar, spy, by Per. jiada ; dia, servant, by Per. 
ninikar ; iidyiii 9 garden, by Ar. big ; ahighra, soon, by Per. 
jaldi, etc. 


2. is. HlaCorical and Geographical Reatriciona. 

History and Geography also place restrictions. 

Compare— 

divili (a line of lamps), the Diwali festival in October-Novem* 
ber in celebration of Rama’s return to Ayodhya. 
daahah'ri (the tenth day), the tenth of Ashvin lunar month in 
celebration of Rima’s victory over RAvana. 
hij'ri (left, given up), the era which started from the date 
when Mohammad left Mecca for‘Medina, 
gadar (rebellion), the Indian Mutiny of 1857. 
aikkhiahih! (Sikh rule), anarchy and disorder that prevailed 
in the Punjab after Ranjit Singh’s death. 
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Imkh'dAt^ (donor of lakhs), Qutub-ud-din Aibak who was a 
very liberal King. 

goAgi (river), the sacred river Ganges. 

MAdh (sea, river), the Indus river. 
dakkhRn (south), the Southern India, 
pdrab (east), Eastern U. P. and Bihar. 

WnsAlay (the abode of snow), the series of mountains in 
Northern India. 

bikiLner (a beautiful city), name of a particular town in 
Rajasthan. 


2. 3L Proper Names. 

The above are some of the instances of common nouns becoming 
proper. A common name may also be understood as proper. We 
say malay'girl, Malai Hills, not knowing that Malai in Dravidian 
means * mountain Compare also— 

kin'pw ehahar, which would mean the city of the town of 
Kr§]^a. 

bikiner nagar, the city of beautiful city, 
gir'nir shahar, the town of the hill town, 
hindttatdn desk, the country of the country of Hindus. 
yA. pi. prAAt, the province of the Uttar Provinces. 

In fact par, n£r (< nagar), pi. (province), sthin have lost 
their original meaning in the above examples and become parts of 
compound proper nouns. 

Descriptive names of persons ^nd places are similarly restricted. 
vaAshidkar (the holder of a flute), lord Kr$na. 
nar'aiAk (the man lion), an incarnation of Vi^nu connected 
with the story of Prah'Ud. 
haridvAr (the gate of Vi^iju), Hardwar. 
paAjAb, (the land of the five rivers), the Punjab. 
prayAg (the centre of sacrifices), Allahabad. 

Patronymic and matronymic names are applied generally to the 
head and not to all the children as their literal meaning denotes. 
Examples—» 

vAradev (son of Vasudeva), pArtka (son of PrthA), Aijuna 
Krfijia gAAgey (son ofGangA), Bhi^ma 
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jin'ki (daughter of Janaka), Sita. 

Linear names may also be considered here* 

Examples— 

righav (a descendant of Raghu)^ or raghimandan (one who 
is the joy of Raghu’s family), or raghunith, the master of Raghus, 
for Rama ; pdi&^av, a member of Pandu*s family, for the five 
Pandavas. 

Names for God, bhag'vin^ (the Fortunate Being), ishvar (the 
Lord), par'mitmi (the Supreme Soul); for earth, prthvi (the ex¬ 
panded), bhdmi (the stationary); for hell, t&arak (an unpleasant 
place); for heaven, svarga (the shining place), are also originally 
common nouns which now denote proper names. 

Titles and surnames come to denote definite persons in a locality. 
Rai Sahib, Rao Bahadur, Dewan Bahadur, Gandhiji, Sapru, Varma, 
Vajpai, Dvivediji, etc. generally refer to single persons according to the 
associations of the speaker and the listener. 

Nicknames are also of this type. 

Also compare the pen-names of poets and writers which system 
has, probably, come from Persian. These are now proper names, 
in fact, as nirili, suman, baccan, nalin, rikesh, premi, etc. 

These titles are further restricted if they are rare, as— 

ak'bar —Jalal-ud-din Akbar bhir'tendu —Harishchandra 

sitdre hinda —Raja Shiv vikramiditya —Chandra- 

Prasad gupta II. 

As a matter of fact, most of our proper names arc actually com¬ 
mon nouns. But they are restricted to particular persons and 
places. 

Compare— 

shiv, one who does good bhag'vati, a lady of fortune 

ganri, a white girl durgd, the inaccessible 

il^hdlb^d, a town of goddess bha('iier, a town of warriors 
jodh'pur, a town of warriors paikc'va|t, a place with five 

banyan trees. 

lambodar, long-bellied, kumbhakar^a, one with pitcher-like 
ears, gir'dhdri, one who holds the hill, krf^a, a black man, 
ga^esh, the lord of p>eople, kanumAii^ one with a chin, himdlay, 
an abode of snow, gopdl, one who takes care of cows, are aU signifi¬ 
cative words so much so that, even as names, they are translated. 
But they are restricted in their connotation. 
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Wc have noted before that a proper name may be further res¬ 
tricted by a surname or adjunct (p. 173). 


2. xi. Grammatical Restrictions. 

Specialization of parts of spieech, declensions and conjugations, 
terminations of gender and number, prefixes and suffixes, is a 
common feature of the analytical Hindi evolved from the synthetical 
Sanskrit. Single words or word-fragments have taken upon them¬ 
selves the function of several semantemes. 

Examples— 

se has taken the place of Skt. -tar, -tarn, -iyas, -istha and a 
large number of terminations of the instrumental and the ablative 
cases. 

The plural terminations -iik and the oblique -oA in modern Hindi 
serve the purpose of a host of ancient terminations. 

The simplification of so many nominal and verbal forms of 
Sanskrit is another instance of specialization. 

The subject mainly concerns morphology and should not detain 
us here. 

In English, the definite article is used to narrow the extent of 
signification. Hindi has no definite article. It, however, employs 
various devices to define meaning. These are— 

(1) Qualifying words, such as adjectives, adverbs and pronouns. 

Compare Ad'mi, man, and saccA Ad'mi, a truthful man, atyanta 

acc:hA Ad'mi, an extremely good man, vah Ad'mi, that man. 

(2) The perception of nearness common to the speaker and the 
hearer, shahar jAo, go to the city; vah skAl se AyA, he came 
from the school; pep ke nice, under the tree. Also note that do- 
Ab in the Punjab is the land between the Beas and the Sutlej, and in 
the United Provinces (now Uttar Pradesh) between the Ganges and 
thejamuna. cBnk in Allahabad and Benares are different‘square 
markets’ and are readily understood there. 

It is this common perception which has specialised the signifi¬ 
cation of the names of certain persons and places which were, 
originally, common nouns. 

Examples— 

aiiidki^ ocean, river, > H, aisidhRy the Indus, Sindh province. 
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gaJkgi. (lit. a river) > Later Skt. and Hindi ~ ‘the Ganges’ 
shyim sundar, the black beauty, for Krishna the black one. 
gir'ndr (< girinagar, a hill town), a hill station in Gujrat. 
himilay (the abode of snow), the name of the series of moun¬ 
tains in India. 

pditan ( < Skt. patfanam, city), is the name of a town in 
Gujrat. 

devi (goddess), Goddess Durgd. 

Also consider words expressing relationship. Even if the relation 
exists on one side only, reference is unmistakable, mdtd ji d gasd, 
my or our mother has come, pitd ji kahdd hiud, where is your 
father ? 

The perception may be supported and defined by signs made by 
the eyes or the hands or by other gestures. 

Certain words refer to specific objects on account of their com¬ 
mon use, as— 

daksin (south), South India, vildyat (country), England. 

(3) Past utterances of the speaker. Once the definite sense is 
grasped, the same sense may continue to attach to the word through¬ 
out the further course of conversation, atri ne aam'jhd ki ve dj 
dedge, parantu sdhab ne patra tak na likhd, vah devi ghab'rdi 
—^kare to kyd kare ? 

Here stri and devi refer to the particular woman named Rddhd 
in the story, and ve and adhab to her husband who is a police 
officer. 

Restrictions of this kind arc common in narratives, descriptions 
and compositions and between persons who have a common under¬ 
standing of the subject. 

(4) Sometimes a closer definition is required, miyddi, man, 
mabal, palace, and patra, paper, for example, are restricted in 
bdfbe miydd, the old man, rdj mabal, royal palace, and samdedr 
patra, newspaper. But they are still indefinite, unless there be other 
factors in the situation which tend to single out an individual. 

(5) A definite sense spreads from one word to others placed in 
relation to it. 

Examples— 

maidne us'ko bdhu se pak'yd. Here bdhis means *her arm’, 
sohan ddkh se kdnd baL Here ddkb means ^Sohan’s eye" 
mSdne msm med viedr kiyd. Here man means *my mind’. 
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(6) Emphasis results in specialization of this type. 

Compare— 

rim vahdLA se A gayA^ Rama (perhaps none other), came 
away from that place. 

rAm vahAA se A gayA, Rama came away from that place, he 
might have gone to some other. 
rAm vahAA se i gayA, Rama has come and he is here. 


3. GENERALIZATION. 

(i) Vague Terms. 

(ii) Transference. 

(iii) Analogical Generalization. 

(iv ) Figure of Speech. 

(V) Differentiation. 

( vi) Omission of the modifying sense. 

( vii) Species to Genus. 

(viii) Commonization of proper names. 


Generalization is a relative term. In a sense, every word other 
than the name of an individual is general. It is specialized or restric¬ 
ted in comparison with the more general term. Dog is only less 
general than animal, bulldog less general than dog, and Jack still less 
general than bulldog. VAjapyAyana holds that all words are ex¬ 
pressive of * class ’. We restrict them by relative use. 

Widening, it is true, appears to be comparatively rare. Since 
the aim of the language is to express thought more and more 
adequately, it follows that language tends rather to a more precise 
than to a less precise application of a word. 


3. i. Vagae Terms. 

Still in our language there arc numerous words of vague or com¬ 
plex signification, such as aochA, good, burA, bad, bahut, much, 
which have a host of shaded meanings. 

In every language there is a special stock of words that mean 
little or nothing, but may stand for almost anything, as vastu, thing, 
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bahnt acclid, all right, very well» ek hit kah'ni lial» I have to 
say one thing, abhi kiye detA hdd, I shall do it just now, aard 
suniye, please listen a little, etc. 

Such unconscious “ flourishes ” in speech were once used in a 
definite sense, but now they have faded into a vague and shadowy 
condition. 

The word becomes so very general that it ceases to distinguish 
anything in particular from everything else. That is, a term that 
can be applied to everything means nothing, as a man who is equally 
intimate with everybody has no real friends. 

More examples— 

dLd'mi, a man, a woman, a human being including a child, 
sab'ji, greenery, vegetation, vegetable, herb, etc. 
ghdm'ni, to move, to stroll, to walk, to rotate, etc. 
log, people, men, women, children, any persons in plural, 
ndri, woman, lady, wife. 


3. ii. Transference. 

Many examples of so-called widening arc in reality cases of 
transference, from time to place, from one sense to another, from 
part to whole, from one part to another, from one object to another 
similar object, from one profession to another, and so on. The 
phenomenon of polysemy has already been dealt with in Chapter 
III, and it has been noted how meanings of words expand. Expan¬ 
sion by transference will be discussed in the next section. A few 
examples may be given here. 

sdvan, name of a month, a song sung in that month. 

farisis, France, printed cloth from France. 

bhdlr, load, responsibility. 

pith, back, seat, chair, throne. 

makdn, residence, building, house, home-land. 

devi, goddess, a lady. 

Compare Punj. ka^^d, thorn, a small scale, a swelling in the 
throat, a fish-bone (also H. kddfd), dryness or roughness of the 
tongue, a spur. 

Guj. pat, cloth, a curtain, a badge, a scarf, a roll, a catalogue, 
schedule, a map. 
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3. ilL Analogical Generalization. 

The effect of analogy has already been discussed. Correspon¬ 
dence of shape^ length, breadth, size or function may be applied to 
other objects and thus words are extended in application, (ikaf is 
extended from ‘railway ticket’ to a ‘pass’, ‘stamp’ and ‘receipt’, lAf 
wlhab, a lord, is applied to the Viceroy, Commander-in-chief, provin¬ 
cial governors, even if they were not lords. pu|r^ ( < Skt. pufakam, 
fold, pocket, wallet), packet. pAl^ worship, offering, bribe, fine. 
Also note kAAfd, thorn, used for ‘fish-bone’ or massA, mosquito, a 
wart; pAAch, tail, tail-end, appendage. 

Compare— 

Punj. cap, peg, overgrown skin. 

Guj. dUkpaf (a clasp), a lock, the key of a machine, a screw- 
press, a fish-hook, an instrument of torture. 

Real or assumed resemblance in appearance, function or relation 
thus tempts us to use the words denoting one class for other classes 
of objects. 


3. iv. Figure of Speech. 

Generalization may be due to some special figure of speech. 
Examples— 

cApAmapi (a head ornament), best. 

cappA (the breadth of four fingers), a little space. 

H., P. colA (shirt), body. 

sAr'dAs, a blind man (after Surdas, the blind poet.) 

Compare Punj. hflgBz ( < Per. scholar who has learnt the 

Qpran), a blind man. 

The verb is the, part of speech which presents the most numerous 
examples of expansion. Note the meaning of banind, in kur'si 
baaiUi^ to make a chair, hajdmat banini, to cut hair, kisi ko 
banini, to befool, kim banindl, to accomplish some work, etc.; 
kar'nd, to do, in ghar kar'ndi, to build a house, to settle, rofi 
kar'ni, to cook food, .if kar'ai, to make clean, (bikini kar'ni, 
to find a (dace, rij kar'ni. to administer, pir kar'ni, to go across, 
etc.; rah'ni in vah rah'ti she.live8 thete, kkaf. rah'ni,jto keep 
standing, rsh'ne di^ leave it, kiisi ke rah't., in some one’s presence, 
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rah rah kar, again and again, rah jAnA, to be left, etc. 

Also see the chapter on Idiom and Usage. 


3. V. Differentiation. 

Of synonymous terms, one may be differentiated by being gene* 
ralized in meaning. 

Compare— 

village, dehdt, the village and its fields, 
patti, leaf, patra, leaf, paper, newspaper, 
gappa, gossip, false story, galpa, a short story, false or true. 
ddSy servant, Per. haAdi, (servant), man. 
citra, painting. Per. naqshd (painting), chart, map. 


3. vi« Omission of the Modifying Sensew 

Some words imply objects or actions of a particular nature. In 
course of time the modifying sense elides and the word denotes the 
whole class. 

Examples— 

Skt. ghofaka, a poor horse, > ghofd, a hone. 

Skt. karpafa, old cloth, > kap'r^, cloth. 

Skt. gave^a^d, search after a lost cow, now means ^search*. 

Skt. goi^thi, cow’s assembly, means ^assembly*. 

Skt. manna, the silent conduct of a sage, now means ^silence*. 

Skt. sthdls, an earthen dish, > H. thdli, a plate. 


3. vii. Spcciaa to Genua. 

Instead of designating one category only the word may come to 
designate the whole class, as— 

mdi ( < mdtr, mother), woman, 
ddm (orig. a copper coin), price. 

rupayd (rupee), money, as in bahut ad rnpayd cdhfya. 
bhds (brother), kinsmen, friends 
aydhi (black ink), ink of any colour. 
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In the Punjab shiviU (Shiva’s temple) = temple, ^hoU (love- 
songs of the Rajput lover, named Dhola) = lovesong. 

Compare Mar. kAdambari for ‘novel* after Edna’s work with 

this title. 

Instead of denoting one set of things a word may extend to more 
than one set. 

Examples— 

prajd (Skt. children), subjects, children. 

saanr or Punj. asnh'ri, wife’s or husband’s father, < shva- 
shura (Skt. husband’s father), 
var (Skt, chosen husband), husband, bridegroom, 
khaldas (Ar. scaldsi^ a tent-pitcher), a labourer (in the Punjab 
and Sindh). 

nal (pipe), water-pump, spout, tube, tap, cylindrical case, 
dddh (milk), milk of animals, juice of plants, 
bar fa (Per. snow), snow, ice. 

Sometimes the word denoting one sex is used for the whole class, 
male as well as female. 

Examples— 

ghopd^ horse and mare totd^ parrot, male and female 

billi, he and she-cat kuttd, dog and bitch. 

Note also that there is no word to denote opposite sex in the 
following— 

jug^nd, glow-worm uUd, owl, macchaf, mosquito 

khat'mal, gnat makYs» locust maliid, Myna bird 

Cily vulture, etc. 

A word in singular may be used for plural, as bhAi, brother, 
brethren, patthar, stone, stones, ret, sand, sands, jdnVar, animal, 
animals. 

3. vilL Gommonizatioii of Proper Names. 

Proper names made common are also cases of generalization. 

In yashodd hamdre gbar ki lakfmi haly laksmi means an 
auspicious girl. 

In kaliyug ke bhim, bhim means a brave man (ironically), 
bbarat, an actor (after Bharata, the father of Indian Drama.) 
bibhifap (name of the brother of Rdvana), a traitor. 
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maj'nA, a thin person (after Majnu of Iranian legend). 
shai/ikardLcdrya is now a common epithet of the religious 
heads of the sect founded by Shadkardcirya. 

Extensions are also available in titles, class-names and surnames, 
as— 

seth (the best person), a rich man, a shopkeeper (in Sind). 

(one sprung from a Sudra father and Brahman 
mother), Sudra, 

aAg'rez (Englishman), erroneously used for all whitemen, 
Europeans and Americans. 

badigdli may be living in Benares, Allahabad or in the Punjab, 
khatri may not be a warrior, as the word denotes, but also a 
businessman. 

mdr'vdyi is not necessarily a resident of Marwar. 
yavan (orig. Greek), a non-Hindu, 
r^mi (Roman), a Turk, a European, 
phiraiiigi (Frank), applies to a European or Eurasian. 

Also note common names among Hindi speakers, such as krfpa, 
rdm, hari, mohan, sohan, ndnak, gaAgd, prem, chof^ bddiket 
rddhd, which apply to hundreds of men in India. 

Also consider the folk names which are proper only in form— 
ddmishdh, an insolvent person, ahekh ctlli, dreamer, Idl 
bajbakkay, a wiseacre. 


4. OTHER TRANSFERENCES. 

(i ) Pejoration. 

( a ) Association. 

( b ) Cultural Degradation. 

( c ) Figure of Speech. 

(d ) Specialization. 

(ii ) Amelioration. 

( a ) Association. 

( b) Figure of Speech. 

(c ) Ellipsis, 

(iii) Concretion. 

( a ) Personification. 

( b ) Quality or State for Object. 
( c ) Quality or State for Place, 
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( d ) Action for Object. 

( e ) Action for Wages. 

(f) Action for Place. 

( g) Ellipsis. 

( h ) Modifiers. 

(i) Grammatical usage. 

(iv) Abstraction. 

( a ) Symbolic Representation. 

( b ) Action for Quality. 

( c ) Object for Quality. 

( d ) Object for Action. 

(e) Adjegtivization. 

( f) Differentiation. 

( g) Metaphor. 

( V) Synecdoche. 

(a) Part-Whole. 

(b) Singular-Plural. 

(vi) Metonymy. 

(a ) Cause-Effect. 

(b) Receptacle-Contents. 

{ c ) Plage-Product. 

(d) Author-Writing. 

( e) The Sign and the Signified. 
( vii) Analogical Transference. 

( viii) Allied Transference. 

(ix ) Evolutionary Transference. 


4. Other Transferences. 

“The name of anything”, says Aristotle» “is either its own name 
or one transferred to it from something e’se”. The Romans had the 
proverb : “Everything has two handles”. This is very true of words. 
Almost every conception has two aspects,—-subjective and objective. 
A thing or person is either an active agent or an affected object. 
There is close reliance between the cause and the effect, between the 
part and the whole, between the place and its product, etc. Trans¬ 
ference of meaning occurs between two allied ideas or aspects of an 
idea. It relates to things spacially, temporally or casually associated. 
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Specialization and generalization arc also cases of transference, 
the transference of species into genus and genus into species. Under 
this section, however, we shall discuss the causes and incidence of 
forms of transferences other than restriction and generalization. 


4. i. Pejoration. 

Descent, we know, is easy, and words, like people, show a pro¬ 
pensity to fall away from their better selves. Moreover, it is in the 
nature of human frailty to take pleasure in looking for a vice or a 
fault behind a quality. 


4. i(a)« Association* 

Semantic pejoration is mainly due to the bad associations in 
which words are frequently used in the current language. 

A. Almost any term of reproach or word that suggests inferiority 
may come to imply moral badness. 

Examples— 

suar (boar), a rascal ghafiyiL (less), inferior, mean 

chudri (little), prostitute hefhd (lower), mean 

daridra (poor), wretched can^il (of low caste), wretch 
guikdd (from Gond tribe ?), a disorderly characterless person. 

Compare Punj. mandd (<Skt. manda, slow), bad. 

B. The degeneration of terras designating servants may also be 
noted here. 

dasyu (orig. a tribal name), a slave, a Sudra, ddLs'ti, service, 
thraldom, chok'rd (a boy), menial servant. 

Punj. guild (Per. ghuldm, servant), a joker. 

C. Fashions exist in words as well as in dress. Some words fall 
into disrepute simply by being neglected by educated people, so that 
they become in course of time thc»peculiar property of the backward 
people. Words used by rustic people and avoided by urban speakers 
become vulgarisms. 

la^tha (staff), penis, a fool ghautd (bell), penis 
pdd'nd, to break wind cod'nd (to urge), to copulate. 

Also compare the expression turn hhi nipat shah'ri ho, you 
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are cunning, and vah gaAvdr hia, he is a fool; cf. debit! or 
Punj. pe^dd (villager), rustic, uncultured. 

There are certain occupations and conditions in life the asso¬ 
ciations of which are the reverse of noble or distinguished, 
camdri (the work of a cobbler), mischief, cheating, 
jadg'li (from a forest), wild, barbarian, 
canbe (caturvedi Brahmans), a gluttonous class, 
dev'ddsi (god’s servant), dancing harlot. 

paddd (< pa^L^ita a Brahman), toll-collector at a river, coolie, 
cf. pdni pdd^e in Eastern U. P. and Bihar railway stations, 
mahdjan (a big man), a Bania. 

E. Sometimes the element joined to the original meaning is 
derived from the context. 

cdl (movement), a wicked move, as in cdl call, played a trick, 
lati (< Ar, Plat, habit), mischievous, Punj., iTti 
gandha, bd (smell), for bad smell. 

^hadgi (one with a method), selfish, cunning. 

Compare H., Punj,, Lah. calittar (< Skt. caritra, conduct), 
fraud, Guj. hdl (condition), wretched circumstances. 

F. Take words which have developed meanings opposite to the 
original ones. 

asur (orig. means ‘lord of life’), demon, is degraded on account 
of the supposed negative prefix, 
mdbur (< Skt. madhura, sweet), poison, 
gah'ri chan'nd, to be friends, to be enemies, 
khasam (Ar. enemy), husband, master. 

Opposite terms are related terms, and transference of related 
ideas is easy. 


4. i(b). Cultural Degradation* 

In some words degradation is the result of change in our cultural 
thinking. 

puru$ (highest being, soul, body), meaning person, shows our 
egotism. 

bhdt (past), pret (living beings)=djin, evil spirit, 
adt (< Skt. aputra* sonless), wretched, 
krpa^ (pitiable), miser. 
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(Note here the effect of cultural thinking on meaning change. 
The Aryans have thought that a miserly fellow is pitiable, and that 
one who does not give away his money in charity is an enemy). 

A. Words connected with superstitions become, degraded. Words 
for ‘left* (being inauspicious) are liable to deterioration and replace¬ 
ment. Compare kharva, khabbi, which now mean ‘crippled’, in 
Bombay b»iii. 

jammi& and other place-names are not mentioned in the morning 
for fear of their inauspiciousness. 

Also see the section on ‘‘Euphemism” in the last chapter for 
more examples. 

B. Consider, too, the effect of pretentiousness and desire to be 
elegant, learned or rational. 

moban'bhog (lit. an attractive food), starch pudding. 
laghushaAkdL (small doubt), small bathroom, urinating. 
mahipraadLd (the big food), meat. 
caraifji'ddLsi (the servant of the feet), shoe. 

Compare the Oriya name amrtabhiigi^a for the papaw fruit, 
and the Punj. kafih par'sdLd for starch pudding. 

C. Borrowed words are generally degraded in another country. 
Compare the following Perso-Arabic words in Hindi— 

cdUk (active), tricky khalif^ (caliph), barber 

bdvarci (steward), cook vakil (Ar. magistrate), pleader 

dirogd (officer), jail warden mi»ij (condition), pride 
kindn'go (law officer), a daldl (manager), go-between, 
village accountant broker 

khin'ki in slang Hindi and Bengali means ‘prostitute* < Per. 
Ar. zdnqih, shrine. 

Also Compare Punj. janfar'msun (gentleman), a showy moder¬ 
nized person, or Telugu pille, son, H. pillA, puppy. 

!>• The effects of party warfare, of offensive nationality and of the 
strife of interests and of opinions, often give rise to bad senses of words, 
muslim ligi (member of the Muslim League), a narrow¬ 
minded Muslim. 

hab'shi (Abbysinian), black barbarian 
yavan (Greek), foreigner barbar (from Turkey), 

gord (white), a westerner Barbarian 

%Ami (Tommy), a white kafahuU (castrated), a 

soldier of a low rank Muslim 
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pharai&gi (Frank), a foreigner aghori (Shivite), hateful, 
muaal'm^n (Muslim), savage dirty 

jipins mdl, cheap goods as Idihanri (hag, a rogue (like a 
from Japan Lahori). 

Note that in the Punjab, they say bandr'si (hag and murtini 
(hag. Also note pashto boFnd in Punjabi denoting ^nonsense talk^ 

E. Terms belonging to the controversies of religion and politics 
suffer a like degeneration. 

The word pdLkha^^^ has an interesting history. It was for¬ 
merly used in quite a good sense. But now it has come to mean the 
very opposite. A sect of ascetics, who were non-Buddhists, were 
called pdsap^ih (pisa^^^^O W Emperor Asoka and were 
awarded royal gifts by him. Manu uses the word in the sense of 
non-Brahmanical. Later on, VSsnavas began to apply the term to 
sects other than theirs. It came to acquire the general meaning of 
‘unbeliever’, ‘sinner’, ‘rogue’, irya, sam^ji is now taken to mean a 
hypercritical fellow by antagonistic sects. Similarly panrd^ik has 
come to mean a superstitious or hyperritualistic fellow by the others. 
More examples are— 

cdLrvdk (eloquent), pagan, nankar'shdLhi, beaurocracy. 
simrdLjyavdd (imperialism), despotism, corrupted administra¬ 
tion, enslaving of other nations. 

veddhti (well versed in the Veddnta philosophy), non-believer. 

Compare Fascism, Nazism, Bolschevism, Tory, Conservative, or 
Catholic in European languages, or note that the meaning of Hindd 
in Persian is thief, rascal. 

Sometimes people who subscribe to these ideas in practice feci 
shy of the names which have suffered from pejoration. Real impe¬ 
rialists will never acknowledge their formal adherence to imperialism, 
but try to pass it off as democracy, nationalism, etc. 


4, i(c). Figure of Speech. 

The word takes its first step on the downward path whert it is 
used in slight and jocose disparagement. Gradually it becomes a 
term of contempt or reprobation. 

haz'rat (presence, lord), rogue. 

riy edhab (the title of Rai Sahib}^ sycophant. 
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bhaktaji (a devotee), trecherous, also used for a potter. 

In Uic Punjab common people generally resent being called *Rai 
Sahib’. 

Also compare terms of flattery and politeness, 
mahdr^j (emperor), Sir 
shri (prosperity), any person, Mr. 
shrimdn (the prosperous person), any man. 
deviyo aiir sajjano (goddesses and goodmen), ladies and men! 
sar'ddr (chief), any Sikh (in Punjabi). 

A. When words are used euphemistically, they become degenera¬ 
ted. When a word is degraded another takes its place and becomes 
degraded in turn. 

shsSac (cleanliness), taffi (shelter), jadkgal (forest), bihar (out¬ 
side), jhdfi (sweeping, cf. purging), have been replacing one another, 
as English ‘lavatory’, ‘closet’, ‘latrine’, bathroom’, etc. 

Vide the section on Euphemism in the last chapter. 

B. Exaggeration clips the actual power of words, as in— 
vlrdf sabbi (a universal assembly), a big meeting, 
pralay'kiri drsbya (doom-making scene), dreadful scene, 
gazab ki b^t (a tyrranous thing), a strange thing, 
kamdl ho gayi (it is perfection !), well done. 

C. Words used in the superlative degree tend to lose their force 
and dignity. 

shrestha (best), good; uttam (best), good, as in atyuttam, very 
good. 

Compare also bahut acchd, very well, all right, simply meaning 
‘yes’. 

!>• Words possessed of a very strong meaning become less forcible 
in expression by being constantly used. Emotional words tend to 
deteriorate. 

mahishay and bibi&, titles of respect in Bengal and U. P. are 

disliked in the Punjab. 

devi (goddess), a girl, a woman. 

atishay, ativ, atimiktra (extremely), alankik (unearthly), ad« 
bhut (strange), mean simply ‘very’, or ‘much’. 

E. Irony also results in the degradation of meaning. 

Examples— 

sadi suhdgan (never separate from a husband), prostitute 
vsirdi&g'iid (a nymph), prostitute 



bhoU (innocent), stupid 
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sidhi (straight), fool. 


4. i(d). Specialization. 

Degeneration may also spring from specialization. 

Compare— 

aa^mrga (union), copulation sambhog (enjoyment), sexual 
of wife and husband enjoyment 

rati (love), sexual enjoyment pind, to drink, to drink wine. 
In Punjabi amal (from Arabic for ‘action’) means an act of 
intoxication. 

Sometimes a word shows deterioration in some of its uses, but 
maintains itself in others. Such words are still in the midway, i. e. 
they are used both in their ordinary and bad senses. 

havd, air, evil effect cak'ld, region, brothel 

pind, drink, drink wine dcdrya, teacher, undertaker 

chan'nd, to be filtered, to be chak'nd, to be satiated, to be 
used as an intoxicant intoxicated. 

Punj. rav^i, a widow, a prostitute. 

Some suffixes have a specialized sense of degradation, as in— 
bdtdni, talkative dabbd, a subservient ladg'fd, lame. 

For details see section 3, chapter II on “Evolution of Meaning”. 


4. IL Amelioration. 

Just as improvement in the physical, moral or social realm is more 
difficult than regression, so also is the case with words. 


4. ii(a). Association. 

Amelioration of meaning may be due to the association of a word 
with a high personality or a cultured object. 

krfpa, kdnlia (dark), the dark-coloured Vi^nu. 
chattar (umbrella), royal umbrella, an ornamental umbrella 
over an idol. 

bbifma (terrible), a warrior, after Deva Vrata, the great hero. 
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In every province children arc named after a big personality, 
although the name may originally have a bad meaning. 

The stamp of religion ameliorates meaning as in— 
jip (< Skt. jalpa, to talk)» prayers, 
mandir (house), temple. . 
kalash (pitcher), a ceremonial pitcher, 
mukti (release), salvation of the soul. 

grantha (book), for the sikhs means their holy scriptures, and 
thdln, place, for the Jaikrishnis in the Punjab means ‘a temple’. 

4. ii(b)« Figure of Speech. 

The whimsicality of affection takes delight in transforming 
abusive words into caresses, buddhd and pigal, mad, have lost 
their abusive sense, especially when parents, elderly people or even 
friends use them. We have discussed the force of cacophemism in 
the last chapter. 

4. ii(c). EUipsis. 

Ellipsis of the modifying adjective but retention of that modifying 
sense is responsible for the amelioration of a large number of words. 
Examples— 

mahal (house), palace, i.e. tyanhdr (orig. tithivdr, a 

royal house day), festival 

skakun, a good omen gaddi (cushion), throne 

muhdrta (time), an keshini, having long hair 

auspicious time knlin, of a good family. 
ndLm (Punj. nAJi) good name, fame; Punj. s^h (breath, mo¬ 
ment), auspicious day. 

These may be compared with words in which modifying sense is 
omitted, as— 

kap'fd (old cloth), cloth gilds (glassware,) a tumbler 

kathsnti (a wooden vessel), bhdd^d (earthenware,) 

a tub utensils. 

It is interesting to note a few of the many instances of the diver¬ 
gence towards degradation, on the one hand^ and to elevation on 
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the other, among associated pairs and groups of words. 

Compare—> 

naga^ya, very few, but an'ginat, many, 
mdlyahin, cheap, free, but an'mol, valuable, 
ndgar, clever, (from nagar) but nig'ri, the cultivated script, 
paribhifA, definition, but paribhiifa^ censure. 


4. iii. Concretion. 


The transformation of an abstract meaning to a concrete one is 
quite common in Hindi. An abstract word, instead of keeping its 
abstract sense, instead of remaining the exponent of an action, a 
quality, or a state, becomes the name of a material object. In 
general, concrete meanings are earlier than abstract ones. But, 
sometimes the abstract meaning comes first. 

Examples— 


nibandha (cf. composition), 
essay 

apanyda (statement), novel 
tandv (stretch), a cord 

etc., etc. 

The main categories of this kind of transference may now be 
considered. 


aiihig (Skt. aaubhdgya), a 

marriage song 
admagrs (collection), material 
parivdr (covering), family 


4. iii(a). Peraonification. 

Abstract things may be personified, as mgRt, death, prem, love. 
Compare dharma in Skt. dharma ev hato hanti, righteousness 
killed may kill. 

With this may be considered the metaphorical compounds virah- 
dgni, the fire of separation, vicdr'dhdrd, a current of ideas, 
vidyddhan, the wealth of knowledge. 

Also note the idioms, in which abstract terms have been associated 
with concrete actions, dvds baifh gai, the voice is hoarse, iasat 
kho gai, honour is lost, bdt ufdnd, to start a rumour; etc. 

Some abstract objects are represented in concrete form* Fame 
has white colour in Sanskrit literature, infamy is black, paSRon or 
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anger is red, joy is white and so on. The Hindus^ the Chinese and 
the Gypsies represent sorrow or mourning by white colour* Red is 
used for danger, green for ‘all clear’, white for peace, etc. 


4. iii(b). Qjaality or State for Object. 


One striking use of the abstract for the concrete is the application 
of the name of a quality to a pierson or thing, as in English “she is 
perfection”. This is the reverse of personification. 


Examples— 

dev'td (godhood), god 
birdd'rs (brotherhood), 

brethren 

sabzi (greenery), vegetable 
padya (recitation), poem 
shakti (power), spear. 


jan'td, popularity, public 
aafeds (whiteness), white¬ 
washing, lime 
jdkti (birth), caste 
gadya (recitation), prose 


4. isi(G). Qaality or State for Place. 

Sometimes, though rarely, we find a word denoting quality or 
state used for place, as in— 

durgati (bad condition), hell vdsd (residence), hotel 
tirtha (pilgrimage), a holy jantar mantar (charms), 

place observatory. 


4. iii(d). Action for object. 


The name of an action is sometimes transferred to its subject or 


to its object. 

Compare— 

katar'ni (cutting), scissors 
aavdri (riding), vehicle 
bhe^t (meeting), gift 
neutd (invitation), feast 
pahttAc (reaching), receipt 


aavAri (riding), rider 
pAjan (worshipping), offerings 
kkAaA (eating), food 
bhikf A (begging), begged food 
puraakAr (placing in front), 

prize. 
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The same may be used for the object which in any way is affected 
by the activity. More examples^— 

kaldL (art), machine phat'kan (thrashing), husk. 

Compare Punj. pi&jhap (wiping), a duster, Lahndi gad^an 
(sowing), manure, H., Punj. kat'ran (cutting), cut-pieces. 


4. Iii(e). Action for Wages. 

Some words stand for action as well as wages. 

cirii, sawing, wages for dhul&i, washing, charges for 

sawing washing 

sildi, sewing, and charges kafii, cutting, and charges 
pistil, grinding, and charges banVdi, charges for making. 


4. iii(f). Action for Place. 

Some actions come to stand for places. 

Examples— 

jhar'ni (ooze), a spring athdn (staying), place 

nissdrap (turning out), exit pdPnd (bringing up), cradle 
saAgam (meeting), meeting thAfA (Pkt. tha^? collecting), 
place platform. 

Compare H., Punj. bSthak (sitting), sitting room. 


4. iii(g). EUipsis. 

Concretion of meaning is very commonly the result of ellipsis, as 
in— 

ceti, spring ‘harvest’ piy'ri (yellow), a yellow Dhoti 

sAdhu (upright), honest man kacci (uncooked), food 

cooked in water. 

Skt. kaccarn, dirty, > H. kac'rd, fragments. 

Ellipsis generally results in substantivization. 

More examples-^ 

bure^ bad ‘persons’ baye, big ‘people’ 

Skt. g:ahya, to be covered, H. guh, excretion ( := gubya 
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paddLrtlia)* Compare Punj. kdld, black ^snake’, (big), an 

ancestor. 


4. Modifiers. 


Sometimes, through modifiers which make general terms restric¬ 
ted, abstract terms become concrete. 

Compare— 

klesh, torture, it'nd klesh, so much torture, rdm kA klesh, 
torture inflicted on Rama. 

icchA, desire, meri icchA, my wish, meri ek IcchA, one 
wish of mine. 


4. iii(i)« Grammatical Use. 

Gender and number of abstract terms in Hindi suggests that 
such terms have been concreted, as— 

Mas. ArAm, rest, prem, love, moh, illusion. 

Fern, pr ArthanA, request, kavA, air, pain, 
pi. garmiyAA, summer days, Ap'dAyeA, hardships. 


4. iv. Abstraction. 

Abstraction, it may be remarked, is a consequence of linguistio 
culture. Most of the backward peoples have not yet developed the 
sense of abstracting their concrete terms. In this connection, 
again, note may be made of the fact that our primitive terms are 
generally concrete. Gradation in abstraction, detailed below, may 
be appreciated. 


4. iv(a). Symbolic Representation. 

The phenomenon of symbolic representation of abstract terms is 
not very common in Hindi. A few examples are given below— 
bal, plough, representing husbandry. 
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staff, representing justice, 
aafed bil, gray hair, representing old age. 
vedi, altar, representing marriage or sermon. 
kapAl, laldLt, forehead, representing luck. 
ekitif kalejdy heart, representing courage. 


4. iv(b). Action for Quality or State. 

The use of a word of action for quality or state is another in¬ 
stance of abstraction. 

Compare— 

patan (falling down), decline cAl (gait), policy 
ddn (giving), charity calan (movement), character 

vikram (stride, as in bhram (wandering), misap- 

trivikram) prowess prehension 

tam^shd (orig. Per. moving about), fun. etc. 


4. iv(c). Object for Quality. 

Sometimes, the name of a substance may come to mean a quality, 
as— 

sAl (thorn), pain phal (fruit), result 

pakfa (wing), side, fortnight Idfhi (stick), support 
dil (heart), intention 4g (hre), mischief. 

See “Idioms” in a later chapter. 


4. iv(d). Object for Action. 

A few words for persons or substances develop into action. 
Examples— 

airind, (from oirdL, extremity), to pass. 
bathiy4n4 (from hith, hand), to cheat, 
ras'ni (from raa, juice), to drip, 
kul^c (Per. a yard), to jump. 

The phenomenon is more common in English than in Hindi. 
Compare Macadamize, boycott, sandwiched, etc. 
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4. Iv(e). Adjectivisatioa* 

Some nouns become adjectives without any change in their form. 
Compare— 

pavitra (orig. mantra, rays of the sun, water, god), pure, 
from the idea of sanctity associated with those objects. 
Skt. kadkdla (skeleton) == H. kaAg4l, poor, indigent, 
ailipat (< Skt. shildpafta, slab), even, square. 

Also note the adjectivization of nouns in compounds, 
go lok (here go = celestial), the heavens, 
din'earyd [here din = daily), day’s programme, 
dharma jivan, (dharma = religious), religious life, 
nar'medh (nar = human) human sacrifice, 
janmadin (janma.= celebrating birth), birthday. 


4. iv(f). Differentiation. 

At times, abstraction and differentiation proceed simultaneously, 
as in- 

pini, water, 4b (Per. water), splendour 
lahar, wave, mauj (Per. wave), emotion 
4dh4, half, nim (Per. half), light. 


4. iv(g). Metaphor. 

Metaphorical use of a large number of concrete terms makes 
them abstract in meaning. 

nimagna (drowned), busy bh4r (load), responsibility 
p4r4 (mercury), passion (burning), jealousy 

gadhd (ass), stupid fellow. 

Also note the phrases— k4n dhar'ni, to listen, dil den4, to loVe. 
Compare Punj. b4dh p4p4 (lit. to put arm), to dare. 

Verbs may also be transferred from physical to mental application. 
ch4n'n4 (to sieve), to search olajh'nA (to be entangled), 
m4r'n4 (to kill), to embezzle to quarrel 

pis'nd (to be ground), to suffer njdr'nd (to uproot), to fuin. 
Compare Punj. vs('p4 (to pour), to be enamoured. 
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4. V. Synecdoche 

Synecdoche is a Greek term meaning inclusion’. It is taken to 
mean the process by which two terms of unequal extent, i.e. terms 
one of which can be included in the other—are interchanged. The 
following classes may be noted here— 


4. v(a). Part-wholc. 

The whole may signify a part, as mujhe darda hai, may mean 
•I have pain in my stomach, head, leg or any other part of the body*, 
or mak^n khuli hSS for ‘the door of the house is open’, or b^j4r 
mandd hal for ‘wheat or gold or any other single article is now 
selling cheap.’ 

A part may designate the whole, as jal'pdn drinking of water, 
which includes also vegetables, fruits, sweets, salts, tea, etc.; ro|i 
khiii4, to eat bread, which also includes meat, fish, vegetables, 
pickles, and also drinking of water; nahd dko kar, having bathed 
and washed, including application of oil, powder, cream, and com* 
bing of hair. Similarly, vai&g, the name of a small tribe, is now 
applied to all the people belonging to Bengal. hiAdd, designating 
the inhabitants of the Indus Valley, now applies to the people of 
the whole country. More examples are— 

H. nihar, tiger, < Skt. nakhara, claw, batti (wick), lamp, 
hath'kayi (hand-ring), the whole chain including hand-cuffs; 
pkdtak (gate), kine-housc. 


4. v(b). Singular-Plural. 

Plural may signify singular, as in dp'ke darabaa, your sight, 
mere prdn, my life, tere bhdgya, your fortune. 

pitiji iye, father has come, ghar ke log, wife. 

All these terms are plural in form but singular in meaning. 

navdb is plural from Ar. ‘niib’, a deputy, but it is used in 
singular. 

Hindi has the peculiarity of using honorific forms^nouns, pro* 
nouns, adjectives and verbs^for singular signification. 
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Sometimes singular may be used for plural as in dm mah'Agd 
ha35 us'ke pds bahut rupayd hS^ mele meA bahut dd'mi thd, 
kap'fd sastd bik rahd hiul, where the words in roman type have 
been employed in singular to mean ‘mangoes’, ‘rupees’, ‘persons’, 
and ‘cloths.’ 


4. vL Metonymy. 

Metonymy, in Greek, means ‘change of name’, a vague and un¬ 
meaning term. But technically speaking, it is a process of semantic 
transference which consists in substituting the cause for the effect, 
the effect for the cause, the receptacle for the contents, the contents 
for the receptacle, the place for the product, the product for the 
place, the writer for his writings, the writings for their author, the 
sign for the thing signified and the thing signified for the sign. 
Examples— 


4. vi(a). Caase-EfFect. 

The cause may stand for the effect, as in— 

bhr^bhadig (twisting of eyebrows), exasperation, 
gdilkth kaf^nd (cutting of the purse), to be cheated, 
khdk ^drnd (to put dust over), to bury, to conceal, 
koh'ni mdr'nd (to elbow), to push. 

etc. 

So also, the effect may signify the cause— 

gdl plcak'nd, to be weak (lit. to have thinned checks), 
gar'dan hildnd (to move the neck), to refuse, 
kbdn sdkb'nd (drying up of blood), to be frightened, 
kbayd rah'nd (to keep standing), to wait. 

See Idioms in a later chapter. 


4. vi(b). Receptacle-Content*. 

The receptacle may denote the contents, as thili puroso» 
means ‘serve food in a plate’, sirA shahar kah'td bS. means ‘the 
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people in the city say so’, ma!A giy dnh'ti hdd, I draw ndlk from 
the cow, ghar sadbhiliye, take care of the property in the house, 
kacah'ri ki ijdyi kS, the officer in the court has ordered, kuiiA 
sdkh gayd, means ^water in the well has dried up’, (basket), 

means gifts. 

The contents may be used for the receptacle, as goA^i (< Skt. 
govrnda, herd of cattle), cowpen, pasture, sabhi ko jd rahi 
hdd, here sabhdL is used for the building where the Sabha is held, 
jahij (orig. merchandise), is ship. 


4. vi(c). Place-Product. 

The place may come to signify the product for which that place 
is known as sirohi, a sword originally manufactured at Sirohi in 
Rajputana, kashmiri, a woollen cloth first designed in Kashmir, 
bidar, a kind of metal-work first known in Bidar, dUkei, a kind 
of betel, kill) or kdiliu (a place in Armenia), rug, salem'pur, 
pdLlam'pur, a kind of chintz bed-cover, kokh, (womb, lap), off¬ 
spring, etc. 

The product signifies the place in padc'vati (a collection of five 
banyan trees), a place near Ndsik. 


4. vi(d), Author-Writings. 

The name of writer is used for his writings, as dip'ue kilsdds 
payhd hal, have you read Kalidas ? tul'si gnr sdr sued dekko, 

see in Tulsi and Surdas. 

The writings, similarly, denote their author, as rAmiya^ kak'ti 
kS3, Ramayana'says, vedoA ki AjdyA kS, it is the command of the 
Vedas. 


4. vi(e). The sign and the signified. 

The sign stands for the thing signified, as in cofi flUr ^Ayki 
kA mel na kogA, cofi stands for ladies and for ^ents. 

means a policeman, and bafe pef vile means capitalists. 
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Persons and animals are often nicknamed after characteristic 
parts of their body or mind, as — 

sarpa (that creeps), serpent paki^i, the winged being, bird 
lambakarna, (long-eared), hdthi, the animal with a 
donkey hand, elephant. 

Note how the following proper names have been formed— 
sngriv (one wdth a beautiful neck ); 
hanumsiii (one with a prominent chin ); 
mahishay (one having high aspirations). 

Objects areToften named in the like manner, as— 

pini, water (it is drunk) prthvs, earth (it is flat) 

kot, fort (it gives shelter) grantha, book (it is bound) 

gaiigd, river, the Ganges, goli, a pill (it is round) 

(it goes) etc., etc. 

Nicknames may be derived from some favourite words of the 
speakers, as moshd, a Bengali, ik'ye tik'fe, Marathas, bhayyan 
(bkayyi log in Bombay), U. P. men, fQli gaili, Biharis, kha^kb, 
Garhwalis, bdA hazdr, a flatterer, ^dnei bdbu, a new comer or 
winter sojourner from Bengal in Bihar and Eastern U. P. who finds 
everything “damned cheap”. 

In the Punjab rdshd (Pashto ‘come on’) refers to a Pathan and 
hdto (hallo) to a Kashmiri. 

Names are also given to living and non-living objects from their 
characteristic sounds. 

Compare— 

hiid'bud, woodpecker khakhdr, spittle 

koko, crow (Punj. kdd) chachdddar, musk-rat 

guf'guri, a huqqa phar'phard, in Calcutta plia|- 

jlmnjliund, a child’s rattle phafiyd, motor cycle 

ghudgh'rd, bells. 

For details sec the section on “Onomatopoeias” in chapter II. 

Sometimes the thing signified may denote the sign, as_ 

ddkh mdr'nd, to signal, yah hira^ hsu, it is the picture of a 
deer. 


4. vil. Analogical Transference. 

Wc have already seen in the last chapter how names of plan jf 
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animals, diseases, persons, implements, articles and parts of the 
body are transferred to similar objects. This kind of transference is 
quite common in Hindi. 

Aristotle gives another explanation of transference of meaning 
by analogy. When A is to B, as C is to D, the name of A can be 
used to indicate D. Thus, the leader is to nation, as is the pillar to 
a building, so that we can say vah ap'ns jAti ki stambha hi3. 
This is real metaphor. 

More Examples— 

pAnch (tail), title bhabh^t (wealth), ashes 

ghof'ni (grind), repeat lesson chiAh (shade), shelter 
p^tra (pot), deserving person dvdLrdL (door), means 
shagdphd (bud), a iAkh (eye), judgment, know- 

sensational event ledge, sense. 

Words used to denote sexual and corporal experience may thus 
be transferred to the spiritual or intellectual field. 

Examples— 

Iambi rdt, long night carvap (chewing), repeating 

hard (green, fresh), happy pakdnd (to cook), to prepare 
ishvar (lord), God vyathd, (shivering), pain, 

jagah (place), rank, service suffering. 

Also see sub-scction 4. iv. on Abstractions. 

Words denoting one sensation may be transferred to another. 
Examples— 

ac'nd, to rinse mouth with water, < Skt. dcamati, sips water 
from the hand, dimdg nahid cal'td, the brain does not 
move (work). 

In masd ne yah bhdfap is drf%i se nahid simd, the act of 

hearing has been applied to eyes or sight. 

sun'nd, to listen, also means Ho understand’. 

Compare also (pp. 36—38) onomatopoeias employed to make 
audible, so to say, sensations of feeling, seeing, etc. 

Compare Beng. dddt kan'kan kard, to feel tooth-ache, mdthd 
tan'fan kard for head-ache, fak'fakiyd Idl, bright red; etc. 

4. viii. Allied Transference* 

The meaning of a word may be transferred to any related ideas 
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or objects, as— 

urdA, orig. ‘camp’, means ‘language of the camp’, 
sir, orig. ‘plough’, means ‘the act of ploughing’ and even 
‘the field ploughed*. 

Compare Punj. khdh (< Skt. kdpa, well), well, the land irrigated 
by the welL More examples from Hindi— 

akkifd, (orig. akfavifakah, ‘pole fence’) means ‘place for 
wrestling*. 

orig. ‘punishment’, means ‘a stick’, 
sold, orig. shold, spongewood, its pithlike stems, means ‘pith’, 
and also ‘hat* made of that pith, 
sar'kdr, orig. ‘oflScer’, means ‘ruler’, ‘master’, ‘government’, 
‘state*. 

The name of one object, animal or part of the body may be 
transferred to an allied object, animal or part of the body. 

Compare— 

Skt. kdsfhd, a measure of time, > H. kaffhd, a measure of 
land, a corn measure of 10 lbs. 

Skt. lex. khatakkikd, side*>door, > H. khi^f'ki, window. 

Skt. parashu, axe, > par'siyd, sickle. 

Skt. gharghars, girdle of small bells worn by women, > H. 

ghdgh'ri, Punj. ghagh'rd, woman’s skirt. 

Skt. karcdra, turmeric, > H. kacdr, curcuma zerumbet. 

Skt. markafa, monkey, > H. mak'fd, spider, mak'yi, locust, 
Skt. cillatah, a sort of creeping animal, > H. cillay, louse. 

Skt. paffhavak, four year old bull, H. pd^hd, Punj. pafflid, 
young full-grown animal (esp. goat, deer, or elephant). 
Skt. ghuffak, ghu(ah, ankle, > H. ghuf'iid, knee. 

Skt. gai^^a, cheek, goitre, > H. gddf, anus. 

Pkt. pora, joint, > H. por, space between two joints. 

Skt. jadghd, leg from knee to ankle, > H. jddgh, thigh, 
etc., etc. 


4. sx. Evolutionary Transference. 

The name of an object may sometimes be equally applicable to 
its evolved form. 

ghayi, orig. ‘a little water jar’, then, ‘water-clock’, now a watch, 
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a clock. 

vai&shi, a bamboo stick, now means ‘a flute’, which may be 
made of any wood or stuff. 

shishd, glass, also means a looking glass. 

glass, now means ‘a tumbler’, which may be made even 
of some metal. 

(in, tin, means also ‘a canister’ and we even say lohe ki (in, 
iron tin or can. 

tdLr, wire, telegraph wire, a telegram, and we do say tAr 
fdram, a telegram form. 

dupa((d, formerly of two widths, now it is all woven in one. 


4. a. Grammatical Transference. 

The use of a word as a different part of speech gives it a different 
meaning. The subject will be discussed at length in a later chapter. 
A few examples may be given here. 

sacce sadi gli^(e med rah'te hSd ; hard vah jo burod se 
vSr kare. Here the words <sacce% true, •bure* bad, have 
been used as nouns, meaning Hrulhful persons’ and 'bad 
persons’. 

sote med bol'td rah'ta bal ; cal'ti ki nim gAfi hiu. The 

verbs in roman types have been used here as nouns meaning 
‘sleep’ and ‘motion’. 

vah ap'nd sir pa^hegi, yah kdm jine se pahle kar'nd 
hogd. Here the noun sir, means ‘not’, an adverb. The ad¬ 
jective pahle, first, here is a postposition and means ‘before*. 

hAy hAy maci hai, vdh valh hui hai, interjections have been 
used as nouns. 

Compare also hdd yah (hik has and an'ke hAA jA kar pdcho. 

h4d = yes, and h4d = yahdd, here, house. 

The word dge in the following sentences has different meanings— 

dge calo, ahead, mAkAn ke dge, in front, Age bhs dp ko kahd 
thd, sometime back. 

kit'nd = how much, in kit'nd dddh cdhiye and kit'nd 
how, in kit'nd acchd hai. 

Compare mr in gnr Ido (bring mare)y turn aor maid (you and 
I) and koi nr hogd (it must be someone else). 
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5. PLURALITY OF CHANGES. 

(i) Radiation. 

(ii) Concatenation. 

(iii) Complexity of changes. 


5. i. Radiation. 

There are a few words that undergo a single transference of 
meaning. A large number of words, we have already noted (Chap. 
HI), are polynymous. A word may be restricted in one sense, 
generalized in another and deteriorated in the third. It may undergo 
any varieties of change at different times. This process is called 
“Radiation.’’ Radiation takes place when different secondary mean- 
ings develop directly and immediately from the central meaning. 
The meanings radiate from the primitive meaning like rays of 
the sun. 

Suppose N, in the following diagram, to be the name of an object 
(padArtha) P, and suppose a is the artha or some quality or other 
which is noticeable in P. The name N, which is given to P, will be 
^|. 2 ^j^gf(£iYcd to other objects, A, B, C, U, £, F, etc., thanks to the 
same quality, which among others, each of these objects possesses. 


Aa 




-N - Pa- 

-Da 

^^Ha 

Fa 

Ca 



figure 5. 

The name pakva, ripe, passes to pakkA, strong, cooked, gray 
(hair), because in each the quality is considered to be the same, 
ckat'ri, umbrella, gives its name, in consequence of a likeness of 
form, to a comb, pigeons’ perch, a fungus, etc. The word niahAn, 
a mark, comes to mean‘an address’, ‘a musical band’, ‘banner’ by 
the same process of Radiation. 
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More examples— 


Forehead 


Luck 


Skull 



Men(fibant’s bowl 


Sacri£ci»l basin 


Workmanship 

I 

tzrworr’”"' 

I 

Trade 


•Potsherd 


Figures 6 and 7. 


Work 


to move 


.to walk 


to last 


\ 1 / 

caVnij to go — grow 

to shoot j 

to go forward lo be used 

Figures 8 and 9. 

to search 


s / ^ 


to think to see w* to look 

to expenenoe to set right 
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Sometimes we imagine in an object P two, three or more quali¬ 
ties fl, 6, c, and thus the name N is transferred to several series of 
objects, one scries having, in common with P, one quality the 
second series having another quality A, the third another quality r, 
and so on, as in the following diagram. 


a b c 


Figure 10, 

l'\jr cxaniple, iAkh, eye, in its physical form will be employed 
as niriyal ki dnkh, sui ki AAkh. Considered as an organ of 
vision it will be used in AAkh rakh'nA, to watch, AAkh dSllfiiiA, 
to search, inkh lag'nA, to sleep. As the passage of love and 
shame, it will give rise to such expressions as AAkh bacAnA, to be 
ashamed, Ankh lag'nd, to i'all in love, etc. 

pAnch, a tail, means ‘a follower’, ‘an end’, ‘a title’, in ailusiou 
to different aspects of the Hail’. 

5. ii. Concatenation. 

Ojiiiie different is the next process that we have to study, in which 
a word moves gradually away from its first meaning by successive 
steps of altcTiiatc sptxialization and generalization and transference 
until, in many cases, there is not a shadow of connection between 
the sense that is finally developed and that which the term bore at 
the outset. In concatenation the primary meaning is forgotten in 
the second object. I’hcii the name passes from the second object to 
the third by the aid of a new quality, which in its turn is forgotten, 
and so on. In the following diagram, the name N of the object P 
passes on to A b> the aid of the quality a which is considered to be 
common between P and A. On account of its new quality b it 
passes on to the object B which also has b quality. 




Consider the following scheme-— 
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rAmAl, a handkerchief. The first meaning is the object with 
which a man wipes his face (from Per. rA, face). Our modern 
customs have accidentally decided that the object should be a 
square piece of stuff, silk, cotton, cambric, etc. Hence through 
forgetfulness of the original idea, the word rAmAl is applied to 
pieces of stuff of the same kind, although it may be used for any 
purposes, as in the phrase sir par rAmAl bAAdho, tie a handker¬ 
chief on your head. Even the quality or shape of the object is later 
forgotten and we employ the term rAmAli to a loin-cloth which is 
triangular. 

The word devar has passed through a series of similar forgettings 
and changes. It originally meant ‘second husband’, then restricted 
to ‘the dead husband’s brother who became second husband*, it is 
then generalized to mean ‘husband’s brother’, and again restricted 
to ‘husband’s younger brother’. 

rAypit meant ‘king’s son’, then by generalization ‘a member of 
the royal family’, and then restricted to ‘a member of a particular 
tribe’ with the result that today every Rajput is not a king’s son and, 
at the same time, the son of every Raja or king is not a Rajput. 

mahdbhArat does not mean ‘Great India’, but ‘The Great War 
of Kurukshetra’ (historical restriction), then it is generalized to mean 
any big fight, riot, or quarrel. 

kuAvArd (< kmuArakali, a little boy), a bachelor, is the result 
of generalization, restriction and again generalization. 

Some words undergo various kinds of successive changes. The 
meaning of rAm kahAni, the Ramayana, was first generalized to 
mean ‘a romance’ and then degraded to ‘a useless long talk’, 
skakun, meaning first a bird, then a bird of omen, then an omen 
itself, and lastly a good omen, has passed through restriction, abs¬ 
traction and amelioration. mAgA|hi (ring), < Skt. aAigopthiya, 
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concerning the thumb, is the result of caiicretion, restriction and 
then generalization. 


5. iii. Complexity of changes* 

It sometimes happens that radiation and concatenation are 
combined in the series of changes. A scheme such as the following 
may be given, which, after the foregoing explanations, will be found 
perfectly clear inspite of its apparent complexity- 



Figjxe 12. 

The name N will thus pass, by successive branching^ in different 

directions, from the object P to all the objects A, B, C, D, E,. 

W, etc. In this way we may come to a stage where the 
transferred meaning has lost all connection with the original signi* 
fication. 

Take, for example, daA4« If we refer to the Hindi Shabda 
Sdgara, we find the following meanings of the word— 

(a) A stick, staff, or pole. 

(b) Anything like a stick, as wooden sword. 

(c) An exercise of a particular type. 

(d) Salutation. 

(e) Fine. 

(f) Punishment of any kind. (f2.) loss. 

(g) A kind of array. 

(h) Control. 

(i) Pole of a banner. 

(j) Scale* 

(k) Handle. 
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(1) Mast of a ship. 

(m) Plough. 

(n) A measure of two yards. 

(o) Yama, who gives punishment. 

(p) Visnu, Shiva. 

(q) Army. (q2.) horse. 

(r) A duration of 24 minutes. 

(s) A courtyard with rooms to the east and north. 

(t) The same word in tbh. form four wall<. 

(u) The tbh. a weavers’ instrument. 

(v) Line. 

(w) Backbone 

(x) Boundary. 

(y^ Mound. 

(z) Sandy bank of a river. 

The tbh. and have more meanings to add. 

We will now class these meanings in the order of their semantic 
development, and see how by various complex processes the word 
has come to mean so many different objects. The polysemantic 
nature of a large number of words can be similarly explained. It 
would be a service, indeed, if any lexicographer could arrange the 
words in our Hindi dictionary in the order of their semantic deve¬ 
lopment on ttic following lines. 
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1. GROWTH AND IMPORTANCE. 

( i) Growth of idiotism. 

( ii) Definition of an Idiom. 

( iii) Idioms in Sanskrit* 

(iv ) NIA Idioms. 

( V ) Influences — A case for Persian. 
( vi) Incidence of Idioms in Hindi. 


1* i. Growth of Idiotism* 

Ai its early stage, a language is made up of words with simple 
and concrete meanings. It has been noted that whenever a word is 
taken in a particular language it has but one meaning, concrete 
and fixed. The words first have expressive power (Abhidhd Shakti). 
They attain suggestive or implied power as their usage develops. 
An idiom of a language is the result of this implied power (Vyadjand 
Shakti) of words and consequent maturity of language which it 
achieves through economy, clearness and force. 

The growth of idioms also depends on the culture of a people. 
Words acquire suggestive power and extension of meanings with the 
extension of the activities, experiences, associations and feelings of 
that people. 
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1. ii. Definition of an Idiom. 

The Hindi word muhdv'rd, for idiom, means in Arabic a 
‘dialogue’ or ^conversation’, which is not quite significant. Nor is 
the Skt. vdgdhdrd. The word ^idiom’ is technically appropriate. 
‘Idioma’, in Greek, means ‘peculiar phraseology’, from ‘idios’ 
(peculiar to one’s self). It denotes expressions that are charac* 
teristic of a particular language whereby it is distinguished from 
another language or family of languages. 


1. iii. Idioms in Sanskrit* 

Idioms in every country are national. It is wrong to suppose, 
as does Pt. Gaya Prasad Shukla, m.a. in his foreword to Pt. Dinkar 
Sharma’s Hindi Dictionary of Idioms, that Greek, Latin and 
Sanskrit ha\'e been too literary, too grammatical, too artificial and 
too remote from the common people to contain idiomatic expressions. 
There is no doubt that popular literature, including fiction and 
drama, contains more idioms than learned literature. But idioms, 
in the purely literary writings, are not wanting. We are generally 
unable to recognise them, because their structure is quite different 
from that of the Hindi idioms. Sanskrit idiom is mainly preposi¬ 
tional. By prefixing various prepositions to roots, Sanskrit managed 
to form a large number of words with peculiar meanings. 

Compare— 

aniikara^a, imitation, pratik^ra, remedy, safisksLra, refine¬ 
ment, vikdra, change, adhikdra, right, up'kdra, good, 
ap'kdra, evil, prakdra, method, dkdra, shape, fr6m y kr, 
to do. 

or, anuyoga, inquiry, abhiyoga, accusation, up'yoga, use, service, 
niyoga, command, viyoga, separation, udyoga, effort, 
prayoga, employment, pratiyoga, opposition, sadyoga, 
union, chance, etc. from V yoj, to unite. 

Also see section 2 on prefixes in Chapter II. 

The reason that has led several critics to remark that Sanskrit 
lacks idiom* lies in the synthetic structure of classical Sanskrit, in 


* Dinkar : In&roducHan to Hindi Muhdv^rd Kosh. 
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which analytical phrases are used very sparingly. Many an idiom 
lies embedded in the lengthy compounds of Sanskrit. 

Compare— 

devindm priyah (dear to the gods), a fool, dhrtavastrah, 

one who is wearing (lit. holding), clothes, paAcaguh (five...cows), 
something bought for five cows, dhdnyirtha (grain-wealth), wealth 
obtained by means of grain, ki&pamap^&ka (lit. a well^welling 
frog), one who knows nothing of the world outside the limits of his 
own village, kafAk^a (lit. a little glance), a sidelong look or a 
frown of displeasure, dirghasAtri (lit. one with a long rope), a 
dilatory person, nirmama (lit. without mine), one without love of 
worldly gains, pratikasliah.(for the whip), a disobedient servant. 

Phrasal idioms are rarely available in Sanskrit. The following 
phrases have become idiomatic by the extension of the meaning of 
verbs, ksetram karoti (ploughs), padam karoti (commands 
respect), shabdam karoti (sounds), udakam karoti pitrbhyah 
(gives offerings), pitA nAma karoti (names), bhasma karoti 
(reduces to ashes), mAtra purisam karoti (eases), dArAm karoti 
(marries), samayA karoti (passes time), nakhAn karoti (clips nails'). 

Also note the idiomatic use of V var^a, V V dhr, and 
V avalamba in sharAn varsati, showers arrows, AjAyAm 
pAlayati, obeys the order, vastram dhAryati, wears clothes, 
dhairyamavalambate, takes courage, etc. 

In Vedic Sanskrit the number of idiomatic phrases is quite large. 


1. iv. NIA Idioms. 

NIA idiom, on the other hand, is exclusively and profusely 
phrasal. We have noted in a previous chapter how grammatical 
forms of Sanskrit have become handy instruments by specialization, 
achieved through the analytical nature of NIA languages. The 
same analytical specialization is responsible for the rise and growth 
of phrasal idioms in modern Indo-Aryan languages. 

Compare— 

H. kaUyi ko taAg honA (lit. to be narrow for a shell), to be 
steeped in poverty. 

kanvA uyAni (lit. crow-flier), a woman set to menial service. 
ibikAne lagAnA (lit. to settle at the proper place), to establish. 
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to end well, to kill. 

pa| khol'ni (lit. to open the door), to take off a covering or 
veil. 

cakkar khini (to eat a circuit), to make a round. 
dimdLg khili'kar'ndL (to empty the brain), to tax one’s brain, 
dabe piAv (with pressed feet), gently. 

Punj. jhag suf'ni (to give out foam), to be enraged. 

tkddgdk tnkr'nJL (to strike the thumb as in weighing), to weigh 
less. 

^ake dole khind (to eat jerks and staggerings), to go astray. 

trsLh kadh deni (to turn out fear), to frighten. 

vadh ke pSr rair'ne (to strike steps increasingly), to show off. 

Guj. ghaui bhar'vi javui (lit. to go to bring wheat from a dis¬ 
tance), to die. 

gol cakkar levui (lit. to take a circle), to sing and dance, to 
revolve. 

gothud khivud (lit. to eat a trick), to make a mistake. 


1. V. Influences—a Case for Persian. 

There is, of course, no lack of idioms in Sanskrit. But we arc 
generally unable to recognize them because their nature is different 
from that of the Hindi idioms. The idioms of classical Sanskrit are 
of such a peculiar nature that they do not arrest the modern readers’ 
attention, accustomed as they arc to phrasal analytical idioms. 
Sanskrit is ccnainly rich in turns of expression peculiar in use and 
meaning to itself. It is difficult, in the absence of collections of 
phrasal idioms from Sanskrit, to say what various tendencies have 
been inherited by the modern Indian languages. So far as historical 
data permit us to believe, Hindi parallels from Sanskrit are not 
many. Compared with Hindi idioms, Sanskrit expressions seem to 
be direct, plain and unequivocal. On the other hand, there is 
strange agreement between the Hindi and the Persian idioms. 
Compare— 

Per. nl'c didan, muikh tdk'niL, to expect favour. 

Per. cashma-i-xiin dliid, dAkhoAme]& lahA utar'n^ to be angry. 

Per. cashma ba-r^h dishtan, ^i&kheik par lag^Uid^ to expect, 
to wait. 
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Per. cashma poshi namiidan, dLAkh cardnd, to wink at, to 
avoid. 

Per. do cashma cdr shudan, sLAkheA (do) cir honi, to meet. 

Per. cashma zadan, iiikh indr'ni, to blush, to sign. 

Per. cashma namiidan, d:i&kh dikhdnd, to rebuke. 

Per. bar sar-o-cashma, sir d^hoi& Pax's respectfully. 

Per. cashma ddshtan, d^k rakh'nd, to watch. 

Per. rdh giriftan, rksti, paka^'n^s vi.h lend, to proceed. 

Per. rdh qata’ kardan, r^h kdf'nd, to travel. 

Per. i'areb xwurdan, dhokhi khdni, to be deceived. 

Per. ddman dar rextan, pag'f^i uchdPni, to disgrace. 

The number of such idioms is very large. The similarity in the 
phraseology, literal signification and metaphorical sense of Persian 
and Hindi idioms is strikingly remarkable. 

Idiomatic usage is one of the elements which have made Persian 
such a sweet and flowery language. This usage was naturally adop¬ 
ted by the cultured and educated classes who wanted to say things 
beautifully, pithily and pointedly. Once the practice of expressing 
ideas in idioms had started it was easily extended. Persian was the 
language of the court, of the state and the society for a num¬ 
ber of centuries. The influence of Persian on Hindi idioms cannot be 
denied. The nature of idioms in both these languages is exclusively 
phrasal. Quite a good number of Hindi idioms contain Persian 
words, which, it is now difficult, to replace. 

The following thirty words, for example, occur in about 200 
idioms in Hindi— 

magaz, brain dimdg, brain panji, paw 

dil, heart jdn, life rag, vein 

pah'U, side bagal, armpit zab^in, tongue 

dam, life, breath gardan, neck dvdz, voice 

palak, eyelash zakham, wound khdn, blood 

kamar, waist akla, brains mSOlj, wave, joy 

mahdn, mark gul, flower khaydl, idea 

izzat, honour kissd, story bil, condition 

narrow tdjA, fresh mdl, property 

dd'ms, man gar am, hot kalam, pen, etc. 

It is a remarkable fact that tatsama, scholarly and dialectical 
I.-A. words seldom occur in Hindi idioms. 

Then, many Hindi idioms, it may be noted, arc nothing but 
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translations from Persian. For example, take idioms containing the 
word hdth, Per. dasta, hand. 

dasta az jin shustan, jin se hith dhoni, to despair, 
dasta-o-pi zadan, hith piiv mdr'ni, to strive, 
ba-dasta iwurdan, hith ini, to procure, 
dasta uftidan, hith lag'ni, to find out. 
dasta afshiidan, hith jhi^'ni, to abandon, 
dasta bar dasta nishastan, hith par hith rakh kar 
bSth'ni, to sit idle. 

dasta bar dil nihidan, dil par hith rakh'ni, to have courage. 

dasta pesh dishtan, hith pasir'ni, to beg. 

dasta didan, hith deni, to assist. 

dasta dish tan, hith rakh'ni, to encourage. 

dasta kashidan, hith khiic'ni, to withdraw oneself. 

dasta gazidan, hith maPni, to regret. 

dast yiftan, hith lag'ni, to possess. 

Translated adaptation of idioms from a cultivated language is 
very natural, too. The following translations and adaptations from 
English in modern times may be noted, 
ihat garva, wounded vanity. 
prf(habhimi, background. 

pSroi tale ghis na ug'ne deni, not to let grass grow under 
the feet. 

nayi parat badaPni, to turn over a new leaf, 
ap'ni 4kol bajini, to blow one’s own trumpet. 
caPte ghofe ko ir mir^ni, to spur a willing horse. 

It would be an interesting hobby to note such idioms in modern 
journals. 

It may, however, be noted that whereas Persian idioms adopted in 
Hindi have been naturalized and assimilated, translations from 
English are still foreign, clumsy and out of place. It appears that 
idioms of phrasal type were already common in Hindi, and a few 
additions of agreeable nature from Persian were most welcome. 
Persian and Sanskrit are allied languages. Both are eastern Aryan 
languages and represent almost similar ideas, emotions and cultures. 
Persian thought found easy and congenial acceptation in India. 
Moreover, Urdu has always drawn upon Persian resources never 
feeling that they were foreign. There is no doubt that hundreds of 
our Hindi idioms go back to Persian. 
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1. vi. Incidence of Idioms in Hindi. 

The number of idioms in Hindi is very large. Their natures, 
origins and types arc varied. I’hcir use has increased since the 
rise of prose literature which is written in popular language and for 
the general people. In poetry they arc less used on account of its 
too much artificiality and profoundness. Similarly, scientific, tech¬ 
nical, classical, philosophic and scholarly language is devoid of 
idioms for the same reasons. Babu Shyamsundar Das, or poet Pant, 
for example, needed no idioms. Idioms arc the life and spirit of 
popular literature as produced by Prem Chand, Hariaudh, Guleri 
or Kaushik. It has, however, to be noted, though with regret, that 
the use of idioms in literary and urban language is fast declining. 
Hindi has started on its way to becoming a classical language. It is 
losing its contact with dialects and relying too much on Sanskrit 
which has given it depth, richness and elasticity. It has lent Hindi 
a variety of style, but has, certainly, deprived it of its unsophistica¬ 
ted simplicity, vividness, vigour and catholic appeal. Literary 
Hindi, like Sanskrit, is becoming a ‘devabhdsd’ and gradually losing 
its character as a ^janabhdsi*. The case of English may be com¬ 
pared. Idiomatic expressions abound in the daily speech of the 
English people as well as in the elaborate, serious and polished 
compositions of English writers. English has found for itself a 
better way of compromise between colloquialism and classicism. 
After all, idioms have a charm of their own. They are the 
vitamins—little sparks of life and energy—in our speech. They 
are popular ... and national, and made of durable and home-spun 
material. A Nation’s history and character are undoubtedly 
mirrored in its idioms and proverbs, and it can be said with certainty, 
of some typical idioms, that they could only be the expression of 
thought or feeling of one particular uation. Some idioms may be 
translations or adaptations but all of them come from the people 
and are accepted by them. Semantically, they are extremely 
important. They have a vivid, picturesque and efieciive meaning. 
They prefer images to abstractions, terseness to grammar and energy 
to logic. They make a direct appeal to the sense, and they exhort. 
They are a sign of the youthful vigour and versatility of a language. 
It is the idiomatic part of Hindi which, of course, is semantically 
most amusing and enlightening. 
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2. THE NATURE OF HINDI IDIOMS 

(i) Usages. 

The nature of Usages — Uses of Collocations — Usage 
IN Comparisons — Compound Verbs — Usage in 
Verbs. 

(ii) Idioms. 

Translatability —^ Elliptical Formations — Verbal 
Idioms — Substantival Idioms — More than Half¬ 
idioms — Full Idioms. 


The term ‘idiom* is used in two senses. First, it denotes the 
general structure of a language vis-a-vis its grammar and syntax, 
whereby it is distinguished from another language or family of 
languages and which give it a special character of its own. 

Compare, for example— 

H. Ssi jin par'ti haul, but Eng. ‘It appears*. 

H. mttjlie milim hau, to me it is known, but Eng. ‘I know*. 

H. Btri-purui^, woman and man, but Eng., ‘man and wife*. 

H. nfli bZthi, lit. stood sat, but Eng. ‘got up’, 
or H. mujhe jini hZ, but Punj. mZi ne jini hZ, and Eng. 

*I have to go’. 

H. meri pustakei, but Punj. mersyii pustakii, my books. 

H. vah nahti iti, but Beng. o ibe na« 

Secondly, the ‘idiom’ denotes those combinations of words or 
phrases which have a metaphorical, marginal or suggestive rather 
than literal or prosaic meaning. They do have some connection 
with their original literal sense, but they are now understood, 
mainly in their secondary meaning. 

Example-^ 

gali kamini means ^to clean latrines’, but the words 
Street, and .kamiifti, to earn, have their literal significance, too, as 
the latrines are generally found in streets and cleaning is the work 
(livelihood) of a scavenger. Moreover, cleaning of streets and 
latrines is done by the same persons, gale bii&dh'ni, to thrust, 
does not imply that something is literally tied to the neck of a person. 


It is important to note the difference between these two signi¬ 
fications of ‘idiom’. In one case, there is peculiarity of structure 
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and use, the meaning being understood practically literally, though 
it may sometimes be untranslatable into a foreign language. We 
propose to designate such expressions as ‘usages’ (H. roj marri). 
In the other case, there is peculiarity of use as well as meaning. 
We shall restrict the term ‘idiom’ (H. muhiv'rii) to this class 
of phrases. Unfortunately, the terms ‘usage’ and ‘idiom’ are gene¬ 
rally confused; as, for instance, Webster, the famous lexicographer, 
defines idiom as “an expression sanctioned by usage, having a 
sense peculiar to itself and not agreeing with the logical sense of 
its structural form”, and usage as the “customary employment of a 
word or phrase in a particular sense.” 

Usage and idiom, as defined by us, are distinctive terms. 


2. i. Usages. 

THE NATURE OF USAGES. The word ‘usage’ relates to the custo- 
tnary employment of a word or phrase as t^ublished by master 
speakers and writers and as recognized by the nation.* We shall 
discuss at length the grammatical and syntactical usage in Hindi in 
the last two chapters. But it is not essential that a usage must 
conform to the principles of grammar and logic. Usages are, some- 
.imes, arbitrary and it is impossible to give any law regarding their 
construction and order. No reason can be given why we say rit ko 
(at night) but dta meA (in the day), khoj khij (search, etc.) but 
mej (table, etc.) or Punj. piyi (water, etc.); bis tis 

(between 20 and 30) but sSR packs (between fifty and hundred), ks 
pks (all about) and Si gSl (way, street, etc.), but not pks ks and 
gSl Si; dhan-dsnlat, (wealth and prosperity) but not danlat-dhan, 
and kap'ri-lattk (clothes, etc.) but not lattkpkap'gk. 

It may be that in a majority of phrases, the most important 
or obtrusive element demands the first position, as in svarga-narak 
(heaven and hell), roti-pini (bread and water) and khkn-pkn 
(eating and drinking), bh^-bahan (hrotlier and sister). 

Or, that what precedes in the natural order of things conies first, 
as in jivaiMnaraf (life and death), kbdU-vrddha (old and young). 

Or, that the ear prefers that the longer word should be put last, 

*iSm Sri Ramckmira Vmna^slAcdii Hindi, Benarts, 
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as in dhan-dnlat, wealth, pdLn-tamdkhd, betel and tobacco, or 
mel-milAp, sociability, etc. 

Or, that there is a system in echo-words, etc., etc. 

But the number of irregularities is quite sufficient to show that 
usage is arbitrar}\ It is a remarkable fact that the order is reversed 
in utter disregard of these rules of grammar and logic. 

Compare with the above, jarviyu, climate, dil-bhit, pulse and 
rice, mar'ndL-mdLr'ndL, dying and killing, bhtkkhi-pyiaii, hungr}' 
and thirsty, etc. 

I hen there arc phrases w^hich must be used as compounds, and 
phrases which cannot form compounds. 

Compare— 

karmuikhA, black face, ominous person, diyisaULi, matches, 
kAm'cor, shirker, mniiih'phat, outs[)oken, man'mdbi^ self* 
willed. 

l)ut reiki pat'yi, rail road, la((he kd thin, a piece of long 
cloth, rit ki khini, evening meal, etc. 

Compare Punj. air'safyi, a drudge, but akhoi anhi, blind b> 
eyes. 

The peculiar expressions telling time are interesting. 

Compare— 

rit ke das baje (lit. ten strokes of night), 10 p.rn. 

das baj'kar das minaf (lit. ten minutes after striking ten 

10 : 10 , 

pmi baji hai (lit. it is three-quarter of a stroke), quarter 
to one. 

siyhe tin baje hSd (lit. it is three and a half), half past three. 

Their literal translation into any language would be absurd. 

USES OF COLLOCATIONS. The semantic eftects of certain phrasal 
c ollocations may be studied in the next chapters. Emphasis on tota¬ 
lity or el cetta may be expressed sometimes by duplex phrases as nAm' 
dhdm, name, address, mi.r'pi(, beating, etc.; sometimes by repeti¬ 
tions as dhayidhay, plentifully, bicoik bic, through and through; 
sometimes by alliteration as in bhiy bhAy, crowd, etc. da'pda, all 
about; sometimes by assonance or rhyme as in rofi vo|i, bread, etc., 
mithii sithAs, sweets, etc.; sometimes by the contact of two alterna¬ 
tives as sukh-dttkh, joy and sorrow, etc., avarga-narak^ heaven and 
hell; sometimes by synonymous words as aevA-aualirdfi, service, 
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etc., kdkm-kijt work, etc.; and sometimes by the collocation of related 
words as bread, etc., rupay^ pSsi, rupee, pice, etc. 

USAGE IN COMPARISONS. A number of habitual comparisons 
arc used to enhance the nature of the qualifier. 

Compare— 

nim ki tarah kayVi, bitter like neem (very bitter;. 
hiraiDL ki taraJi cadcal, fickle like a deer (very fickle), 
samudra ki tarak gambkir, profound like the ocean (very 
profound). 

skakad ki tarak mi(kd, sweet like honey (very sweet), 
yakfa ki bkdidti krpap, miserly like Yak^a. 
skishu ki bkddti saral, simple like a child, 
siidp ke samdLn krdr, villainous like a snake, 
svapna ke sam^n mitkyd, false like a dream, 
karpa ki tarak ddni, literal like Kama, etc. 

COMPOUND VERBS. The occurence and meanings of compound 
verbs is another peculiarity of the Hindi language, so much so that 
their translation into any other language is a problem. 

Compare— 

mS3k ne kkdLsid kki showing a sense of haste, abrupt* 
ness and completion. 

mSd d gayd showing suddenness and definiteness, 
vak d pahuded showing effort and expectation, 
calo balfho for ^go and sit’, showing resolve, 
lo suno invites first attention and then audience. 

Also note the distinction between ve bol ufke, he spoke up, 
implying alertness, expectation and suddenness, and vc bol payc, 
he spoke up unexpectedly and abruptly. 

USAGE IN VERBS. The use of particular forms of concrete verbs 
with particular nouns is notable. 

Compare— 

tdnd mdr'nd, to strike a taunt, but gdli dend, to give a r 
abuse. 

pul bdddh'nd, to tie a bridge, but sayak bandud, to make a 
road. 

nakal mdr'nd^ to beat copy, but kadai uydnd, to fly a joke. 
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cakkar to beat a round, but gheri to put 

a siege. 

Compare H. ve mere ckc£ hote hasn, and Punj. oh merdL 
cied lag'dd hal, he is my uncle. 

For the peculiar uses of other parts of speech, sec the following 
( hajner on Sematology of Grammar. 


2. ii. Miome* 

The field of idioms in Hindi is altogether unexplored. A scn> 
antic evaluation of idioms would be very useful. The most impor* 
tant caution is needed against the confusion of idiom with usage. 
Thus idhar kd adhar kon^ to go from this side to that, ijjat 
kar'nd, to respect, drdm med hanif to be in rest, koi aa kos, 
someone or the other, kimat {kah'rdndy to fix price, kakid nr, 
somewhere else, ochd hond, to be mean, and a host of other phrases 
which have no {peculiarity of sense are usages rather than idioms. 
A foreigner, or an Indian with a foreign trend of thinking, might 
find by-meanings in them. But they have a literal meaning for 
the speakers. They have been erroneously included by Sarhindi in 
his Dictionary of Hindi Idioms. 

TRANSLATABHITY. U is iiiiiKpriaut to note that words composing 
ail idiom do not separately imply that meaning. nithi means 
\sweet’, and chori means ^knife.* terhi means ‘crooked’, and khir. 
boiled rice. When associated, they imply a new meaning, mithi 
churl being ^a cheat’, and tefki Idur, a difficult matter. In fact 
every word that changes meaning passes into an idiom. 

Some idioms are universal and easily translatable, as dg pur tel 
^dl'nd, to pour oil on fire, i.e. to add to excitement. 

khda kd pydsd, blood-thirsty, L e. ready to take life, 
hutte ki mint mur'nd, to die dog’s death, i. e. uncared for. 
sir lend, lit, to take head, to behead, to kill, 
tadg hdl, narrow circumstances, poverty. 

Some do not give clear explanation. A large majority of our 
idioms are such that it is difficult to translate them literally* If we 
attempt to do so, they have a different signification, or are often 
obscure or meanins^ess or absurd, as the foUowing««-» 
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wit pJkAc kmr'ndL (lit. to do seven-five), to be in doubt. 
widh hdAdh’nd (lit. to limit straightness), to aim at. 
urfi mild pher'ni (lit. to move beads wrong side), to wish evil, 
sir khini (lit. to eat head), to make noise, to tease, 
havi lag'ni (lit. to have air), to be afTected; etc., etc. 

ELUPTIGAL FORMATIONS. A large number of idioms arc simply 
elliptical expressions. They suggest what is unexpressed. The 
meaning becomes clear when the word understood is supplied, 
rhus— 

ddr ki kah'nd (lit. to talk of a distance), refers to talk, 
din par'nd (befalling of a...day), i.e. the foul day. 
din pdre bond (completion of...days), i.e. the period of preg¬ 
nancy. 

din dnd (coming of the...day), i.e. the last day. 
ji med rah'nd (to keep in mind), i.e. to intend, 
jiki nikil'ni (to turn out...of the heart), i.e. emotion. 

par A baa'adL (befalling...on life), Le. misery, 
gat honi (coming of...fate), i.e. the last fate (death), 
ky^ Mfi ha (what...is there), i.e. need, 
ap'ni ap'ni (to be in one’s own...), i.e. care, 

in'ki camak'ti hS (his...shines), Le. fame. 
cu('ki miAg'ni (to beg handful...), Le. alms. 

Similarly shoe-beating is implied in tol tol kc pay'nd, (to 
get...in balance), time in g^phe hi. sAthi, (companion in hard...), 
method in ek bhi am cal'nA, (not even one...is effective), pity in 
ji bbar ini, (filling...in heart), resolve in than jin^ (fixing...), 
.'ibuses in gin gin kar annindl, (to give...in succesinon); etc. Thus 
the words by themselves have no semantic change. But as they 
imply an extra meaning, thdr idiomatic nature is unquestionable. 
In fact, all metaphor is ellipticaL 

VERBAL IDIOMS. Then there arc idioms in which the verb alone 
implies a metaphorical meaning without affecting the substantive. 
The majority of Hindi idioms are of this nature. Note that kif'ni 
(to cut) in din kif'nd, to pass the day and kSd kit'nd (to complete 
imprisonment); bdddk'nd (to bind) in pnl bdddb'nd (to build a 
bridge) and Am bdddh'nd (to entenain hope); npdnd, to fly, in dhdp 
ufAuA, to bask the sun, dhsn apiaA, to spend money, khabar 
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nfAni, (to start a rumour); and khAndL, to eat, in gkin khdiiA, (to 
hate) and {akkar khAnA, to collide, have distinctive meanings. 

Compare Pun\ daliddar kaf'nA, to end a misery, dA khAnA, 
to be deceived. 

SUBSTANTIVAL IDIOMS. Then there are idioms in which the 
substantive is transfeired in meaning, without a change in the 
meanings of the verb. 
lOxamples— 

andherA (darkness), grief, in andherA chAiiA. 
chAAh (shade), protection, in chAAh meA honA. 
gin'ti (counting), importance, in gin^ti meA honA. 

Ag (hre), strife, in Ag nthAnA. 

ghat water jar), heart, in gha| meA bas'nA. 

kissA (story), dispute, in kissA khatam karo. 

MORE THAN HALF-IDIOMS. Idioms consisting of an adjective 
and a noun may have one or the other used to denote a secondary 
meaning. 

Examples of adjectives alone with changed signification— 
andhi sar'kAr, unjust (blind) government, 
ufh'ti javAni, blooming (rising) youth. 
takA sA javAb, refusal (coppcr-coin-like) in reply. 
khAli din, unoccupied (empty) day. 

(handi mAr, invisible (cold) hurt. 
taAg hAl, wretched (narrow) condition. 
gahVl niAd, sound (deep) sleep, 
tir'chl bAt, uncandid (crooked) view. 

Examples of nouns alone changing meaning— 
rAm (Rama), person, in akele rAm, lonely person, khAl (skin 
condition, in ap'ni khAl meA maata, satisfied with one’s own lot. 

FULL IDIOMS. Examples of the whole group (adjective with 
noun) used metaphorically are given below— 

terhi khir (crooked rice pudding), hard task. 

dbAi din ki hnkAmat, govt, for 2.1/2 days, temporary pleasurr^ 

thanks gar'ml (cold heat), showy friendship. 

khusbAm'dl (atfA (flattering pony), a flatterer. 

rAi kA gAlA (a ball of cotton), white. 
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cik'ni ghtkfi. (greasy jar), a shameless person. 

hith hi, khilsnni (hand’s toy), a favourite person. 

andhe hi lak'yi (blind man’s staff), support. 

mom ki ndlk (waxen nose), fickleminded. 

dhobi hi hutti (a washerman’s dog), vagabond ; etc., etc. 

The number of idioms of the last type arc quite common. Pt. B. S. 
Oinkar Sharma, whose compilation of idioms is yet considered to 
be the best*, refuses to take such expressions among idioms, as he 
says, they have no verb. He simply calls them idiomatic phrases. 
Similarly when verbs alone imply a suggestive meaning, they are 
called idiomatic verbs and he says that they are not idioms in the 
true sense of tJie word.f This is ridiculous. Idiomatic phrases and 
idiomatic verlrs arc only forms of idioms. They may not be ^whole 
idioms’, but tlicir idiomatic nature is undoubted. 

Again, idioms in which all the words including the verbs change 
meanings are not many. As illustrated above, an idiomatic phrase 
may have ten percent, twenty five percent, fifty percent, sevent> 
five percent or a hundred percent metaphorical meaning, according 
as one, two, three, or all words of the phrase develop an unusual 
meaning and according as that meaning travels further in the field 
of suggestion. An evaluation of idioms on semantic considerations 
would be usefiil. 


X BASES OF IDIOMS. 

(i) The Human Body, 

The eye — the heart — The nose — The ear — Tin: 
ARM — The hand — The mouth — The face — Tin: 
BELLY — The head, etc. 

(ii) Immediate surroundings. 

National Dress — The Diet — Professions — Military 
LIFE — The fair Sex. 

(iii) Organic life. 

(iv } Inorganic Life. 

( v ) Habits, Customs and Superstitions. 

(vi) History, Myth and Tradition. 

* A DicHonay of Idioms^ fy Dr. Bhok NcAh Turnip is a my rrcent 
piAlicatioiL 

^ Hindi Muhiv'ril kodi, paricay. 
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The earliest language is somatic^ as it issues from, so it centres 
about the body. It is not only concrete, it is physical, egocentric and 
even, it may be said, soma-centric. That is, it uses the self, the body, 
as the central point of reference. A very large number of our 
idioms are somatic in origin. Some remind us of gesture language. 

The following may be semantically compared with examples 
given under Metonymy [VI. 4. vi (a and b)]. 
sir tiiliiii (to shake head), to refuse. 

ddkh dAkh dikhdnA 'to raise or show eyes), to 

be angry. 

^ilikh mdr'nd (to beat or wink eyes), to make a sign, 
kith marni (to rub hands), to repent. 

dd]&to:& tale uAg'li dabini (to press a finger under teeth 
to be astonished. 

muAh pher lendk (to turn face), to dislike, 
mu^h banda kar'ni (to shut the mouth), to be silent, 
hdth h^Jkdh^ni. (to bind or fold hands), to request. 
kilnoA par hiitli rakh'nd (to put hands on ears), to be sur¬ 
prised. 

hdth par hdth mdr'iid (to strike another’s hand with one’s 
hand), to promise. 

hdth phSldnd (to stretch hands), to beg. 
adgdthd dikhdnd (to show the thumb), to refuse, 
chdti fhoAk'nd (to pat the breast), to venture, 
mudh feyhd kar'nd (to distort the face), to be displeasf'd. 

THE EYE. Generally the names of the parts of our body repre¬ 
sent the action for which they are capable or the attributes which 
they are imagined to possess. The idioms reveal the conceptions of 
our ancestors regarding the various parts of our body. For example, 
the eye is considered to be the seat of personal shame and respect. 
Compare ddkh nici bond, lowering of the eye, to feel a sense of 
shame, ddtkh na tt^hdud, not to raise the eye, to feel ashamed, 
d^khod par halthdiid, to seat on cycs*^to respect. It is the inlet for 
love. Compare ddkh lay'nd, fighting of cycs*=faUing in love, 
lagind, to set eyes on=to love, Ai&khodk ki rdUi dsl med, through 
the eyes into the heart-feeling love in the heart. It is an instrument 
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of attention. Compare Okh cAk'ndL, miss the eyes = to lose 
attention, iAkh baAd kar'nA, to close eyes == to remain inattentive. 
It is the outlet for anger, wish or any other emotion. Compare dldkk 
cafhdnd, to raise eyes—to be angry, idkh dikh^Ln^, to show 
eyes=^to frighten, AAkh dekk'n^, to sec eye.s=rrto await orders. It 
attracts (AAkboA meA mohini honA, mesmerism in eyes, AAkh 
mllAnA, meeting of eyes—attracting one another). It sees (AAkh 
afkAiiA) to raise eye, U) see, AAkk dAl'nA, to put in eyes, to look at, 
AAkh phAf'nA. to be blind), and it secs through for knowledge 
(AAkhoA IcA par'dA hatdiiA, to find insight or knowledge, AAkh 
khol'BA, to open the eye, to impart knowledge). It is the abode ol 
sleep (compare AAkh cayhinA, raising of eyes, to be drowsy, AAkh 
khornA, opening of eyes, to wake), etc., etc. 

THE HEART, dil, heart, is the organ of feeling. It is the seat 
of love and affection, hatred, joy, sorrow, courage, secret and in fact 
all life. 

Compare— 

dil dukhAnA, to hurt dil lagAnA, to be attached to, 

feeling; to fall in lov<* 

dil phir'nA, to be disgusted dil AnA, to fall in love 
dil bahlAnA, to amuse clii meA samAnA, to like 

dil meA rakb'nA, to keep dil rakh'nA, to console, to 

secret pleasf* 

dil tor'nA, to disappoint dil bidil meA^ secretly, in 

mind. 

It is the heart, the mind and the brain—all in onr. 

Compare— 

dil meA bas'iiA, to live in the heart, to liked, 
dil meA pbir'nA, to move in the mind, lo think, 
dil se utAr'nA, to forget, 
dil se, wholc-heartedl>’, 

dil meA, in mind. 

It is remarkable that chAtiy chest, dil, heart, and kalejA, 
liver, sometimes, represent similar ideas. This further shows the 
simplicity of the common people who do not bother much about 
the physiology of human body, dil ebal'ns bonA, cbAti cbariis 
honA, kalejA ebarni bonA, have the same meaning i.e. to suffer 
heavy shocks. cbAti par (dil par or kaleje par) aAAp lof'nA, to 
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feel jealous, to be distressed at another’s success, chiti (kalejdL or 
dil) phaf'ni, to be disturbed with grief or jealousy, chiti (kalejd or 
dil) dhafak'ni, to be frightened, chdti (kaleji or dil) patthar 

kar'nd, to have patience, may also be noted. 

ji or dil is conceived as a living organ having various feelings 
and activities. It moves, comes in, goes out, runs, and runs fast, ii 
may wander about, but it can be arrested. It grows, throbs, jumps 
and becomes ambitious. It has its likings and dislikings. It feels 
pain and sickness. Sometimes it behaves like a child and like a 
lovely babe as it is a plaything itself. Like a flower it may bloom 
or wither. Like a fruit, it may be sour or tasteless, raw or ripe. 
Like glass it may be soiled, cleaned, broken and never repaired. 
Like a house, it can accommodate persons and things. It is a 
valuable property as the resort of love. It can be set on fire, it 
gives out smoke and it may be reduced to ashes. It can be occupied 
by some one else, stolen or robbed, given up or shared with some 
one. It may be filled in or emptied like a vessel. 

THE NOSE, ndk, the nose, as the most prominent part of the 
face, stands for respect in the society. 

Compare— 

nik {kikci honi (to have a higher nose), to have more social 
appreciation. 

nJik kat'nd (cutting of the nose), to lose respect and status. 

ndk rakh'nA (to keep the nose), to preserve one’s honour. 

It is used especially to express hatred or disapproval. 

Compare— 

n^k cafhAnA (to raise the nose), to show hatred. 

nik sikoT'nd (to squeeze the nose), to dislike. 

n&k phaf'ne lag'ni (bursting of the nose), to feel stinking 
smell. 

nik par gussi rah'nd (to have anger on the nose), to be 
readily angry. 

An animal’s nose is also used to control it. Hence we have nik 
meA But'li pironi (to string the nose), ndk med tir (to put 

an arrow in the nose), to guide, to control. 

THE EAR. The faculty of hearing and attention belongs to the 
can kin ki kaced (with immature ear), credulous; kdn dhar'nd 
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(to pul ears), or kin deni (to give ears), to listen; kin khol kmr 
sun'ni (to listen with open ears), to be attentive; kin mei tel or 
rii ^il bsuth'ni (to sit with oil or cotton in ears), to be inatten^ 
live or negligent; kin mei uigli deni (to put finger in the 
cars), to be deaf to what is said; and many other idioms refer to this 
signification. Animals use their ears to give warning and we have 
kin khaf e honi (raising of ears), to be alarmed ; esnkanni koni 
(to have four ears), to be very alert; kin na hilini (not to move 
ears), to remain heedless ; kin piich phaf'kir'ni (to thrash ears 
and tail), to give warning; etc, 

THE ARM. Tlu‘ arm is used for protection and support. 
Compare— 

biih pakar'ni (to hold the arm), to support, 
biih barhini (to extend the arm), to come to help, 
biih deni (to give an arm), to help. 

biih tit'ni (^breaking of the arm), to be without helpers or 
friends, 

THE HAND. I’he hand is used to give and take, to hold and to 
do various deeds. Giving and taking is implied in— 
hith khol'ni (to open hands), to spend, 
hith tik'ni (to look at others’ hands), to depend on otliers. 
hith dho basth'ni (to wash off hands), to lose, 
hith biidh'ni (to bind or fold hands), to beg. 
hith ini (to come into hands), to procure, 
hith samet'ni (to withdraw hands), to stop giving money, etc. 

The activity of the hand is referred to in— 

hith khiic'ni (to pull in the hands), to remain aloof, 
hith par hith dhare balfh'ni (to sit with one hand on the 
other), to sit idle. 

hith baifhini (to settle hands), to practise. 

hith piiv hilini (to move hands and feet), to work hard. 

THE MOUTH, muih, the mouth, represents speech in a large 
number of idioms, as— 

iiittih khol'ni (to open the mouth), to speak, 
muih ki ka|*i (hard-mouthed), outspoken, 
moih thak'ni (tiring of the mouth), to talk much. 
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muAh pakaf'ni (to catch the mouth), to gag. 

par Idnd (to bring on to the mouth), to be about to 
speak. 

se lil jhar'nd (showering of diamonds from tlir 
mouth), to utter pleasing words. 

Compare Punj. mdibh nil miih jof'ni (to join mouth with 
another’s month), to talk in whispers. 

It is used to eat food, as referred to in the meanings of— 
mnih (to put the mouth, as an animal docs), to eat. 

muiih c:alini (to use the mouth), to chew the cud, to eat. 
muih mir'ni (to strike the mouth), to feed oneself. 

Compare Punj. miih jifhi kar'ni, to eat something, miih 
ank'piy to feel thirsty. 

H. muih mithi kar'ni (to sweetrui tlie mouth), to give a 
bribe, to cat sweets. 

mnAli bhar ini (to have a filling sensation in the mouth), 
to feel greedy. 

THE FACE^ mnih, the face, is the index of feelings, as— 
mnih utar'ni (falling down of the face), to feel ashamed, 
maih par basanta phiPni (spring flowering on the face), 
to be confounded or pale. 

muih pher^ni (to turn the face), to abstain from, 
noiuih dekh'ni (to see the face), to expect, to be astonished, 
muih phulini (to have the face swollen), (Punj. miiih 
vat'9^, to twist the face), to frown. 

It also represents honour, as in— 
muih uj'li honi (to have a rh*an ikee), to come off with 
honours. 

mnih kili kar'ni (to blacken the face), to disgrace, 
muib ki khini (to be beaten on the face), to be defeated, 
maih par thik'ni (to spit on the face), to defame. 

THE BELLY, pej, the belly, represents livelihood, as in— 
pef ki dhandhi (the wwk for the belly), employment, 
pef kit'ni (to cut the belly), to live wretchedly, 
pet ki kutti (dog of the belly), a drudge, 
pefy the stomach, refers to hunger and thirst, as in— 

P«l ki ig (fire of the stomach), hunger. 
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pef jarnd (burning of the stomach), to be very hungry. 
pe( bhar'nd (to fill in the stomach), to eat fully, 
pef meA diVni. (to put into the stomach), to eat or drink, 
pet bai&dh'n& (binding the stomach), to eat less than one's 
appetite. 

pet baf^hAnd (to grow the stomach), to eat voraciously. 

It is understood as womb and scat of progeny in— 
pet ks cott^ (thief of the womb), a woman whose pregnancy 
cannot be easily known to others, 
pet gir'nd (falling of the womb), to miscarry, 
pet rah'nA (to have w^omb), to be pregnant. 

It stores even ideas and wc say pef kd haFkA (light-bellied), 
one who cannot keep secrets, pet ki bit, a secret, pet mei rakb'tti 
(to keep in the belly), to keep secret. 

THE HEAD, sir is the head, meaning skull as well as the whole 
part of the body above the neck. Compare sir atir'ni, sir kit'n^ 
to behead, to kill, it is also the brain, as in sir khinif (liu to 
eat the head), to harass, sir khapini (lit. to consume the head), to 
tax the brain. 

It is used to show respect and obedience to others. 

Compare— 

sir cafhini (lit. to raise one on the head), to exalt, 
sir toy'ni (to break another's head), to subdue, 
sir ufhiiii (to raise the head), to revolt, to disobey, 
sir nivini (to bend the head), to be humble, 
sir iAkhoi par honi (to be on the head and eyes), to be 
respected. 

As the foremost part of the body, it is expected to endure all 
troubles and sorrows. 

Compare— 

sir par pay'ni (to fall on the head), to befall, 
sir ukh'll meA dend (to put the head in a mortar),^to be in 
trouble. 

sir se pdLni guzar'ndL (crossing of water over the head), to bear 
no longer. 

sir par And (to come on the head), befalling of calamity, 
sir kd bojhi (burden of the head), responsibility. 

etc,, etc. 
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The idioms on other important parts ol' the body or similarly 
conceived. We shall have occasions to refrr to them again in the 
next sections. 


3. ii. Immediate Surroundings. 

The idioms in Hindi represent the wiiolc life of our common folk, 
who interpreted their ideas in concrete terms. Their experiences 
in the home, in the shop, in the field and in the narrow world 
which was theirs, are fully recorded in these memorials of their rustic, 
simple and unsophisticated life. It is a remarkable fact that modern 
life does not so much contribute to the formation of our idioms. 

NATIONAL DRESS. It is the simple dress consisting of cols 
(jacket), dhoti, (loin cloth), cold (shirt), pag'ri (turban), kap'fd 
(cloth), jdtd (shoe), jdmd (garment), eddar (sheet) which represents 
various ideas. 

Compare— 

ap'ni eddar men (in oiie*s own sheet), williin one's means, 
coll ddman kd sdth (companionship of jacket and scaffj, 
close relationship. 

dhoti ^hili hond (loosening of the loin cloth), to be afraid, 
kap'fod med hond (to be in clothes), to menstruate, 
jdme na samdnd (not to be contained in one’s garment), to 
be overjoyed. 

cold badarnd (to changt: the shirt), to transmigrate, 
pag'fi sadbhdFnd (to recover the turban), to revive honour, 
jdte khdnd (to eat shoes), to be beaten, 
cold chof'nd (to give up the shirt), to die. 

THE DIET. The .simple diet consisting of ghi, butter, ddl, pulses, 
dfd, flour, rofi, bread, dddh (milk), khic'fi (cooked rice), khir 
(milk and rice), mithtu (sweets), and (a sweetmeat), namak 

(salt), have inspired a number of ideas, as in— 

ife ddl kd bhdv (the rate of flour and pulse), experience, 
ifd ^hiU bond (loosening of flour), to get into trouble, 
ghi kd kuppd lufh'kdnd (to upset a jar of ghee), to be 
ruined. 
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gup cup ki mi|hdi (silent sweetmeat), indescribable thing, 
{efhi khir (crooked milk rice pudding), hard task, 
bdr ke (sweetmeat of saw-dust), ostentation* 

pdlhcoi& udgliydd ghi med (all the hve fingers in butter), 
good days. 

dddh kd sd ubdl (boiling like milk), temporary excitement, 
caf'ni kar'nd (to make sauce), to crush. 

cup'fi anr do do (iwo breads and those, too, greased), over- 
indulgence. 

guy gobar kar dend ^tuin sugar into dung), spoil the work, 
namak mirca miidnd (to mix salt and pepper), to exag¬ 
gerate. 

PROFESSIONS. I’lie native village professions are responsible for 
a number of concepts related to them in some idioms. 

Compare— 

kolhd kd baSl (the bull on the oil-press), a drudge. 

^ddyi mdr'nd (to strike at the balance bar), to weigh less, 
gall kamdnd (to earn the street), to clean latrines, 
kulhiyod med guy pboy'nd (to bi'eak sugar balls in the 
earthen vessel), to work stealthily. 

I'hc following idioms, for example, are derived from agriculture 
and the field. 

ek Idthi se hddk'nd, to treat alike (lit. to drive with one 
stick). 

khet kamdnd (lit. to earn at the field), to till. Compare the 
sweeper’s gali kamdnd, to clean latrines, 
hatheli par sar'sod (lit. mustard on the palm of the hand), 
clear proof. 

kudd jhddk'nd (to peep into the well), to be perplexed. 
Clomparc— 

Punj. ukh'li chay'nd (to beat the mortar), to beat hard, nn 
Idh'va^d (to shear wool), to cheat, i.c. to deprive the man (sheep) 
of his money (wool), ald^i sil ca$'igts (to lick a slab without salt), to 
do a useless job. 

MILITARY LIFE The Indians have always been famous for their 
valour and warlike pursuits, which gave them a number of idioms, 
such as— 
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mald^ii mAr'ni, (to beat the held), to win. 
khet rah'nd (to remain in the field), to die in battlefield, 
ra^ cairh'nd (to go up the field), to start for fighting, 
halld bornd (to shout a raid), to attack, 
radjak cd('nd (to lick the powder), to gel fused, 
gold ugarnd (to turn out shells), to throw bombs, 
tai'vdr ke ghdt utdr'nd (to bring down on the platform of 
sword), to kill. 

taVvdrod ki chddh med ^in the shade ol swords), in the 
battlefield. 

cilld caiphdnd (to raise the string), to throw an arrow, 
kdm dnd (to be used), to be killed. 

etc., etc. 

THE FAIR SEX. It has been accepted that ladies have played a 
great part in the formation of our idiomatic language. In fact, 
idioms and proverbs are a special leature of women’s style. 

Compare— 

cdllid fhan^d hona {^cooling of the stove), to be poor. 
jaFti dg med pdns ^dl'nd [to puiu water over burning fire;, 
to appease. 

jhdrd pher'nd (to use the broom), to ruin, 
chdn ^dl'nd (to sieve), to search hard. 
chaFni kar ^dl'nd (to make like a sieve), to tear, 
kap'fod med bond (to be in clothes), to menstruate, 
dgd bhdri bond (to have the front heavy), to be with young, 
cufiyd bdtb med bond (to have the lock of hair in hand), to 
control. 

rots ki khik jhir'ni (to duster the bread), to flatter. 


3o ill. Organic,Life. 

The observations of our village folk about the nature of ani¬ 
mals, birds, trees, vegetables and fruits are contained in quite a large 
number of idioms. I’hey show close communion between man and 
animal life. The habits of the animals and birds have been analo¬ 
gically applied to men for special effects. 

Compare the following idioms from animal-life— 
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dam dabi kar bhdg'ni (to run with the tail pressed in), to 
run away beaten. 

bandar bbab'ki (shouts of a monkey), mere threat, 
bag'tuf honi (to have the reins broken), to be uncontrolled, 
zabin ko lagdm dend (to bridle the tongue), to control the 
tongue. 

kdn khafe kar'nd (to raise ears), to be alert, alarmed, 
dum hildni (to move the tail), to flatter, 
kdln pddeb phat'kir'nd (to shake up ears and tail), to be 
cautious. 

k^ sui ki nik se ji.nA (passing of the camel through the 
eye of a needle), to be impossible, 
bhef cil (the way of the sheep), blind following, 
cank'fi bhdrnd (to forget the bounce or jump), to be at a fix. 
(attd pir bond (crossing over by the pony), to have the work 
done. 

sidg samindl (to push the horns in), to find shelter. 

The following idioms contain lessons from birds— 
olid ki patfbi (the young of an owl), an idiot. 
uUd phadsini (to ensnare an owl), to beguile. 

tote ki 81 idkhed pher lend (to turn away eyes like a 
parrot), to be faithless. 

kith ke tote a^'ni (flying away of the parrots of the hand), 
to be perplexed. 

do do codeed bond (to come to two beaks), to squabble, 
makkbiydd mdr'nd (to kill flies), to be idle. 

Ar'ti ciylyd pakaf'nd (to catch the flying bird), to rely on 
uncertainty. 

cyddfi ke par nikal'nd (coming of wings on an ant), to be 
near death. 

purdnd cad^dl (the old bird), experienced. 

It has been seen that these idioms relate generally to domestic 
animals and birds with the habits of which the people are quite 
familiar. Names of other animals and birds also occur but such 
idioms signify nothing very particular or intimate about those 
animals and birds. On the other hand, they have a bearing on 
human life in relation to wild life. 

sher ke kda katar'od (to cut the ears of a lion), to do the 
imposdble. 
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fidaf bol'nd (barking of a jackal), to be desolate (a super* 
stiton). 

The application of lessons from vegetable life may be noted in 
the following— 

khajdiri cofi (the tuft of a palm tree), single, 
turai ke phdl ai, (like the flower of Tori vegetable), short¬ 
lived. 

aAkhe dhdnod pdni paf'nd (watering the drying rice field), 
to change for a better condition, 
gdlar kd pe| khol'nd (to open the stomach of a Giilar fruit), 
to disclose a secret. 

4kdk ke tin pdt (like the only three leaves of a Dhdk tree), 
poor. 


3. iv. Inorganic life. 

The idioms containing observations on inorganic life, though 
not many, are quite numerous. The characteristics of air have been 
recorded in— 

havd ho jdnd (to become wind), to run fast, to disappear, 
havd kd radg dekh'nd (to see the way of the wind), to seek 
opportunity (as the fanner does at the threshing field.) 
havd med gddfh bdddh'nd (to tie a knot in the air), to 
attempt the impossible. 

havd lag'nd (to be touched by air or climate), to be affected. 

Fire has more activities than air and these have been represented 
in the following idioms. It denotes strife, which has the same effect 
as fire. It refers to anger which is the fire of our emotions. 

Compare — 

dg pdni kd vS3r (the enmity between fire and water), natural 
enmity. 

dg paf'nd (falling of fire on), to be dear in price, 
dg hond (to become fire), to be angry, 
dg bar'adnd (to shower fire), to be very hot. 
dg uthdnd (to pick up fire), to create disturbance, 
dg bond (to sow fire), to create trouble. 

dg med ghi par'^ (pouring of ghee or oil in fire), to be 
excited. 
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lag'ni (to be set on fire), to take ill, to get excited. 
dLg bhabh^d boni (to be a blaze of fire), to be red with anger, 
dig kdi pttt'ld (an idol of fire), angry person, 
dig CalVe se nikal'ndi (coming out of fire from the sole of the 
feet), to be very angry. 

In old times it was a precious thing and was not easily obtaina* 
ble, as it is evident from— 

Ag paf'ndi (falling of fire on an article), to become dear in 
price. 

dig ke mol (at the price of fire), expensive. 

Fire is also conceived to be ever burning in our stomach, and 
that fire consumes all food, as^shown in— 

pef ki dig (fire of the stomach), hunger. 

dig bojhdiiidi (to put out fire), to satisfy hunger. 

The uses, characteristics and semantic conceptions of other things 
are recorded in the following examples— 

Water in— 

pdini lag'ndi (to be touched by water), to be affected by climate, 
pdini hondi (to become water), to melt. 

pdini par niAv (^^ foundation on water), to 

have a weak foundation. 

pAni meA Ag lagAnA (to set fire to the water), to do the 
impossible. 

pAni pher'nA (to wash with water), to destroy. 
pAns denA (to give water), to offer libations as the Hindus do. 
pAni bhar'nA (to carry water), to confess inferiority. 
pAni na mAAg'nA (not even to ask for water), to die at once. 
Rains and clouds in— 

c:bAjoA baras'ndi, to rain basketfuls, to rain in cats and dogs, 
baras paf'nA (to rain), to weep, to shower abuses. 

River and Sea in— 

sAt samondar pAr (across the seven seas), very distant, 
lad^^ar i^iVnk (to put the anchor), to stop, 
nl'p gaAgA bahAnA (to make the Ganges flow upwards), to do 
an irregular or reverse act. 

uadi nAv radyog (the union between the current and the 
boat), chance. 

nAv medk khdUk iifdLsidL(to talk of raising dust in the boat), to 
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censure in vain, to talk nonsense. 
pAp ki nAv (the boat of sin), sinful life, 
darda ki lahar‘(the wave of pain), pain. 

Dew in— 

€Ni paf'nA (falling of dew), to wither, to get disappointed, 

M ke moti (pearls of dew), transitory things. 

08 8C py^ bajhinA (to quench thirst with dew), an impro¬ 
bability. 

Planets in— 

aamin par A rah'ndi (to come down to the ground), to decline, 
repent. 

watmitk med gay^ndl (to be set into the ground), to be ashamed, 
cddd par thdk'ndL (to spit on the moon), to blame an in no* 
cent person. 

cdldd IlA %vik*fA (a piece of the moon), beautiful. 
tArA bond (to be a star), to be high, to be away, 
sitdrd camak'nd (shining of the star), to have good fortune, 
aanicar dnd (coming of the Saturn), to be unlucky, 
min mekh kar'nd (to count planets), to find fault with, 
etc., etc. 


3, V. Habits, Customs and Superstitions. 

Many Hindi idioms refer to the human habits in general. 
Compare— 

Idl pild bond (to be red and pale), to be angry, 
adg cbdtnd (to touch a limb, say the ear), to swear, 
agar magar bond (to say *if ’ and *but’), to argue, 
ddybi pbaf'kdr'nd (to pat the beard), to be pleased, 
ii^li kdLt'mi (to bite the finger), to show wonder, 
mudb pber lend (to turn away the face), in indifierence. 
obdti (bodk'nd (to pat the chest), to show courage, 
adgdfbd edm^nd (to kiss the thumb of a person), to flatter, 
adgdfbd dikbdnd (to show the thumb), to disappoint, 
dddtod tale udg'li dabdnd (to press a finger under the teeth), 
to wonder. 

gin gin bar din kdf'nd (to pass days by counting them), to 
pass hard times. 
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bit dckb'ni (to look at the way), to wait. 

More numerous than these are the idioms which arc based on 
national manners, customs, and ceremonies. 

The following list, though big, would be an interesting study* 
Each of the idioms refers to a detailed account of a ceremony. A 
comparison of the literal and the implied meanings in the following 
will, however, explain the implication of Indian conditions. 

pag'r^ achdl'iid (to toss up another’s turban), to disgrace. 
cAdar atdr'nd (to remove a person’s sheet), to disgrace, 
caran chdnd (to touch the feet), to greet, 
ghnf'ne %eVnJL (to bend knees), to make a humble request, to 
accept superiority. 

ddee ca^li'kar kah'nd (to shout from a high place), to 
proclaim. 

chitl se lagdnd (to take a person to the chest), to meet, 
pddv pair'nd (to fall on another’s feet), to be humble. 

|hofi pakaf'nd (to touch another’s chin or beard), to beseech, 
dopaftd badal'nd (to change scarf with another girl), to be 
friends. 

fddg tale se nikarnd (to go under the legs), to confess defeat, 
khddt^ g^r'ni (to fix a pole), to show boundary line, 
gadhe par caipbdiid (to mount a person on an ass and take 
him about the city), to defame. 

No further explanation of the connection between the literal and 
the metaphorical meanings of these idioms is required. It is evident 
that dupaffd badaVad, for example, has come to mean *to make 
friends’ as in India interchange of the head-dress is considered to 
be a sign of intimacy. Also compare Punj. pag vafdpd (to change 
turbans), to make friends. Similarly by taking a person on the back 
of a donkey and make him go about the city is a sign of proclai* 
ming him to be a bad character. Hence gadbe par cafhdnd 
means *to defame’. 

The following refer to Hindu customs and ceremonies— 
jatimaghdd(j[ med pini, (to drink with the first medicine 
during childhood), to be habitual. 
gc»d bhar'nd (to fill the lap with something), to give presents 
to bride. 

{ikd bhej'nd (to send a mark), to betrothe. 

ghi ke diye Jaldsid (to bum ghee in lamps), to rejoice. 
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ceU 'nd (to shave a disciple), to win over a person, 

phi&l athdliii (to pick up burnt bones of a dead person), to 
finish obsequial rites. 

tin'kdL tof'ni (to break a blade of grass), to show disconnection. 
(dLf ulat'ni (to upset the mat), to be insolvent. 
khi( se tttdrd jindL (to be taken down from the bed and laid 
on the ground), to be dying. 

kalaikk lagind (to set a black mark on the forehead of a 
person), to disgrace. 

chafhi l&i di(kdh (milk from the sixth day of birth), happy 
days. 

doni cafhdlini (to place a cupful of sweets), to give offerings, 
edr ke kandhe par jdknd (to go on the shoulders of four 
persons), to die. 

kapdl kriyi (the end of the skull in cremation), burning 
of a dead body. 

kapfk^ uth^n^ (to pick up a neck rosary), to swear. 

(hap^i kar'nd (to break bangles), to become widow, 
gadgd nahdni (to bathe in the Ganges), to finish a duty. 
gdUkth biddh nd (to tie the knots), to marry, 
etc. ,etc. 

Also compare Punj. phere depe (to take round the fire), to 
marry, chiiliird de^d (to give dried dates), to betrothe, matthd 
dttar'nA (to decorate the forehead), to adorn the bride, tel co^d 
(to spill oil), to welcome the bride and the bridegroom after marriage, 
pag banha^i (to tie a new turban), to take the place of the dead 
father. 

The following idioms depict Muslim life — 
kafan sir se bdddh'nd (to tie the funeral cloth with one’s 
head), to be ready to sacrifice life, 
kafan ke liye kSllfi na bond (not to have a shell for funeral 
cloth), to be very poor. 

basmilld kar'nd (to say Bismillah i.e. ‘in the name of God’), to 
start. 

imdn choy'nd (to give up faith or religion), to be dishonest, 
idt ke liye masjid ^hahdnd (to destroy the mosque for the 
sake of a brickbat), to do a great harm for the sake of a 
trifle. 

id kd eddd (Id moon), rare but most desired. 
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ydksin payh'AdL (to recite the Yasin chapter from the Qpran), to 
proclaim a man*s death. 

kur^n nfhdkndL (to take up the Qpran), to swear, 
kabra ke mar^de akhAy'nii (to take out dead bodies from the 
grave), to revive past things. 

ap'ne hdthod kabra kbod^nd (to dig one’s own grave), to 
harm oneself. 

There are idioms depicting the life of Brahmans, Rajputs, shop- 
keepers, bankers, physicians, servants, barbers, goldsmiths, boatsmen, 
mendicants and, in fact, all walks of social life. 

Compare— 

sbri gapesb kar'nd (to say Sri Ganesh), to start, 
maiddin mdr'nd (to beat the field), to win. 
dukdLn fi(hdni (to raise the shop), to close the business, 
dakdn lagind (to open a shop), to arrange things all abotit. 
tardijd ho jind (to be a balance), to be equalled in power, 
masandd biddh'nd (to bind the manuscript), to plan things. 

bandnd (to make a client), to win a person over, 
cdddi kar (to turn into silver), to reduce to ashes. 

bhd|» jhodk'ni (to poke an oven), to do menial work, to 
waste time. 

bhif meA jho:&k'nd (to throw into an oven), to destroy, 
bhafthi dahak'nd (burning of a kiln or hearth), to earn much, 
kaldci lagdnd (to use the scissors), to cut hair, 
air mddf'ni (to cut hair), to rob. 

madjh'dhdr med choy'nd (to leave in the whirlpool), to 
leave in trouble. 

aone par aohige kd kdm (the action of zinc on gold), glorify¬ 
ing or doubling effect. 

kafthi bAi&dh'ni (to tie a neck rosary), to become a men¬ 
dicant. 

alakh jagdnd (to call in the name of God), to beg. 

It is particularly to be noted that although one may understand 
meanings of all words, he connot know the meanings of such idioms 
without an historical knowledge of the people and their language. 
The relationship between semantics and culture is close, indeed. 

There is quite a good number of idioms which contain relics of 
customs which have long disappeared. Language is, indeed, a 
useful record of national history, past and present. 
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kambal cfhA kar U|'ni (to plunder after winding a person 
in a blanket), to hoodwink, as Pindaris did. 
hlfi, ufhdni (to pick up the betel leaf), to take up a challenge, 
as the Rajputs did in the presence of elderly people, 
tildi&j'li denA (to give just a handful of sesamum seeds), to 
dispossess, to give up, as in Hindu civil law. 
kalam c&m'ndL (to kiss the pen), to praise a writing, as done 
by Kdyastha writers. 

gajar dam (at the time of the gong), 4 o’clock in the early 
morning, as was the custom in Mughal times. 

The following punishments were at one time prevalent. 

ka^dhi med hAth (to put hands in an iron boiler), to 

swear. 

nAUoA cane cab'vdnd (to oblige a person to take in gram 
through the nose), to harass. 

ndk € 0 (i kA\*nA (to cut off the nose and braids of hair, as of a 
woman), to humiliate, to defeat. 
kd(h med pddv dend (to put the feet in a wooden frame), 
to give trouble, to punish. 

kdn katar'nd (to cut off ears), to beat a person in a fight, 
tavd sir se bdddh'nd (to tie a pan on one’s head), to safe¬ 
guard oneself. 

tal'vod se ddkhed maPnd (to rub one’s eyes with a big 
person’s soles), to flatter. 

khdl udhaf'nd (to be fleeced), to be severely beaten, 
gadbe par cafhdnd (to mount a person on an ass), to disgrace, 
jdtiydd sir par rakk'nd (to put another’s shoes on one’s 
head), to flatter. 

taPve cA%‘nA (to lick the soles of a person’s feet), to flatter. 

Idsh galiyod med khic'vdnd (to drag the dead body in 
public streets), to proclaim a criminal. 

Compare Punj. jbd{e tel pdi^d (to put oil in the hair of a 
woman), to disgrace in public, sir svdh pdpi (to put ash on the 
head), to condemn, tel di kaydhi vie psu^d (to be put into a 
cauldron of oil), to suffer an ordeal, juttiydd khd^iydd (to be 
beaten with shoes), to be disgraced in public. 

It appears from the following that these idioms were founded 
during the Mughal revolutionary period, when the coins, more 
panicularly the copper coins, of oni! government were rejected in 
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the time of another— 

faki si javdb, refusal. 

faki sd mudh lekar^ disappointed. 

Compare Punj. (ake cdl, slow movement. 

The beliefs and superstitions of the Hindi people and their 
significance may be studied in the following— 

chdts par bdl bond (to have hair on the chest), to be 
generous. 

gttddi ki ndgiii (coil on the nape of the neck), inauspicious, 
bilii ulddgh'nd (meeting a cat across the way), to become 
ominous. 

dith atdr'nd, to remove the evil eye (by charms), 
olid bornd (crying of an owl), to be desolate, 
csntli kd eddd bond *(to be the moon of the 4th day), to be 
the cause of infamy. 

gadbe kd bal caldnd (to yoke an ass in the plough), to fall 
into ruins. 

conrdsi med paf'nd (to be in 84 births), to transmigrate, 
ds'mdn med cbed bond (to have a hole in the sky), to rain 
heavily. 

ddbine bond (to be on the right hand), to be auspicious, 
mubarram ki paiddish (to be born in the Muharram days), 
to be unlucky. 

ddkh pba^ak'nd (throbbing of the eye), to show sign of a 
coming event. 

khdn saphed bond (to have white blood), to be merciless, 
dddt tdld med jam'nd (to have first teeth in the jaw), to die 
young. 

ddkbod se jdn nikaPnd (losing life, as it were, through eyes), 
to be waiting, 

ddcal pbdf'nd (to tear a cloth), to practise magic, 
ddcal lend (to take up the end of a person’s scarf), to 
welcome. 

uVti mdld pber'nd (tell beads wrong side), to invite calamity, 
kiljar'ni (to set a nail), to ward off evil. 
taPvd kbujldnd (an itching sensation in the sole), to be 
about to travel. 

caddramd baPvdn bond (to have the moon strong), to have 
good luck. etc., etc. 
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History, Myth and Tradition. 


3. vi. 

Connected with the above are a number of idioms describing 
historical, mythical or fabulous events. History is represented in the 
following— 

rdm'rijya (lit. government of Rama), pleasure and peace, 
nddar'shihi (lit. rule of Nadir shah), tyranny, 
cdm ke dim (lit. leather token money), forced government, 
as by the water-carrier who reigned at Delhi for a couple of 
days. 

rivan ki seni (lit. Rdvana’s army), black people, 
bibhisan bond (lit. to be Bibhisana) to disclose secrets. 

Bibhisan was Rdvana’s brother who had ‘oined Rima, the enemy, 
karnadin (lit. charity of Kama), lilDeral, selfless charity, 
hammir hath (lit. fortitude of Hammira, the Rajput), ideal 
fortitude. 

harishcandra honi (lit. to be Harishcandra)> to be truthful, 
shab^ri ke ber (lit. fruits of Shaban), affection and devotion. 

Shabari was a Bhil woman, who devotedly presented fruits to 
Rama in the forest. 

biyi uthini (lit. to take up a betel leaf), to take up a 
challenge. 

mini bijir (lit. a jewellery market), a show of ladies etc., as 
is said to have been arranged by Akbar. 

Punj. sikhi shihi, (lit. the rule of the Sikhs after Ranjit’s death), 
anarchy and disorder. 

Mythological beliefs may be noted below— 

aig'hin, Cupid (lit. without body). It is said that cupid was 
burnt to ashes by God Shiva whom he disturbed in his pen¬ 
ance. Rati, the wife of Cupid, entreated Shiva and persuaded 
him to revive his life, Shiva restored his life but not his body. 
Cupid lives without the physical body, 
varunilay, the sea (lit. the abode of Varuna, the god of waters), 
kap^li, Shiva (liu one who wears skulls about his neck). Shiva, 
the god of death, is fond of dancing in this dress. 
ndLrad bhrama^, homelessness. It is said that Ndrada, a semi¬ 
god, wanders about from one region to another, generally on 
missions of friendship or enmity, and never stays at one 
place. 
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sarvagrdLs, full eclipse (lit. full morsel). It is believed that 
eclipse lakes place when rihu or ketu^ the typhon, devours 
the sun or the moon, partially or fully. 
parvatAri, Indra (the enemy of mountains). It is supposed 
that mountains used to fly about at one time. Indra cut 
off their wings and since then they are stationary. 

There are a few idioms containing references to the folk-lore 
which had become popular throughout the country. 

IdU bujhakkaf*, a wiseacre. There are many stories depicting 
the foolish wisdom of an imaginary Ul bujhakka^. 
shekh'cilli, a dreamer, one who makes castles in the air. 
pAilkco]& savdLroA meA hondl, to count oneself among big 
persons. It is said that four royal horsemen were going to 
Delhi. A villager on pony ako joined them. When asked 
by some passersby as to where these four riders were going, 
the villager replied, “We, the five riders, are going to Delhi.*’ 
niAbA iiico|*f a miser (lit. a lemon-presser). A person used 
to go to a hotel with a lemon which he would offer to 
another customer. Courteaes exchanged and he was also 
offered a meal. He lived on his lemons like that for several 
days. 

tis’mAr khdn, a man who thinks himself to be very brave. 
A person once killed thirty flies. He thought he could kill 
men as well, and he joined the service of his king. 

The following remind us of Arabo-Persian legends and history— 
iZU maj'ndj& k^ prem, great love. Laila and Majnu have 
been two lovers from Arabia. 

yi&saf kd hussta^ ideal beauty. Yusaf was a boy of Egypt. 

He attracted a large number of ladies, 
kdrdd kd khazdnd, the immense wealth of a miser. Qdnin 
was a Jew in the time of Moses. 


4. SEMANTIC CATEGORIES OF IDIOMS. 

(i) General. 

Restriction — Generalization — Pejoration and Ame¬ 
lioration — Synecdoche — Metonymy, 

( ii) Concretion. 

(iii} Idiomatic Verbs. 
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4. i. General. 


RESTRICTION. It is a distinguished fact that, although in general 
the tendency is towards specialization of meaning* idioms implying 
restricted meaning are few and far between. Elliptical idioms are, 
of course, many, but other types of restriction are uncommon. The 
following are due to euphemism— 

igd bhiri bond, to be pregnant, 
na bond, to be dead. 
piAv bbtlri bond, to be pregnant, 
adbdrd jdnd, to miscarry. 

gbar dbdd kar'nd (to set up a house), to bring a bride, 
etc., etc. 

av'tdr bond, to incarnate, sbrdddba kar'nd, to perform 
obsequies, are restricted dtie to their use in religion, but they are not 
idioms, as some of the Hindi compilers would like us to believe. 

GENERALIZATION is comparatively common. Thus— 
ddc kd khel (lit. a play of fire), hard task, 
dkdsb pdtdl kd antar (lit. difference between the nether 
regions and the sky), great difference, 
dg pbds kd vSr (enmity of fire and straw), natural enmity, 
shadkh bajdnd (lit. to blow conchshells), to rejoice, 
moti pirond (lit, to wreathe pearls), to write beautifully, 
koylod par mohar (seal on coals), pennywise pound foolish, 
ek ^dl par rah'nd (lit. to live on one branch), to be resolute, 
dfe med namak (lit. salt in flour), little, 
dfe ke sdth gbun pis'nd (lit. grinding of weevil with flour), 
hardship on small people along with big ones. 
d{e ddl kd bhdv mdldm bond (lit. to know the rate oi 
flour and pulses), to get an experience, 
dddbi ke dm (lit. mangoes from storm), cheap articles, 
agdfi pichdf*! lagdnd (lit. to fix ropes in front and behind), 
to control. 

mydn se bdbar bond (to be out of sheath), to lose patience, 
etc., etc. 

Compare Punj. beyd banne Idpd (to take the boat to the bank), 
to come out of a difficulty, pabdy ndl (akkRT Idpd (to strike 
against a mountain), to fight against a big personality, gal pSpd (to 
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jump at the throat), to quarrel. 

Idioms, as a rule, originate from a particular person of authority 
in a particular class or society. When they arc disseminated by 
travellers, monks, merchants, laymen, and scholars, they become a 
national property. Therefore, the movement of idiomatic meaning 
is from the special to the general. 

PEJORATION AND AMELIORATION, Pejoratioii appears to be 
more common than amelioration. Idioms are usually employed to 
deride, to ridicule, or to direct. Praise is direct, elaborate, and 
consists in literal phraseology. Censure or criticism needs pithy, 
ironical and suggestive idioms. The following denote a good sense.— 
pksk paf'nd (falling of the dice), to have a good luck, 
anta ban'n;i, to end well. 

medk khabh'ndL (to prick in the eyes), to be attractive, 
gin'ti hondL, to be counted among big persons. 

4baAg kd bond, to be of good style. 

'fhe following are the examples of pejorative idioms— 
ddkb uthdnd, to look with an evil eye. 
khel kbernd, to play tricks. 

gul khildnd (blooming of a flower), to do a bad act. 
gat bandnd (to deal with), to beat. 

cabdt'rc cafh'nd (to go up to the balcony), to become a 
prostitute. 

mudh siikal dnd (having a face out), to become weak, 
javdb dend (to give a reply), to refuse. 
jhap4^ par cafhdnd (to raise on a pole), to disrepute, 
jhdfd pher'nd (to broom), to destroy. 

Compare Punj. ndd lag'^d, to have a bad name, but ndd picche 
mar'nd, to die after good name. 

SYNECDOCHE. Just as the majority of phrases are specific in 
form and general in meaning, so also in many idioms the part is 
used to denote the whole. 

paladg lagdnd, to spread a bedding, etc. 

widdg paffi mad rab'nd (to remain in combing the hair), to 
be busy in toilets. 

gar'dan phadsdnd (to get the neck entangled), to be in 
trouble. 
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(uk'f^ (lit. to beg a piece of bread), to beg. 

gaU chuf AnsL (to free the neck), to be free, 
tof'ni (to break the leg), to beat. 

METONYMY. Some idioms arc based on irony. 

Examples— 

gAJk%h kdL pArdL, selfish (lit. having a firm knot), 
acche mile i. e. we could not meet (lit. we met well). 
bafiL ghar, jail (lit. the big house). 

Not a few arc hyperbolic. Compare the literal and implied 
meanings of the following— 

lahifii pini (lit. to drink another person’s blood), to harass, 
ailgir baraa'nd (raining coals), to be hot. 
dLkish chdndi (to touch the sky), to be high. 
jdLme mei& na samind (not to be contained in the garment), 
to rejoice, 

nAU par makkbi na biutb'ne dend (not to let the fly sit on 

the nose), to be under no obligation. 

Ag babdli honi (to be a ball of fire), to be angry. 
gi& khdni (to eat dung), to err. 

til dhar'ne ki jagah na bond (to have no room even for a 
grain of sesamum), to be full. 

The other forms of transference of meaning are also obtainable. 
The sign may denote the signified, as in— 

kambal u|rhdnd, to send to jail (lit. to make one wear a 
blanket). 

kail^thd dend, to make a Sddhu (lit to give neck rosary). 

The function of one limb may be attributed to another, as in— 
ddkhod med kab'nd, to make a sign (to say in the eyes, to 
sign with eyes). 

ddkbod med samdnd, to be liked (to fit in the eyes, i.c« the 
heart). 

The place may denote the product or the receptacle may signify 
the contents, as in— 

god lend (to take into the lap), to adopt a son. 
god bhari rab'nd (to have the lap full), to have children, 
ghar jdnd (going of the house), going out of the wife and 
children. 

^li dend (to give a basket), to give presents. 
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4oUL UknA. (to bring a palanquin), to bring a bride, 
db&kh balfh jini (collapsing of the eye), to lose eyesight. 


4. ii. Concretion. 

Concretion of form and abstraction of meaning is, however, the 
most prominent feature of Hindi idioms and deserves to be treated 
in a separate section. We have already noted how various parts of 
the body are conceived to denote a number of metaphorical attri¬ 
butes, actions or ideas. Man has measured most things, abstract as 
well as concrete, according to his own self. Besides himself, he 
has compared the abstract life to the concrete life about him. 

It is a special characteristic of Hindi idioms that of the two 
elements, substantive and verb, one must be concrete. Often, both 
are concrete and the whole concrete idiom denotes an abstract sense. 
Examples— 

cAr cd4id lag'nd (having four moons), to grow in grandeur* 
gar'dan jhukdnd, to bow, to submit, (lit. to bend the neck), 
kdn khafe kar'nd (to raise cars), to be alarmed. 

{akkar khdn4 (to bear a collision), to suffer loss. 

An abstract attribute may be conceived as a concrete thing. 
Examples— 

^Eyesight’ (difh or dr«ti) can be stolen, thrown away, tied, 
applied, burnt or killed. It is considered as a lighter, as an animal, 
as a nail and even as a carpet. 

Gompai^— 

difk Gurdnd (to steal eyes), not to face boldly, 
dr^ti phedk'nA (to throw eyesight), to see from afar. 
drf(i bdddh'nd (to bind the sight), to hypnotise, 
difk lag'nd, to have an evil eye. 
difh gif'nd (to hx or pitch eyesight), to stare, 
difh jalini (to burn the sight), to remove evil eye. 
di%h mir'nd (to strike with the sight), to make a sign, 
difh lafini (to fight with the sight), to stare, 
difh bacini (to avoid the sight), to shirk, 
difh bichini (to spread eyes), to receive devotedly. 

^Honour’ (ijjat) can go up and come down. It can be sold and 
its price may increase or decrease. It may be lost. It may be hurt 
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and sometimes thrown into the dust. 

Compare— 

min ghaf'ni (decreasing of honour), to have less honour, 
ijjat bec'ni (to sell honour), to lose honour, 
ijjat do kop ki rah'ni (to make honour worth a cowrie 
shell), to disgrace, 
ijjat khoni, to lose honour. 

ijjat mei bafti lagini (to strike honour with a stone), to 
defame. 

ijjat miffi kar'ni (to turn honour into dust), to defame. 
‘Work’ (kim) may walk or stop* It can be seen and divided. 
It grows and is at last dead. 

Compare— 

kim calini (to drive work), to start work, 
kim ruk'ni, stopping of work, 
kim dekb'ni (to see work), to find work, 
kim bidf'ni, to divide work, 
kim bafh'ni^ increasing of work, 
kim bhttgat'ni, finishing of work. 

‘Anger’ (krodh or gussi) behaves like an evil spirit, fire or 
poison. Similarly, ‘Fate’ (bkdkgya) shines like a star. It may be 
straight (favourable) or crooked (unfavourable). It may keep waking 
or go to sleep. It can break into pieces. 

Attributes are things that can be given and taken and handled. 
Compare— 

bhed leni, to take secret gassd Uni, to bring anger 
da^^^ deni, give punishment murid pini, to obtain a desire 
vacan deni, to give a ijjat mei hith to put 

promise hands into another’s honour* 
They can be made and unmade like other substantial articles. 
Compare— 

bit banini, to make a plan min banini, to build respect 
nim banini, to make name kim bigif'ni, spoiling of work 
bit bigif'ni, unmaking of plan. 

Some are considered as eatable. 

(hokar khini (to eat a stroke), to collide, 
dhokhi khini (to eat fraud), to be deceived, 
ghin khini (to eat hatred), to hate. 

At a rule, concrete verbs are preferred to abstract ones. They 
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make the expressions dehnite and direct. 

Connected with this form of concretion is what may be called 
animalizatioii of inanimate objects, or even abstract things. 

Compare— 

kim ke sir bond (to be over the head of work), to be busy, 
kathi bsuthind (to seat recitation), to have the scriptures 
recited. 

gap ufind (hibk'ni) (to fly or drive a gossip), to gossip, 
ghar bai(h'iii (sitting of the house), falling of the house. 
vyApi,r carnd (going on of trade)> to have good business, 
dil uf jind (flying away of the heart), to be perturbed, 
kbabar (to fly a news), to issue a news, 

akal car'ne jini (going away ol* the sense for grazing), lose 
sense. 

kap'fe bbi ka(e kb Ate balb (even clothes bite), to be hot. 
panv so jAnA (sleeping of the foot), to be benumbed. 
zabAn ko lagAm denA (to bridle the tongue), to control it. 
bAt Ai gai honA (coming and going away of a talk), passing 
away of something. 

bAt kA sir pSr na bonA (a talk without head and feet), to 
be meaningless. 

kAl ke gAl meA jAnA (to go into the jaws of death), to die. 
bAt hAAk'nA (to drive a talk), to talk, 
pet pArnA (to nourish the belly), to earn. 
pAAv meA par lag'nA (to have wings on the feet), to run. 
etc., etc. 

rhis lendcncy for concretion is also responsible for metonymy 
in idioms where cause is used to denote effect and me versa* For 
examples see p. 264. 


4. siL Idiomatic Verbs. 

Ellipsis, wc have seen (pp. 188-189 & 261), is responsible for 
idiomatic signification of several verbs. 

The following are the examples of verbs that have developed 
abstract meanings, although they are still used in their concrete 
sense as well. 

jhAf'nA (to dust), to warn. 
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baras'ni. (to rain), to say harsh words, 
ubhar'ni (to rise), to be excited. 
khul'niL (to open), to be free, 
sair'ni (to burn), stink, 
akaf'nd (to be stiff), to be proud, 
tttl'nd (to be balanced), to be read\. 
jdgni (to wake up), to be alert, 
dkun'iid (to card as cotton), to beat, 
gdnfh'nd (to put a knot), to make friends, 
phdrnd (to bloom), to be happy, 
ulajh'nd (to be entangled), to quarrel, 
bhun'nd (to be parched), to fret, 
jal'nd (to burn), to be jealous, 
phisarnd (to slip), to be tempted, 
jam'nd (to freeze), to become firm, 
ndc'nd \io dance), to rejoice, 
tof'nd (to break), to dissuade, 
thuk'rdnd (to kick), to disr^ard. 
mddf'nd (to shave), to plunder. 

The use of concrete verbs in various associations has led to a 
large variety of meanings. 

Compare— 

khdnd, to eat, and pind, to drink, in dhdp khdnd, to enjoy the 
sun, eng'li khdnd (backbiting), to sneak, dhakkd (blow), (hokar 
(kick) or co% (hurt) khdnd, to bear a hurt, jdn (lil'e) kh^d, to 
worry, krodh (anger) pind, to suppress anger. 

dnd, to come, and jdnd, to go, in dil (heart) dnd, to love, kdna 
(use) dnd, to be useful, khel (play) dnd, to know playing, ddkh 
(eye) or mudh (mouth) dnd, to have bad eye or mouth, kveh 
(something) jdnd, to lose something. 

dend, to give, and lend, to take, in dil (heart) dend, to fall in 
love, kdm lend, to take work, to use, zabdn (tongue, word) dend, 
to promise, khabar (news) lend, to attend. 

paf'nd (to lie) and n|hdnd (to raise, to bear) in rai(^ paf'nd, to 
have a fight, jhdthd (untrue) paf^nd, to be belied, gald (throat) 
paf'nd, to have bad throat, garmi (heat) paf'nd, to be hot, ddm 
nthdnd, to set price, kharca (expense) nfhdnd, to spend, ghdfd 
(loss) nfhdnd, to suffer loss, dharma (faith) nfhdnd, to swear, 
kig'nd (to be attached, to be obtained) in ddkh (eye) lag'nA, to 
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sleep, hdth (hand) lag'n^, to obtain, ji (heart) lag'n^l, to like, pifh 
lag'nd, to have a bad back, kdln (ear) lag'ni, to listen, havdl (air) 
lag'ni, to be affected by climate, Jtg (fire) lag'ni, to burn, (hikdne 
'abode) lag'ndi) to rest. 

cal'ni (to walk) in gali (throat) cal'nd, to sing, zabin (tongue) 
cal'nd, to talk, churA cal'iid, to use a dagger. 

khol'iidl (to open) and bdi&dk'n^ (to tie) in ji (heart) khorndL, 
to be frank, pul (bridge) bi:&dh'iid, to make a bridge, (ak (stare) 
bdLddh'nd, to stare, roz4 (fast) khol'nd, to break fast, zamin 
hAJkdhnJi, to prepare a plan. 

laf^nd (to fight) and lafdnd (to cause to fight) in jdn (life) 
lafini, to work hard, gap laf^ndL, to gossip, d^kh (eye) lair^nd, 
to see, zabdn (tongue) la^dnd, to talk. 

(to put in) and nik^l'nd (to take out) in ji (heart, life) 
to revive, ^dkh (eye) to see, hith (hand) 

lo handle, ddat (,habit) ^kVniiy to become habituated, gili (abuse) 
mk^l'ni, to abuse. 

curdn^ (to steal) in difh (eye) curdni, to avoid, dam curdni, 
to hold breath, ji (heart) cttrdnd, to shirk work. 

ufind (to fly) in gap ufinl, to gossip, cain (enjoyment) ufini, 
to enjoy oneself. 

k^t'nd (to cut) in din kdf'ni, to pass the day, kasd kdt'ni, 
lo finish imprisonment, cakkar kAf^ni, to make a round, kalejd 
ki('nd, to hurt feelings. 

mdr'nd (to kill) in man mir'ni, to control the mind, cikb 
mir'n^, to shriek, chalddg mdr'ndl, to jump, mdLr'nd to 

embezzle money, ti^nk mir'nd, to taunt. 

{ikf'nd (to break) in dil heart break, jor (df'ndL, to lose 

sirength, zulam tof'ni, to do injustice, ghama^^a tof'ndk, to curb 
one’s pride, pini tof'ni, to let water pass into other channels. 

bhar'nd (to fill) in chiti (chest, heart) bkar'nd, to melt with 
pity, ^Ag (steps) bhar'nd, to walk, ghdv (wound), bhar'nd, to heal, 
ghifi bhar'n&y to make up the loss, pe( (belly) bkar'ni, to feed 
oneself. 

Why a particular verb should have been used with a particular 
noun for a particular meaning is a subject for further study, to 
which helps will be found in previous chapters. But it will be seen 
that the concrete literal meaning is in the centre of all the various 
idiomatic by-meanings. 
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5. PROVERBS. 

(i) The common attributes of a Proverb and an Idiom. 

(ii) The Degree of metaphorical meaning in a Proverb. 
Group A — Literal Proverbs. 

Group B — Metaphorical or Allegorical Proverbs. 
Group C — Metaphortco-Literal Proverbs. 


5, u The common Attributes of a Proverb and an Idiom. 

A proverb shares several characteristics oi'aii idiom. It is short 
and terse. It comes from the people and is actually used by them; 
like an idiom it results from the common, everyday, experiences of 
our village folk and particularly ladies. Us subject-matter is also 
the same. The genesis of an idiom and a proverb is common. 
Some person, endowed with imagination, puts a thought into fanciful 
or apt words. He does not do it purposely, but probably feels him¬ 
self compelled to utter certain words instinctively. I'he occasion, 
whatever it may have been, inspires him to use a certain ornamen¬ 
tation of speech. We find a variety of ornameataiions serving the 
purpose either of emphasizing the meaning or of making the idiom 
or proverb terse by some omission, or of enlivening it by way of 
animating lifeless things or by giving concrete forms to abstract 
attributes or by implying metaphorical sense. An apt and concrete 
combination of ideas, or a profound truth, naturally makes a lasting 
impression on the listeners, who repeat it when a similar occasion 
arises. If the utterance is capable of application to events and 
situations other than the one which originally evoked it, then its 
chances of preservation become much greater. 

Concretion and generalization are, then, the most proniiiieiit 
characteristics of a proverb as well as of an idiom, akeli cani 
M&Af uahiA (a single gram cannot break the furnace), is th<’ 

concrete expression of the experience of a parcher. When generalized 
can^ (gram) denotes a man and bhif (furnace), the world full of the 
struggle for existence; and the whole proverb means: A single 
person does not count against odds. Compare English : One swallow 
does not make a summer, kar max'dAri khd edri, literally means 
‘‘do labour and eat buttered bread”, or “no sweet without sweat”, but 
the generalized meaning is “If you work hard, you must get a good 
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rewanr . ap'ne ghar medk kaCtd bhi alter hoti liS[ (even a dog 
is a lion in its own kennel) started as the statement of a single and 
restricted event as also its equivalent ‘‘every cock is proud of his own 
dung hiir'. Or Punj. ap'^e ghar har koi bdd'shih, ever>'one iti 
a king in his own house. Here kattA bhi suggests any living being, 
and sher hond is the metaphorical way of saying ‘to be bold and 
heroic”. In kd(h ki ha:&4iyA ek hAr cafh'ti has (a wooden kettle 
can be used on fire only once), kifh ki hailk^iyA denotes the abstract 
and general ‘trick or frailty’ and, therefore, the whole comes to 
imply a general principle of behaviour. In kutte ko ghi hajam 
nahiA hotA (a dog cannot digest butter), kntti is ‘a mean person' 
and ghi hajam honA is ‘to have wealth or honour assimilated and 
glorified’, and the whole means: A low born man feels too proud of* 
his hononrs. koy'loA ki dakUi (brokerage in coals) is one form of 
wretched work, and mudkh hAlA host^ (to have the face blackened) 
is oin^ form of evil or disgrace resulting from such a wretched 
work, 'rhe generalization of the proverb koyloA ki daUUi med 
mndh kilA has come to mean that a wretched business results in 
evil or that evil communications corrupt good manners. Compare 
Eng. “He who toucheth pitch is defiled therewith”, cor cor 
monsere bhdi, two thieves are cousins. The ‘thieves’ represents all 
evil-doers and‘cousins’denotes the idea of intimacy, association or 
relation. The proverb, generalized, means “Evil doers arc intimate 
friends”. Compare Punj. cor dA yAr gap^^akap or Eng. “They 
agree like pickpockets in a fair.” 

Thus each of the above proverbs records one particular event or 
concrete idea. As a matter of fact, every proverb is based on an 
event in someone’s experience. Sometimes, a proverb may contain 
the gist of a long event in life. Some proverbs may remind us of a 
legend, fable or historical fact. But in each case the meaning has 
been extended to general spheres of life. 

Examples— 

Adkhod ki sdsyid rah gaid (lit. only the needles in the eyes 
were left), the success was nearly achieved. A prince once happened 
to fall into the hands of a witch, who left him tranced with needles 
pricked into his body. One day a princess came to that garden and 
saw the prince in such a condition. She took pity on him and 
started taking out needles from the body. At last the day came 
when the needles in the eyes only were left. She asked her 
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maidservant to sit by the side of the prince while she herself went to 
the tank for a bath. The maid-servant picked out the remaining 
needles from his eyes. When the princess, who had fallen in love 
with the prince, returned, she found that the prince had risen from 
his trance and taken the servant to be his wife. 

We leave the whole subject to paraemeologists. Here it is desired 
only to note that a proverb, like an idiom, may refer to one event 
in a life or a series of events in fiction or history. It is impossible to 
understand the significance of the following idioms without a know¬ 
ledge of the folk-lore and history of the Hindi speaking jxjople. 

hazAr kdk nSIlkar l^Agan ki nabiA (lit. 1 am your 

servant and not a servant of the brinjal) reminds us of a servant 
who said **yes”, “yes” according to the wished of his master although 
he proved himself to be self-contradictory. 

cor ki ddf'hi meib tin'kA (lit. there is a straw in the thief’s 
beard), a guilty conscience accuses itself. 

adkgdr khafte hiSA (lit. grapes are sour) is a well-known proverb, 
asidher nag'ri esnpaf vAjA, fake ser bhiji fake ser khAjA 
is the subject of a drama by Bhiratendu Harishcandra describing 
what is injustice and indiscreetness. 

kahdd rAjA bhoj kahdid gadgi teli contains an episode of the 
life of Rdjd Bhoj of Dhilr and means *'There is all the difFerencr 
between a king and a beggar.” 


5. ii. The Degree of Metaphorical Meaning in a Proverb. 

A. LITERAJL PROVERBS. Proverbs have one important peculiarity, 
namely, that they may have a purely literal meaning, whereas there 
can be no literal idioms. The following are quite clear in meaning 
and yet they are proverbs all the same. 

jab tak nAAu tab tak da, Hope lasts with life. 

ap'ni izzat ap'ne hdth. Honour yourself and you will be 
honoured. 

kim pyiri hS cim pyirA iiahiA, Handsome is that hand- 
some does. 

na konc ae tbo|pd acchd, Something is better than nothing. 

dp bnrd jag bnrd, He who is bad thinks that the whole world 
is bad. 
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pArab yi pacchim ghar sab'se nttanif East or west home 
is the best. 

tar at dda mahA kalyia, He doubles the value of his gift 
who gives in time. 

It appears that the survival of literal proverbs is due to their 
force, subtlety and exactness. Some literal proverbs are so abso- 
lutely literal that any attempt to widen their meaning would be 
utterly useless. They arc bound up too closely with their paniculat 
subject-matter. 

B. METAPHORICAL OR ALLEGORICAL PROVERBS. The allegoric 
cal proverb has a longer life on account of its suggestive power 
than the literal expression. The number of such proverbs is very 
large in Hindi. Regarding fully allegorical proverbs, it may be said 
that some of them have never been and never could have been 
used literally. Some did have had a literal meaning at one time, 
but on account of change in beliefs and superstitions, their literal 
sense is now lost. 

Examples-— 

dkobi ki kuttd aa ghar kd aa ghif ki (lit. I'he dog of the 

washerman could be neither at the river nor at his house). 
No man can serve two masters. 

nn rtB c4he khikc biui haj ko (lit. The cat becomes a 
pilgrim after taking the life of 900 rats). A young whore, 
an old saint. 

sdp bole to bole chal'ni hyA bole jia med haasAr ched (lit. 
The winnowing basket may boast, but how can the sieve 
which has a thousand holes). 

padc kahed billi to bills hi sahi (lit. When the leaders say, 
it is a cat, it is a cat, indeed). Compare Eng. When all 
men say, you are an ass, it is time to bray, 

divdr ke bhi kdn bote bald. Even the walls have ears. 

koyal boy sia uj'ls, nBII man edbim Idye (lit. The black 
cuckoo cannot turn white even if nine maunds of soap may 
be used). Can the Ethiopian change his skin ? 

rdi kd pahdf hnnAmA or Eng. to make a mountain of a 
mole hill. 

batbdi par aar'sod jamdad (lit. to grow mustard,on the palm 
of the hand)^ to produce a thing at once. 
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C. METAPHORICSO-LITERAL PROVERBS. The* differentia specffica of 
the last group are not always distinguishable from the correspon¬ 
ding attributes of the other two groups. Anyhow, when a proverb 
derived from one particular sphere of life is extended to a wide field 
of circumstances, national or even common to mankind in general, 
it does not interfere in any way with the stability of literal meaning 
in the limited circle of its usage. 

The majority of our proverbs cran b * readily interpreted in either 
the literal or the figurative sense. 

Examples— 

tairs&k hi hsSA, Good swimmers arc oficnest drowned, 

jit'ni guf hi mithi, or Eng. The deeper the well, the 

colder the water. 

jahdii guf* vahidk makkhiyiA, Bees haunt the honey pot. 
diye tale andherd, (darkness under the lamp). The nearer 
the church the farther from God. 
jaldi pakki so jaldi sayd, Soon ripe is soon rotten, 
andhe ke dge hird kadkay sab bardbar, a pebble and a 
diamond are alike to a blind man. 
dddh kd jald chdeb pbddk phddk kar pitd hsu, or Eng. 
A burnt child dreads the fire. 

It may be noted that the movement is always from the literal to 
the figurative and not in the opposite direction. 

The metaphorico-iiteral proverbs may have a varying degree of 
allegorical meanings. They may imply ten percent, twenty five per¬ 
cent, fifty percent or even seventy five percent, metaphorical meaning. 

The element of metaphor in the following is very small— 

saced jdye rotd dye, jbdthd jdye hads'td dye (The truthful 
come back weeping and the liars return happy) is used in its literal 
sense but with reference to the law-courts, jab tak jind tab tak 
ssnd (So long as you live, you have to sew some cloth or tlie other). 
Here sewing, a particular form of activity, represents work in 
general. The meaning of other words is clear. In akal bayi ki 
bbsads (lit. Wisdom is bigger than a buffalo). Here buffalo stands 
for physical power. In dj kidbar kd eddd nikld bsu, eddd, 
the moon, refers to a dear person who is seen rarely or only 
occasionally. 

The following contain a higher percentage of allegorical sen*:.-— 
adheli na de adh^i de (He gives half a rupee and not half 
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a pice), pcmiy wise, pound foolish. 

na kutti dekhegi na bhoili&kegd (The dog will neither s<*r. 

nor bark), what the eye sees not, the heart rules not. 
ap'ni ckAch .ko koi khatfi 'nahiA kah'ti or Eng. Ever\ 
man thinks his own gcese swans, 
syini kauvd dim mei nahii phais'ti, or Eng. Old birds 
are not caught with chaff. 

Except for the implied meanings of a couple of words in each 
rase, the meaning and use of the proverb is clear and expressive. 

The following proverbs have more than half allegorical clement— 
iici dukin pkiki pakVin (High shop, tasteless roast) c:f. 

much cry, little wool; or great boast, little roast, 
dekkiye dif kis karVaf badal'ti bS (Sec what side thr 
camel turns), cf. Sec which way the wind blows, 
khar'bize ko dekh'kar khar'bizi raig paka^'ti bai, i. r. 
Society moulds men 

tbap^^i lohi garma lobe ko kif'ti bsu (Gold steel will cm 
through hot iron), A soft answer turneth away wrath. 

It stands to reason that the allegorical sense is much more latem 
than the literal in any proverb. The same applies to fables anr! 
fairy tales. The literal sense is immediately obvious and can be 
readily understood. It, therefore, follows that when the allegorical 
interpretation of a proverb is more obvious than the literal one, 
then that particular proverb must be regarded as primarily figura¬ 
tive. 
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AN OUTLINE OF ITIL STUD'S. 

(i) Poetic language. 

[ ii) \'^ALUE OF Imagination. 

(iii) National Concefiion oi- Figures 
I iv ) Suogestiveness. 

! V ) Figures as modes of Semantic Appeal. 


1. i. Poetic Language. 

Hindi is a spoken as well as a literary language. It is the speech 
alike of the layman, scientist and the poet. As the speech of the 
scientist and the philosopher, it is dominated by specific terms for the 
description of which a layman would require many round-about 
phrases. The thoughts of the uneducated man are not all crys¬ 
tallised and his termiuolog)' is, consequently, usually non-specific. 
We have noted how differentiation of synonyms, specialization of 
meaning, retrenchment of ambiguous terms and definition of voca¬ 
bulary form the characteristic tendencies of the scientific Hindi. The 
scientist, the lawyer, the logician and the philosopher must say 
things in perspicuous and unequivocal terms. The layman is con¬ 
cerned about expressing his ideas in terms that do not involve labour 
or affectation on his part. 
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Poetic expression, however, depends not so much upon what is 
said but upon how beautifully a thing is said. Poetic expression is 
“the best expression of the best thought of a people”,* It is in the 
way of putting ideas charmingly that literature or Kdvya lies. 
Literature means a unification (Sdhitya, from sahita-, literally 
‘togetherness’) of sound and sense,—a poetic harmony, the beautiful 
appropriateness, the perfect mutual understanding, the well-adjusted 
and harmonized combination, of sound and sense. In literature, 
written or unwritten, dialectical or standard, vve reach the finest 
stage of language. 

It is understood that the main object of literature is to stimulate, 
edify or entertain. This stimulation, edification or entertainment 
arises from poetic beauty which consists in expressing not boldly and 
in a humdrum manner but imaginatively, giving the idea a hiding 
and a revelation through deft suggestion. Imagination and expres- 
tional deviation from the chief characteristics of poetic language. 


1. ii. Value of Imaginafiou. 

Figurative expression, though characteristic of literature, is a 
quality of all language. Every man has poetic faculty and literary 
moods. In all languages, even the most uncultured, the figurative 
use of words is one of the most natural efforts towards expression. 

A terra, the use of which is based on imagery, contributes to 
clearness especially when the language lacks a literal word for the 
idea, as when wc speak of tez dhdp (lit. sharp sun), kaf i (hard 

cold) or vicAr (high thought). Wc have seen in Chapter V 
that the figurative use of words is an important cause of semantic 
change. Such a use is necessary for linguistic development. Without 
this aid, language would have remained a starkly limited process. 
Without it there would have been meaning but not the evolution of 
meaning. But for this, language could never have developed into 
the formidable instrument that now enslaves, endangers, and yet 
exalts and magnifies humanity.f 

Figures of speech as images vividly present sound and sense. 

*ETuylopaie<&a Britarmica—under ^IMerature’, 

jfioldbergfp, 70. 
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They attract attention and directly impress the mind. They give 
a brilliant and fascinating aspect to literature. They are used for 
the sake of vividness, emphasis and effect. We call a man ‘an ass\ 
or call him mithA, sweet, or ka^A, hard, for emphasis and also to 
call up emotions associated with the literal meaning of the words. 

Language is to express our thoughts to others. They can, ol' 
course, be expressed even in the plain language. But the addition 
of illustrative images would put extra force into our language. 
Compare— 

yah AsAn kAm nahiA, it is not an easy task, and khAlA ji kA 
ghar nahiA, it is not the aunt’s house, or yah to pahAf sA 
mAlAm hot A hal, it looks like a mountain. 

tttl'si kA hindi sAhitya meA baf A nAm has, 1 ulsi is famous 
in Hindi literature and tursi hindi sAhitya gagan ke candramA 
hSAf Tulsi is the moon of the sky of Hindi literature, or even 
tiil'si hindi sAhitya meA camak'te hSA, Tulsi shines in Hindi 
literature. 

llie expression rakkho meli kapAr meA hiAg na hot sugan- 
dha, even if you keep asafoetida mixed in camphor, it will not 
become fragrant, is certainly more forceful than hiAg kabhi ap'ni 
durgandha nahiA choF'ti,does not give up its bad smell at all. 


1. iii. National Conception of Figures. 

Figurative language is national. While all languages employ 
beautiful and imaginative expressions, they, by no means, employ the 
same terms or the same figures. 

Compare— 

H. sAi ki nAk, nose of a needle, and Eng. ‘eye of a needle’. 

H. Aj'kal to Ap'ki pAAcoA ghi meA hiSA, and Eng. ‘Your 
bread is buttered on both sides.’ 

H. AAci AvAj, high voice, Eng. ‘loud voice’, also ‘high notes’. 

H. yah rupayA nahiA boFtA, Eng. ‘This rupee has no ring*. 

H. khafiyA kA pAyA, foot of a bed, Eng. ‘leg of a bed*. 

In Sanskrit there are some strange metaphors at which some 
English critics evince surprise, e. g. asilatA, the creeper-like sword, 
citAcakra, the wheel of the funeral pyre. 

Some similarities of expression are interesting. 
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Compare— 

mithe vacan, Eng. ^sweet worcE', 

dire ke Eng. ‘teeth of the saw\ 

ddce vicdlr^ high thoughts. 

pdni ki »ddar 9 sheet of water. 

bhed khornd, to open a secret, etc. 

It is a vast subject by itself and we leave it to the compara- 
tivist. In h this chapter we shall define the scope of imaginative 
language in Hindi. 


1. iv. SuggestivenesB. 

Another important characteristic of poetic language, wc have 
said, is its suggestivcncss or exprcssional deviation. In gulAb ki 
padkkhufi se sharir par kharoAc lag jdly'gi, your body may be 
bruised by a rose-petal, it is suggested that the person addressed is 
extremely delicate. In these words of Rdvax.ia to Rdma, nahid 
khar ddisap, bdli maid, rdvaigi tribhuvan vir, it is not Khara, 
Dti^ana or Bill : It is RAvana, the brave, it is suggested that RAma 
could easily defeat those ordinary people, but it would not be so in 
the case of Havana who claims to be invincible. 

This does not mean that semantic deviation or turn of expression 
is the essential quality of a figure of speech as Mahimabliatta would 
lead us to believe. Certain types of direct style are as beautiful as 
any of the ‘turns’. I’he Shabdas of Siir, a number of Tulsi’s 
GiSapAis and Dohas, some Kundalis of Giridhara, DohAs of Rahim 
and Kabir and the poetry of PrasAd, Pant or NirAlA contain some 
masterpieces of the terse style in Hindi. So also the prose of Dwivc- 
diji, VarmA, NAgar or Agycya. Figures of speech are meant to bt: 
used, not for their own sake, but for the sake of force, clarity and 
emotional appeal. The one and the only purpose of style is to 
convey a desired meaning in the most befitting way. And who can 
deny that sometimes more meaning is understood from plain speech 
than from figurative language ? The relative goodness of any two 
modes of expressing an idea may \yc determined by observing which 
requires the shortest process of thought for the delineation and com¬ 
prehension of an emotion. 

psyA bini sAApiiii kAli rAt (without .the dear one, the dark 
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night is a snake) is certainly more forceful than any plain statement 
could be. On the other hand, the following sentence contains 
figures but no meaning— 

us uar'siAh ne desh ki nanki ko kandhod par uth^yd 
Ellr tydg ki pdrna paricay diyiL (That lion-man lifted the ship 
of the country on his shoulders and gave a full proof of his sacrifice). 


1. V. Figures as modes of Semantic Appeal. 

It is in the light of semantic importance that figures of speech 
must be evaluated. Semantics deals with figures in so far as they 
contribute to the formation of meaning, and in this connection the 
borders of Rhetorics and Semantics meet. Much work has been 
done on figures of speech from the point of view of a rhetorician. 
Here we shall take up only broad features and describe the semato- 
logical aspects of some of the typical figures with reference to the 
questions raised above. Figures as various modes of semantic impres¬ 
siveness may be classified under two headings : 

(1) Those in which phonetic euphony is predominant, i.e., the 
ShabdAlafikdras or Figures of Sound. They are characterized by a 
musical attraction, and by this quality they impress even children. 
They will be discussed in the following section. 

(2) Those in which sense is predominant, i.e,, the Artlidlaiikdras 
or Figures of Sense* These may further be divided into two cate¬ 
gories— 

(a) Those in which imagery has the chief roll, and 

(b) Those which are dominated by suggestiveness or expressional 
deviation. 

Each of these classes may be further assessed according to its 
semantic appeal. Some figures, we shall see, give rise to delicate sug¬ 
gestions, some thrill and persuade by appealing to emotions, and some 
are characterized by a literary jugglery which primarily entertains 
the poet himself and secondarily the audiences of his own type. 

It will be noticed in the following sections that the same figures 
may be employed effectively for emotional appeal as well as to 
demonstrate literary feats. It has, however, to be remembered that 
the relative emotionalism of a figure depends largely upon the 
intellectual capacity of the listener. The poetry in Braj is certainly 
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richer in figures of speech than modern poetry in Standard Hindis 
and it cannot be denied that our poetry had been gradually losing in 
pathos and passion until the times of the poet Prasad in the second 
quarterly of the present century when mystic poetry evolved new 
figures and symbolic expressions. In recent years experimentalist 
writers, called New Writers, have given a large number of original 
figures, but they are either too artful or too obscure to be effective. 
It is really regrettable that we cannot find in modern literature the 
stimulating and powerful verses of the type of Bihari’s couplets, or 
Tosanidhi’s stanzas, or Sur’s songs, or Mira’s lyrics. Our prose is 
comparatively poor in figures. That has made poetry the leader of 
prose. For effectiveness, clearness and force, we always find poetry 
quoted in prose. 

2. PHONETIC MODES OF SEMANTIC IMPRESSIVENESS 

(i) Alliteration. 

(ii) Repetition. 

( iii) Analogue, 

(iv ) Paronomasia, 


2. i. Alliteration. 

We have discussed in the chapter on “Sound and Meaning” that 
the structure of a word as relying on particular sounds or letters 
has a purpose. The sound-effects of an expression also help in the 
realization of meaning. The first impression produced by the 
sounds on hearing or reading stands to the last. We know how in 
poetry or prose the recitation of sounds creates various emotions. 
ALLITERATION (anuprds) produces harmony of word and mean¬ 
ing, sweetness, effect, emphasis and vividness. Note the delicate 
feelings expressed in lah'rat lahar lahariyd ajab bahir (The 
waves move and the wavy season is wonderful). 

The repetition of ft] intensifies hard feelings in— 
tan lag! man-sadan med hari dvSA kehi 
vikaf jufai jan lagi nipat khupu na kapaf kapdf. 

(God will not enter the temple of heart until the portals of 
treachery are not removed). 
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The brave sentiments are emphasized in the repetition of aspirated 
sounds in— 

iylBl juddhabhiiSimi med sannaddha bar-bir kruddha 
ruddhabuddhi hvai hval rahiu viruddha dal'vdre hSib. 

(The angry warrior came to the battlefield. And the enemies 
began losing their wits.) 

In the following, the alliteration of sweet sounds helps in arous¬ 
ing the sentiment of love and the musical combination of sounds 
enhances the effect intended— 

prem vibas manu, kampa pulak tana, nira j nayan nir 
bhare piy ke. 

(The heart is subjected to love, the body is trembling with 
horripilation, and the lotus-eyes of the dear one are filled with tears). 

The same emotional effects may be noted in the following from 
some Hindi Folk-songs— 

jhil'mil bakeU bayir pavan bhal rahi 
4ole nflnradgiyi ke koiliyi knhuk raki. 

(The bracing breeze is blowing, the branch of the mango tree is 
waving and the Koel bird is singing.) 

botal baraA^i td mat pi py&re. 

(Do not drink brandy wine, O Dear.) 

Often, Alliteration is simply a poetical jugglery and mere verbo¬ 
sity. 

Compare-— ^ 

param pu^ya pudkj {^f'ne hi vilA hai. 

(The mass of high merits is going to break.) 

kyod kfudrati ki chip chiti par chapi, 

(Why is there the stamp of meanness on heart ?) 
ksnn gon gSllrav ko ladgar lagivas jab* 

(Who will put anchor to our glory ?) 

The element of emotional appeal in such alliterations is very 
meagre, indeed. 


2. 11 . Repetition. 

Repetition of words,* we have noted in the second chapter, adds 
*punarukti-prakdsh {Elucidation by RepeiiHon). 
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an extra meaning, some special force or intensity, as mifhe mithe, 
very sweet, {hODQr (hailr, everywhere, bAr bir, several times, 
jA jA kar, having gone continuously. 

Sometimes, the repetition suggests particular emotions and conveys 
a new meaning,* as chi chi means *get away’ or ‘I hate it’, hAy hAy 
means ‘alas’, re re rAvan means ‘O, you hateful RAvana*, rAm rAm 
denotes ‘greetings’, and in prabhuvar, yah hA hA kijiye kop 
shAnta (O lord, your anger, please, assuage), the repetition of words 
suggests a passionate feeling. 

Sometimes, repetition is more apparent than real as in SEEMING 
TAUTOLOGY (punaruktavadAbhAs), 

In pani phiri rAm nikaf so Ai and ali bhanAir guAjan lage 
hon lage dal'pAt, the synonymous words poni and phiri (again), 
bhsnAr and ali (bee), and dal and pAt (leaves) suggest that the 
same meanings have, perhaps, been repeated, but on a closer analysis 
and realization of the polysemic nature of phiri, ali and pAt, the 
expressions become clear. Here they mean ‘returning’, ‘O friend’, 
‘fall’ respectively. punaruktavadAbhAs is a figure of literary jug¬ 
glery based on synonymy and polysemy. 

In another figure called EXPRESSIVE TAUTOLOGY (lAtAnu- 
prAs) for its being a peculiar type of expression of the people in Ldta 
(Gujrat), though the repetition of words is essentially a show of 
literary jugglery, it suggests additional feelings. Compare manufya 
hal vahi ki jo maniifya ke liye mare (Man is he who dies 
for a man), where the first mana^ya means ‘an ideal man’ or ‘a 
true man’. 

parAdhin jo jan, nahiA svarga narak tA hetu 

parAdhin jo jan nahiA, svarga narak tA hetu. 

(He who is a slave, heaven is nai for him : It is hell. 

He who is noi a slave, hell is heaven for him.) 

Here note that a slight difference in punctuation implies such a 
vast difference in meaning. Also note the suggestiveness of mean¬ 
ing in— 

pAt sapAt kAhe dhan saAcay ? 

pAt kapAt kAhe dhan saAcay ? 

The repetition of sounds or words is, certainly, not without 
semantic excellence. There is no use of amassing wealth if the son 

*vipsAla]ikAr {Successive Repetition). 
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is good, because, he would never be lacking money. His merits 
would make him rich. There is no use hoarding money if the 
son is bad because he would waste it away in no time. 

RHETORIC REPLY (citrottar) is similarly effected by repeti¬ 
tion, as in— 

Skt. kam balavantam shito na vidhate ? kambalavantam 
shito na vddhate. Whom does winter not affect ? It does not 
affect a man with blanket. 

and H. tit kahid te piti ii ? tit ke hdd te piti ^i. (Darling, 
from whom is this letter ? It is from a dear one.) 

It may also be not<jd that such a repetition also forms an 
amusing source of ambiguity. Semantic impression becomes vivid 
only when the repetition is differentiated by intonation. 


2. iii. Analogue. 

The figure of sjjeech called ANALOGUE (yamak) is also a case 
of I terary jugglery based on polysemy, including homonymy. 
Examples— 

vah nit haVpiti hS mujhe kinta boke« 
jis bin kal pitd kS nahid prd^ taeri» 

Here kaPpdtd (torments) is broken into kal pdtd (takes rest) in 
the second line and made a homonym. 

In jdn'ki deha to jin ki khasr (Return Janaki if you want 
the welfare of your life), the Analogue is based on the homonymy of 
j&n'ki (Sita) and jin kt (of life). 

lothani pS lothani ki bhiti a|hi jiy'gi 
bhdp dur'jodhan ki bhiti ufhi jiy'gi 
contains bhiti meaning ‘wall’ or ‘heap’ in the first line and ‘terror’ 
in the second. 

kanak = gold and thorn-apple in kaitak kanak te sangaui 
mddak'td adhikdy. 

In adkh lag'ti hal tab adkh lag'ti hi nahid (When the eye is 

enamoured it has no sleep), note how the two meanings of the idiom 
adkh lag'nd, to love, and to sleep, have been used with effect. 

It may be noticed from the above examples that the basic 
polysemy in each case rouses two images, though only so when the 
homonymy, at the surface, is intelligible. The semantic effectiveness 
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is consummated only when this double i magery is awakened. The 
surface homonymy is a clever play on words which borders on 
amusement^ and the roll of imagination in this semantic effectiveness 
depends upon a penetration into homonymy. 

It may also be pointed out that the repetition of words or groups 
of words in 2. ii. above gives an identical meaning obviously but a 
different meaning by suggestion only. In Analogue, on the other 
hand, the repeated words are intentionally and obviously used 
polysemantically. 


2. iv. Paronomasia. 

PARONOMASIA or Pun is a polysemantic expression which gives 
two ideas in one form. It is a favourite and learned type of literary 
play on words, though instances of puns in common speech are not 
lacking for which vide the section on Ambiguity in Chapter III. 
Examples— 

vipul dhan anekod ratna ho sith Idye. 
priy'tam batli do l&l merd kahdik hS ? 

Ul, in the above, means ‘a ruby’ as well as ‘a son’. See how 
appropriate the use is: “Considering that you have brought so many 
precious stones (things), you must have brought my ruby or my 
diamond (i.e., my son) as well.” 

jo rahim gati dip ki, kul kapdt gati soi* 
hire ujiydro kare, bayhe ai&dhero hoi. 

The nature of a lamp is identical with that of a bad son. The 
one gives light when burnt (b^re), and the other gives light in 
childhood (bire) (Skt. bilyakdle). It is darkness when the one is 
extinguished and it is darkness when the other grows. 

By Paronomasia the poet attempts to set up similarity between 
two ideas. The imagination makes them identical in general and 
yet diversified in finer details. This identity in diversity is expressed 
in the form of a pun which, when clearly understood, leads to the 
realization of Meaning or Rasa. 

In common speech, pun is frequently employed in light talk. 
There are people who have a special knack of deriving pun where 
none is intended by the speaker. Scientific and technical language 
usually avoids paronomatical forms. 
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3. METAPHOR AS A FACTOR OF SEMANTIC 

IMPRESSIVENESS. 

(i) Analogy. 

(ii) Metaphors. 

(iii) Abstraction in Metaphor. 

( iv ) Live and Dead Metaphor. 

( V ) The Forge of Metaphor. 

( vi) Additional Modes of Analogy . 

( vii ) Contrast. 


3. i. Analogy. 

There are three important means of explaining the meaning of a 
given word, namely, translation, demonstration and illustration. 
Suppose we were to tell a person what ‘cream* is. We could trans¬ 
late the word into another language in the manner of our bilingual 
dictionaries and say that cream is malii. But as it is not possible 
to translate all words, and meanings being national in character, we 
may resort to demonstration (showing face-cream or dental cream, 
for which it may be difficult to give an exact equivalent). But 
we can only thus indicate or represent objects or actions that 
can be perceived by the senses and which are easily available to 
the interpreter and the listener. There are certain concepts or 
ideas that are incapable of indication or representation. Suppose, 
we were to explain the difference between dhir'^A, concentration, 
and dhyin, meditation. We may, either, employ analogy or, as 
mathematicians call it, proportion, from sensible things to things 
which cannot be seen. Again, we may describe a scene in plain 
language or an object in descriptive and analytical terms, but if we 
feel we are not understood, we have to bring in illustrative images 
and multiply our comparisons. 

If imagination implies the power to bring things before our mind 
that are not before us, or to see them differently from others or from 
ourselves at times, Simile and Metaphor would constitute the best 
products of imagination and the best means of technical explanation. 
There is no wonder that they should be considered as the most 
important figures especially in literature. They have a direct efiect 
and intellectual and emotional appeal. 
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It may be pointed out at once that there is no fundamental 
difference between simile and metaphor; their difference is only 
formal. Metaphor is nothing but the finest type of incomplete 
simile. It is a simile without the comparative word si, 

like) and the common attribute, and denotes identification rather 
than comparison of two objects. It is born from the instantaneous 
glimpse of similarity between two objects or two acts. Metaphor, 
says Aristotle, “is the special mark of genius, for the power of making 
a good metaphor is the power of recognising likeness. It involves 
the transference of a name from one object to another which strikes 
the mind as in some way or other participating in the peculiarities 
of that object. 

We have already noted in the fifth chapter the part played by 
metaphors in the variation of meaning. A review of their sematology 
may be given here. 

The following categories of application have been noted : 

A, Words from animate beings may be transferred to inanimate 
objects and even abstract things, as— 

gald in ghaf e kd gald, neck of the jar 
co{i in pahd|: ki cofi, top of the hill 
ddkh in dkh ki ddkk, eye of the sugarcane 
dddt in dre ke dddt, teeth of the saw 
kdn in sitdr ke kdn, ears of the guitar 

andha in andhakdp, blind well. Compare Eng. ‘blind alley.’ 
andhdi prem, blind love, bdt ki t^dg, leg of a talk, bdt kd 
sir na pair, this matter has neither head nor feet. 

In such cases the word comes to be polynymous. The metapho¬ 
rical sense of a word is generally intelligible by the context, especially 
and chiefly by the addition of a determinant. 

B. Names of limbs of human body may be transferred to mean 
measures, as— 

pddc hdth, five hands (a hand =1/2 yd.), 
edr udg'li, four fingers ( finger = 1/2 inch). 

Compare ‘foot’ from Eng. in tin phuf, three feet. 

It may be noted that in discovering identities and similarities 
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man measures things by himself. Man is the known, the familiar, 
by which the unknown and the unfamiliar begin to receive 
definition. That is why we have so many somatic metaphors. 

C. Besides somatic metaphors, we borrow metaphors from trades, 
professions, animal life and, particularly, nature. Compare words in— 

pataidg hi dam, tail of a kite, jdtiratna, jewel of the nation, 
aadi hi ahdkhd, branch of a river, sadsdr sdigar, the ocean-world, 
hit toVnif to weigh a saying, pdni ki caddar, a sheet of water. 

O. Metaphors may be due to similarity of 

(1) Form, as in mifkdi hi pahdfs a mountain of sweetmeat, 
banddk kd ghofd, the horse of a gun, kur'si ki pldg, leg of a 
chain 

(2) Quality, as in gambhir svar, deep voice, tiksna buddhi^ 
sharp intellect, iJkci shabda, high sound. 

(3) Action, as in tol'kar bolo, weigh and speak, ji jskVni^ 
burning of the heart. 

3. iii. Abstraction in Metaphor. 

We have already noted (under Important Variations, Idioms and 
Usages) that abstract words had originally a material meaning. 
More examples of transference of material to abstract concepts are— 
^in kd dlok, light of knowledge 
kAl kd srot) the stream of time 
lah'rd, shower of rain, tune, enjoyment 
shilf thorn, pain 

khafi boll, standing (standard) language 

ka^i co|, hard hit 
ka|*i samaayal, hard problem 
tikhi bolif sharp speech 
mifUki bdted, sweet words 
gaddi bdt^ dirty word 
■oc'adL (lit. to clean), to think 
bi&jh'iiA (lit. to wake up), to know 
khdba (to eat), to embezzle 
gir'uA (to fall), to deteriorate. 
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3. iv. Live and Dead Metaphors* 

W. B. Fowler and H. W. Fowler (S. P. E. Tract 21) divide 
metaphors into two classes—live and dead—dead because the speaker 
and hearer have ceased to be aware that the words are not literal* 
When a metaphor is used very commonly, its figurative nature is lost 
and it is understood directly in its secondary sense. The radical 
metaphors of Max Muller (Lectures on the Science of Language) 
are all of this type. 

Examples— 

gokh'rd (lit. cow’s hoof), a medicine 
gobhi (lit. cow’s tongue), cauliflower 
kan'kand (a crow with ears), kite 
kukur'matti (dog’s urine), mushroom. 

Also note soc‘ni, and bdjh'nd above. 

Live metaphors are more distinct in their metaphorical significa¬ 
tion, as— 

til (sesamum seed), mole putli (puppet), apple of eye 

mukh'candra, moon-face prd^^pakherd, life-bird 
jivan ki nadi, the stream of dukh kd samudra, ocean of 

life misery 

ahidsi hi. shastra, the weapon of non-violence. 

Some of these metaphors are a living memorial of the quick 
perception, the deep insight and poetic imagination of our common 
folk as well as of the poets. 


3. V. The Force of Metaphor. 

Metaphors are the effect of economy of speech, and as they are 
picturesque, accurate and impressive they may be employed for (a) 
irony, as in bagld bhakta, a heron-like devotee, aasardl (the house 
of father-in-law), jail, (b) endearment as in merd cddd, my moon, 
merd Idl, my gem, or (c) abuse as in soar, swine, gadhd, ass, kuttd, 
dog, etc. 

Thus we find that metaphor is an important force of meaning- 
change. It is also an important cause of polysemy and synonymy. 
It is one of the most powerful engines in the construction of human 
speech and without it we can hardly imagine how any language 
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could have progressed beyond the simplest rudiments. No advance 
was possible in the intellectual life of man without metaphors, the 
coining of metaphors being a means to our stock of words. Meta¬ 
phor is the chief instrument of invention in Semantics. 

Generally a metaphor is used for clearness and emotional effect. 
That is why it is so popular and pervasive. Varied, indeed, arc 
the sentiments depicted by means of metaphorical imagery. There 
is close relationship between imagery and sentiment. The stronger 
the feeling, the richer the imageries. Examples, in abundance, 
will be found in the poetry of Stir, Tulsi, Bihari, Dev, Hariaudh, 
Prasad, Pant, Nirild, Mahddevi, or any other Hindi poet. 


3. vi. Additional Modes of Analogy. 

A large number of figures mentioned by our Indian Poeticians 
are based on analogy. They are various forms of metaphor and 
evince fine shades of meaning. In these, the emotional appeal lies in 
the quality of the metaphor itself rather than in the kind of expres¬ 
sion. These forms have arisen as various juggleries of the poetic 
mind. 

In some, however, there is very little semantic peculiarity, and 
they are used for poetic rather than semantic effect. For example— 

(a) REVERSED METAPHOR (pari^^m) differs from Metaphor 
only in form. There is no difference in the meaning of carap kamal 
(feet lotus) or kamal carap (lotus-feet), lotus-like feet, locan kadj 
(eye-lotus) or kamal nayan (lotus-eyes). 

(b) The formal difference between THE UNRELATED (anan- 
vay) and REVERSED SIMILE (pratip) is great, but the semantic 
effect is the same. In rdm rdm ke samisi kaiA (RAma is like 
RAma) or rAm rAm hi hasA (RAma is RAma), the idea suggested is 
that we cannot find any person or object similar to RAma. The 
effect of the figure is to place RAma at a very high level, while 
analogy would have lowered him. Reversed Simile serves the same 
purpose. When we say that RAma is firm like the Himalayas (using 
Simile), we feel suggestively that the mountain has ideal firmness. 
On the other hand, we give RAma a higher degree of firmness by 
using the Reversed Simile, i.e. the mountain looks glorified like 
RAma, or as in-— 
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avani! himidri ! samudra! jani karahu vrth^ 
abhimiii. 

shinta dhir gambhir bSd turn sam rdm suj^n. 

(O Earth, O Himalayas, O Ocean ! Do not boast invain. 
Rama is as forbearing, as firm and as deep as you are). 

Although grammatically Rdma and the earth are equally calm, 
Rclma and the Himalayas are equally firm, Rdma and the ocean 
are equally deep, semantically the earth, the Himalayas and the 
ocean lose their position because they are not matchless. 

(c) RHETORIC DOUBT (sandeh), POETIC MISTAKE 
(bhr^nti), CERTAINTY (nishcay), FIGURE OF MEMORY 
(smaran), and POETIC FANCY (utpreksd), are related figures. 
The difference between them lies in the form of analogy rather than 
in the meaning. (1) When we say; is bitak ko dekh'kar majhe 
ap'nd svargiya beta ydd it gayi (on seeing this boy, I am reminded 
of my dead son, we actually compare the two boys and mean that they 
have similar qualities. Memory may, of course, be revived not only 
by seeing or experiencing similar but also dissimilar objects, cbathi 
kd dddh yJtd dnd (to remember happy days of babyhood) is 
generally used in times of difficulty. An old man may be reminded 
of his youth which he regretfully compares with his present age. 
Memory may also revive any other associated ideas, as in— 
jo pit! hdd kudvar var ke jog maid bhog pydrd 
to hot! hiSd hrday tal med ved'ndyed anekod. 

“Whenever I get a dainty fit for my dear son, many a pain 
arises in my heart,” says Yashodhd. 

The suggestive power of the figure is due to comparison or con¬ 
trast which is another form of analogy, as we shall see in the next 
item. 

(2) The same kind of analogy is suggested in the figure of 
Doubt. Note also that it manages to give more than one metaphor 
at a time. 

kajjal ke kd( par dip shikhd soti ha!—^ki shydm ghan- 

ma^^al med ddmim ki dhdrd haL 

The parting of the beloved’s hair is suspected to be either a 
flame of light on a mound of collyrium or a streak of lightning in 
the dark clouds. The poet, in fact, accepts both these similarities. 
The doubt is only assumed. 

(3) Rhetoric Mistake is another figure of poetic jugglery. In 
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fact, all metaphor is a mistake, but a bhrintikdr expresses that 
mistake and means the metaphor. 

Example— 

ghan-rav hari-rav jdn ke mat'viro mrg'rii 
lafan calySli piche phirysn nahiA jab koi lakkdi. 

The lion mistakes the rumbling of a cloud as the roar of another 
lion and is thereby excited. Here the rumbling of a cloud is, in 
fact, compared to the roar of a lion. For the ‘lord of beasts* it is a 
lion’s roar. 

(4) Ascertainment simply removes the mistake. But it suggests 
a metaphor all the same. In haiA. garaj'te ghan nahiilk baj'te 
nagire, it is ascertained that is was rumbling of clouds and not the 
sound of drums. Anyhow, it is suggested that clouds did sound like 
drums. 

(5) Poetic Fancy is nearer to the form of metaphor than any of 
the above. 

kai^fha jab rmbdh'tA bill tab kuch roti h&b 
hoAge gat janma ke hi mall iisihei& dhoti hdd. 

(By tears I wash the dirt of my past lives, as it were). The 
relieving power of tears is described metaphorically. 

(d) Sometimes a composite idea may be compared to another 
idea, as by ILLUSTRATION (nidarshand), EXEMPLIFICATION 
(odihara^), PARALLEL (drftinta), PARALLEL SIMILE 
(prativastdpamd) and EXPANSION (arthintarnyis). The 
purpose of all these figures is to substantiate a given proposition by 
comparison. There is no material difference in the semantic effect of 
these modes of expression. 

Compare— 

siidarahandL in jo mdrkhod ko sam'jhditdi hSS vah bild se 
tel nikdPne kd prayatna kar'td hau (He who makes a fool 
understand things, tries to extract oil from sand), which means 
nothing more than suggesting the impossibility of the two identical 
propositions. 

uddhara^ in aiki pal phiki lag^ bin av'sar ki bit 
jSae bar'nat yoddha med ras shrdgdr na anhdt. 

(Even a good talk is not relished when it is out of place, just as 
a sentiment of love is not appreciated in war.) 

in pdpi manoj bki bkdj mndh ae rim aim 
nikdU'te 
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dekho bhayadkar bheyiye bhi dldsd 

Here the behaviour of sinful persons has been described as similar 
to that of dreadful wolves. 

prativasti&pamd in shath sudh'rahij& satsaAgati pii, 
pAras parasi kudhAtu snhAi. 

(The effect of good society on a wicked person is the same as that 
of the philosopher’s stone on a bad metal.) 

arthAntarnyAs in hari giri dhAryo satpuru^ bhAr sake jyod 
shes (Krsna carried the mountain as the good men carry the burden 
of responsibility and as the Shesa serpant bears the burden of the 
earth.) 

We leave the technicalities of these figures to the poetician. To 
a student of Semantics, anyhow, their emotional appeal does not 
present any variety or distinctive quality. 


3. vii. Contrast. 

Contrast is only another phase of comparison. The figures in 
which contrast occurs as logical factor may be classified under two 
headings—(A) Figures which contrast two contradictory attributes^ 
objects or ideas, and (B) Figures of paradox in which contradiction 
is only apparent and not real. 

A. The figures of contradiction are, generally, predominated by 
emphasis and emotional appeal. 

Compare— 

(a) INCOMPATIBILITY (visam) in kahAA rAm ke komal 
kar hSA kahAA kathor sharAsan shiv kA. By creating this con¬ 
trast, the writer intends to heighten the effect of RAma’s brave 
deed. It suggests that it was difficult for RAm a with such delicate 
hands to wield that bow, and if he could do it, it must be due to 
some superhuman power in him. 

prAigi'priye tA nikat teA Ananda det apAr 
par tere hi vlrah ki tAp karat tan chAr» 

The truth of one statement is borne out by the other by contrast. 
It suggests that the presence of the beloved must be really pleasant 
because her absence is so killing, and separation from her must be 
unbearable on account of the extreme happiness derived from her 
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very presence. 

(b) NON-CONFORMITY (atadgu^) in r&khsn meli kapdr 
med hLlkg na hot sugandha (Even if you mix asafoetida with 
camphor, it will not be fragrant) is certainly more forceful than the 
simple statement hi^g meA bahut durgandha hoti hau. 

(c) ANTITHESIS (virodh) in mohi nipaf mithi lage, vah 
teri kata bit. Though it is impossible to expect bitter words to be 
‘sweet’, the emotional effect of such an expression is great. 

candramukhs turn bin bhai jvaldmukhi samin, The moon¬ 
faced beloved, without you, is like a volcano. The suggestive mean¬ 
ing is clear. 

vA vir'hin ko cAAd^ni, lAgati hu janu ghAm, To the lady 
separated from her lover, the moonlight looks like the sunshine (on 
account of its scorchingly painful effect). 

(d) DISCARDMENT (tiraskAr) in— 

binA mAn taj dijiyey svargahuA sukrt samet. 

rahal mAn tan kijiye, narak'hnA nitya niket. 

Heaven without respect is contrasted against hell with respect 
and the former is discarded. The suggestion is clear and impressive. 

B- The paradoxical figjores are figures of jugglery. They do suggest 
a feeling and an effect, but the veil of mystery over them qualifies 
the emotional appeal. 

Examples— 

(a) PARADOX (virodhAbhAa) in— 

rAj'ghAf par pul baAdhat jahaA kulin ki ^heri 

Aj gaye kal dekbikS AjahiA lanfe pheri. 

Here kal at first produces confusion and obscurity. But on a. 
closer thought it is discovered, as suggested by the incompatibility 
of meaning, that kal means ‘a machine’ and not ^to-morrow*. 

(b) INCONGRUITY (amAgati) in— 

tam^ne palroA par lagAi mehaAdi, meri AAkhoA meA 
samAi mehaAdi. 

Apparently, it is absurd to talk of applying hena in eyes. But 
when we consider the implied sense of the words, the absurdity 
is at once removed. AAkhoA meA samAnA is an idiom meaning 
no like’. 

(c) STRANGE PARADOX (visheFokti) in— 

rAp audhApAn se na nek'hA hai hsu kam, 
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pratyut hui hS tivra kSsi yah py^s hal. 

Nectar must quench thirst, but the nectar of beauty keeps the 
lover’s thirst ever fresh. 

dekho do do nain baras'te maid pyisi ki pydsi. 

Clouds must shower water which quenches thirst. But, here two 
clouds (eyes) are showering water, and even then it is not possible to 
quench thirst. 

Note that emotional appeal in vishe$okti is more direct than in 
the other figures of paradox. 

(d) CONCEPTION (vihhiv'ni) in bin pad calal sunsu bin 
kdnd (He walks without feet and listens without ears). Although 
experience shows that it is not possible for any being to walk without 
legs and hear without ears, the incompatability of the expression is 
removed when we understand the conception of God and His 
omnipotence. 

Also compare— 

]»im knanm dhana sdyak linked 

sakal bhuvan ap'ne bas kinked* 

(Cupid, with his arrows of flowers, has subdued the whole 
universe). 


4. SUGGESTIVENESS AS A FACTOR OF SEMANTIC 

IMPRESSIVENESS 

(i) Emotionalism. 

(ii) Literary Jugglery 

We have discussed at length the force of circumlocution in 
changing the meaning of words. Here we shall deal with the 
general form of suggestiveness as a means of semantic effectiveness 
in literature. Suggestiveness by itself is an excellence of style. The 
best stylist selects just a few particulars which imply the rest. Sug- 
gestiveness is an effective means of economy. That is why Synec¬ 
doche, Metonymy, Metaphor and turns of expression are considered 
to be the best of figures of speech. Metaphor is most important 
because men find more interest in catching the resemblance for 
themselves than in having it pointed out to them as in Simile. 
Kuntala recognises suggestiveness as the only quality of a figure. 
Every figure is, indeed, a turn of expression. 
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4. i. Emotionalism. 

Suggestiveness is ihe real force, the emotional quality of style. 
Compare malik sukumdri ndth ban jogd (I am delicate, Oh, and 
my lord is fit for forest!), by which Sitd suggests that Rima is as deli¬ 
cate as she is. If he is going to the forest, she must not remain 
behind. 

The suggestion of extra emotion may be conveyed by means 
of a large variety of figures. Compare— 

(a) IROr^Y (vydj'nindd) in— 

hai ghdm'td phir'td samay turn kintd jyod ke tyod khaye 
phir bhi abhi tak ji rake ho vir ho nishcay baye. 

“You are brave on account of your stand-stillness’’ suggests that 
your attitude to life is extremely damnable. This kind of irony is 
more impressive than plain statement. 

(b) ALLEGORY (aprastut prashadisd) in— 

ab ap'ne logod ko bas ek bdr dekh lo (See your people for 
the last time) which at once suggests, besides the literal meaning, 
that ‘your death is near’. The suggested sense is implied from the 
context. 

cdhe sdkhd paye vishva med hads na pitd gad^hod kd jal 

(Even if there is dearth of water, the royal swan will not drink out 
of a pond), the express sense of which is this : A great man should 
not stoop down to humility even in calamity. Here it may be noted 
that suggestiveness is strengthened by imagery. 

(c) RHETORIC QUESTION (gdyh praahna) in kyd andhe 
ho gaye ho 7 which means that your conduct is like that of a blind 
person. By asking kahdd gaye the ? the father may simply suggest 
to his son that his absence from the house has been noted. 

(d) DENIAL (concealment or apahnuti) in durgdvati addhd- 
rap Btrl nahid sdkydt dargd thi i. e.^ Durgavati was not a woman 
but the goddess Durga incarnate. Here the real fact is denied and 
expressed metaphorically in order to enhance its effect and add on 
to the meaning. 

(e) PERIPHRASIS (parydyokti) is one of the common figures 
of speech. It is employed to avoid sentimental shocks. Many of our 
terms for ‘death’, ‘disease’, ‘copulation’, 4atrine’, ‘madness’, and other 
undesirable ideas and objects, as we have already noted in a pre¬ 
vious chapter, are euphemistic. Also note how different are the 
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terms applicable to bigger people from those used for persons of lower 
status, e. g,y is isan ko ala^rt kijiye (adorn this seat), which 
simply means ‘ take this seat’, or tash'rif le jiiye (take away your 
goodness) for ‘go’. 

(f) THE EXALTED (udAtta) in ham ve log hSd jinhoii ne 

yav'tiod, shakod idi anek jitiyod ko ap'ne andar 

khapi liyi, i. e., We are those people who absorbed Greeks, Huns, 
Sakas and many other races. This suggests the missionary grandeur 
and racial superiority of the Aryans. 

(g) The various hyperbolic figures are employed for their sug¬ 
gestive meaning, as in jdcak tore dstn te bhaye kalpataru bhdp. 
Although it may not be possible for the beggars to become desire- 
giving trees, the suggestion that the king is very generous is clear, 
indeed. 

cale tumh^re dhaniif se ripa seni ke prd^i cale 

(Here start your arrows, and there goes the life of the enemy) may 
not be literally true, yet the suggestion that the eflFect of his arrows 
is immediate, infallible and dreadful, is emphatic* 


4L it Literary jugglery. 

Such emphatic and emotional expressions arc not very uncom¬ 
mon in colloquial and literary Hindi. Often, however, figures of 
suggestiveness are employed in literature to demonstrate feats of 
poetic jugglery rather than to depict or suggest any emotions. They 
are the result of too much emphasis on imagination and poetic 
frenzy which is far removed from realism. 

Compare— 

(a) EQUIVOQUE (vakrokti) in ko turn? midhav hand 
priye ! nahid vasauta sod kdLm. 

Rddhd : Who are you ? (knocking at the gate outside) 

Krsna : It is Midhava (nam^ of Krsna). 

RidhA : Then be away. I have nothing to do with spring 

(Mddhava). 

This kind of play on words can amuse just a few intellectual 
persons. Otherwise, it is but a source of confusion and obscurity of 
meaning. 

(b) CAGOPHEMISM (vyij'stuti) in kidiipari ki kuriti bnri 
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jahai& deh diye puni deh na p^iye, i.e., If one loses his body at 
Kdshi, it cannot be recovered, at all. Kdshi, then, must be a bad 
place, where things lost are lost forever. But the juggler poet has, 
in fact, shown that Kiishi is praiseworthy because a man attains 
salvation there. 

(c) RHETORIC REPLY (gdyhottar) in kah dash'kaptha, 
kavan tSd bandar ? maid raghubir-ddt dash'kandhar, Hanu- 
mdn is addressed as a ‘monkey’ and asked who he is. He replies: I 
am a messenger from Rdma. The suggestion, that Hanumdn is a 
worthy representative of Rdma and able to accomplish a lot in spite 
of his being a monkey, is there but it is intelligible only to those who 
understand such tricks of jugglery in poetics. 

(d) OPEN SPEEdH (vivrtokti) in- 

mere goraa aadrab kahud, anat na paihaa shydm. 
bihadsi kahyo yod catnr sakbi, lehu cabDI mam dhdm.^ 

One of the Gopis says to Krsna : Nowhere will you obtain 
butter of the quality obtainable in my house. She wants to tempt 
Kr^a. Her friend, however, discloses the real motive of the Gopi 
by saying, “O yes, come to my house” and also suggests that she also 
loves Kr§na. 

All this is intelligible only to a person of highly critical sen^. 

(e) DENIAL (apabnnti) in ye grab yah nak^tra kuch 
nahid nabh med hada'ti ha! kuch dhdl, i.e.. There are no 
planets here in the sky : These are particles of dust smiling, which 
is all nonsense to a man in the street. 

(f) PERSONIFICATION (samdsaktl) in— 

vah ap'ni ddkhod ke mad se aide rahi hS jag phul'vdrt 
tts'ke kabhi muakurdte hi hads u^'ti hS kydri kydri. 

Such a description of Nature acting like a gardener who waters 
the garden of life, exists in literature only. 

(g) RHETORIC ENUMERATION (gap'nd) is exclusively a 
figure of jugglery without any practical suggestion or poetic excellence. 
The figure is uncommon in literary writing but it is used in astronomy 
to conceal a fact which has a deep and untoward effect on the 
person concerned. Thus us'ki dyu iyushdstra varsa hogi (his 
life is orrcwifKlosophy years) means that he would be 63 years of age. 

In fact, the forms of literary jugglery mentioned by Indian 
rhetoricians are many. But they are just islets in the vast sea of 
Hindi language and literature. 
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5. Various MiKles of Exaggeration. 

Dan^in believes that hyperbole is the basis of all figures of speech. 
In fact, all imaginative literature, all imaginative art—poetry, 
painting, music, sculpture—seems to be a process of veiling reality, 
a softening of the harshness and asperity of the phenomena of life, 
a suffusing the bare trunk with the light that never was on sea or 
land,—^an exaggeration. 

To imagine that a face is the moon (or even that it is like the 
moon), or that a foot is a lotus, whether this imagination is expressed 
as a doubt, mistake, confusion or certainty, is exaggeration, indeed. 
All simile or metaphor is, indeed, a hyperbolic expression. 

The figures of Circumlocution are all hyperbolic. To call a bad 
person good (vydj'nindd) and a good person bad (vyij'stuti), to 
conceal the truth (Euphemism and vydkjokti), to deny a fact (apali- 
nuti), to personify or animalize objects (samdsokti), etc., are just 
so many modes of exaggeration. 

The figures of Contrast are generally based on hyperbole and 
false imagination. To imagine things that are contrary to expe¬ 
rience (vibhdLv'nil), to think of contradictions where there are none 
(Paradox), to find similarity in diversity or agreeability in incom¬ 
patibility (virodh), etc., are various types of exaggeration. 

It is interesting to note the various levels of hyperbole in the 
above categories. Hyperbole is more prominent in metaphor than 
in circumlocution, and much more still in contrast. Besides these, 
there are figures of speech mithyidhyavasati, atishayokti (Exag¬ 
geration) and atyukti, in which hyperbole is most striking. It may 
be noticed that the quality of hyperbole varies with the quality of 
sentiment and meaning. It is more effective in depicting a sentiment 
of bravery or a hard feeling than any delicate idea. Compare— 

is bhavan ke shikhar dlkish ko chdte hiBa;& (The tops of 
this building touch the sky); 

or, prAn chutai prath'mai ripu kal raghuniyak adyak chdf 

na pdiye (Before the arrows of RAma could shoot, the life 
of the enemy was out); 

or, jiau trAu kaha]& ^ar hoi (Even Fear is afraid of him). 
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A hackneyed hyperbole always loses its effect, as atyanta suadar 
(lit. limitlessly beautiful), means only very beautiful; likhod id'mi 
(millions of men) may just come to imply hundreds of men ; tiu34 
mird gayd (lit. I am killed), I am in trouble. 


6. MODES OF IMPRESSIVENESS IN FOLK LANGUAGE. 


6. Modes of Impressiveness in Folk Language. 

Rhetoricians have tried to analyse all types of expression from 
the simplest statement to the most exaggerated and circumlocu¬ 
tionary form of imagination. A literary juggler employs 1001 modes 
of expressing his ideas, his constant worry being to present them in 
the most beautiful and meaningful form. That is why poetry is 
more figurative than prose and literature more figurative than 
colloquial language. 

Much is known about the types of figures used in Hindi literature. 
It would be interesting to find the main trends of the figurative 
language in folk literature. 

A study of the Hindi folk-songs shows that Analogy plays the 
most important part in popular poetry as well as in poetic literature. 
Compare— 

ab ki bdr jo hari mor aihald, hiy'rd ke khulihaid kapdf. 

If my lover comes this time, the doors of my heart would open. 

birah bithd tan Idgat bdn. 

The arrows of separation strike my body. 

pds mds ghan paye tuydr, rain calS jas khayag ki dhdr. 

The December night is cold and bitingly sharp like a sword. 

bind prem ke manuj'vd jas addhiydri rdt. 

The heart without love is like dark night. 

i dehiydd taruvar ki chahiydd. 

This body is the shade of a tree. 

Metaphor, Simile and Poetic Fancy are common. Instances of 
Poetic Mistake, Rhetoric Certainty, Illustration, Parallel, Exempli¬ 
fication are, however, rare. Contrast is used to create emotional 
effect and pathos, as in— 

cdri mandil cdrl dip bar3 ham'rd akel barS. 
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In each of the houses all around are burning four lamps. But 
in mine there is only one. ^ 

ghar div'U lesahiA nar n^ri, meri ayodhydi pa^i ai&dhyiri. 

People light lamps in their houses (on Diwali), but my AyodhyA 
is all dark. 

Of the figures of suggesiiveness, Euphemism is used but sparingly. 
Compare- 

air ke senukhi daiv bar le jiy. 

God has removed the mark of vermilion from her head, i.e., she 
has become widow. 

bam're karam'vid mdiSi ihal likhat hai sejariy^ mi soii akeli» 

I am doomed to sleep alone, which suggests that ‘my husband 
is impotent’. 

Exaggeration, Personification and Concretion are also employed. 
Examples— 

ek karSuli ham bovi, are karSli pas'ri babaiy^ jiu ke des. 

1 grew a creeper which spread to the land of my father. 

i dttkh b^^dhon bhaiyi ap'ni gathariyd. 

Pack this calamity in your bundle. 

mdr ^drSd kati'i tor aibkhiydj6;. 

Your sharp eyes kill me. 

In this connection also note that exactly the same important 
figures have determined the formation and values of popular idioms. 
The roll of euphony in folk-songs is negligible. 

The employment of a figure is a question of propriety. A figure 
by itself has no virtue. It has to be relevant, helpful to develope a 
sentiment, and never an overgrowth hindering or making hideous 
the composition. Figures must agree with the mood and atmosphere 
of the sentiment. Even Metaphor would be appreciated only at 
times. Sometimes circumlocution would be most appropriate as in 
satire. A good figure of speech must lie consistent, and a good 
writer must select such figures as appeal to the emotional experience 
of everybody. If they demonstrate mere poetic jugglery and no 
emotion, it is better to discard them in favour of a simple, plain and 
direct composition. A pearl-garland can beautify only a full bosom, 
otherwise it cannot be a beautifying factor. Figures of speech 
without emotional appeal or suggestiveness and figures of speech in 
places which do not need them, are bad. 
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SEMflTOLOGY OF GRflMMHR 


1. FORM AND MEANING. 


1. Form and Meaning. 

It is a well-known fact that Grammar is mainly concerned with 
the formal aspect of language. But we must note that the form of 
a word, in a semi-grammatical and analytical language like Hindis 
does not help to distinguish its function or meaning in the sentence. 
No word has a fixed meaning independent of the context. If we 
attempt to distinguish the parts of speech on the basis of form, we 
meet immediately with serious difficulties. This is true in all old 
languages in which there has been a large-scale phonetic decay, 
Chinese being an extreme case, Hindi shows no distinction of form 
between a large number of substantives and verbs, or between 
cenain substantives and adjectives. Only the context can determine 
which is which. 

Examples— 

khel, play, bol, speak, speech, bhdl, forget, mistake, 
baf e, big, big people, dalit, depressed, depressed classes, 
mi&rklia, fool, foolish. 

acchd may be an adjective, meaning *good*, an adverb meaning 
‘weir, or an interjection meaning ‘very well, all right’. It may 
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express delight, approval, surprise or disappointment. There is 
nothing in the form of aUr to show that it is a noun, pronoun, 
adjective or conjunction. It may mean ‘others*, ^another’, ‘more*, 
^else* or ‘and’, according as it functions in the context. Similarly, it 
is not the form but the meaning of Age as determined by the connec¬ 
ted words in the following examples which makes it noun, adverb or 
postposition— 

rdjd ne brdihmai^ ko ige se (The king received the 

priest from the advance); Age calo (Go forward), and 
makdn ke Age (Before the house). 

That grammatical form alone is not the meaningful element of a 
word or sentence may be further explained by the following instances : 

(i) lar'kiyslib and la^'kiyeA (girls) have the same meaning. 

(ii) thandi Ag (cold fire) and garam barfa (hot ice) are 
correct in form but absurd in meaning. 

(iii) kyoi& nahid (why not) is negative and interrogative in 
form but it means a positive ‘yes’. 

(iv) mem s^bib, lady, chofi stri (the little woman), bam jAtA 
bai (I go) and mere ko (to me) are grammatically wrong but 
semantically quite sound and correct and popular, too. 

The classification of words into parts of speech has a semantic 
rather than a grammatical importance. Parts of speech, as such, 
are not forms but values of the words. Compare the definitions 
below— 

Noun is the name of a person, place, thing or quality. Adjec¬ 
tive is a word that describes a noun. A verb denotes doing, being 
or happening, or as the Danish term “Udsagnsord” or the Sanskrit 
dkhydt suggests, it describes the state (of a noun) fully. An adverb 
is an additional word that describes. Conjunctions join two con¬ 
secutive periods—words, clauses or sentences—^and so on. 

The sub-classes of nouns, pronouns, adjectives, verbs and other 
parts of speech are also named not after their form, but according 
to their signification in a sentence. 

Though particular words tend to be particular parts of speech 
such as nouns, adjectives, adverbs, verbs and so on, there is no rigid 
classification in practice. The same word may be a noun, an 
adjective, an adverb, a postposition or a verb according as it stands 
in semantic relation to other words in the sentence. 
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The use of a word, originally belonging to one part of speech, as 
a different part of speech is an important cause of semantic change. 
This would be illustrated at length in the following pages. 


2. THE NOUN. 

( i) Substantivizations. 

(ii) Change of Semantic Function. 

(iii) Kinds of Nouns. 


2. i. Substantivizations. 

It is very well known that the noun may also be signified by 
any other parts of speech. Here it is desired to bring out the seman¬ 
tic aspects of these substantivizations. Compare the change of 
meaning in the following— 

(a) Pronouns— 

m2ib (I), ego, pride, in is ko mdro. 

tA (thou), an address of inferiority, in HA* sc dAs'roA kA ji 
dukh'tA hai. 

tA tA maiA miuA (thou and 1) = bickering. 

(b) Adjectives— 

bhAkhA (hungry), a hungry person, in bhAkhe ko anna do. 
mar'tA (dying), a dying man, in mar'tA k 3 rA na kar'tA. 

(c) Adverbs— 

vahAA (there), that place, in vahAA kA kyA kah'nA! 
bAhar bhitar, exterior and interior self, in jis'kA bAkar 
bbitar ek sA hal. 

(d) Interjections— 

hAy-hAy, cry of pain, in yah hAy-hAy kyA lagA rakhi 
hal ? 

vAh vAh, appreciation, in turn to vAh vAh kc bhAkhe ho. 

(e) Verbs— 

khel, game, fun, in Aj kA khel samApta ho gayA. 
ronA, cries, in tumhcA ronA hi acchA lag'tA hiu. 

(f) Quotation— 

phir,the word *phir\ in tumhAre lekh mcA kai bAr phir 
AyA hal* 
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2. ii. Change of Semantic Function. 

Conversely, the noun itself may semantically function as any 
other part of speech and thus change its original meaning. 

(a) As a pronoun in— 

log kah'te halA, log means they. 

ghar ke log stands for women. 

shrimdn, mahirdj, sar'kdr mean ‘he’ or ‘you’. 

(b) As an adjective— 

bhald mdnas dd'mi (lit. a genlteman person), a good man. 
gadhd, foolish, and snar» wicked, 
jeb in jeb gha^i, pocket watch. 

kdth in kdth gharf woodhouse, and ka(ahVd, a paliscade 
(Skt. kdfthagrham). 

Nouns like jofi (couple) and koyi (cowrie) are used as numeral 
adjectives ‘two’ and twenty’. Compare gad^d (in Bihar and the 
Punjab) = 4, and darjan (Eng. dozen) in NIA = 12. 

(c) As a Verb— 

jdne vdld, goer, but rdm jdne vdld thd means Rdma was 
about to go. 

(d) As an adverb— 

In turn meri madad patthar karoge ? and vah ap'nd 
sir pafh'td hS, patthar, stone, and sir, head, mean 
‘not’, ‘at air. 

(e) As Postpositions— 

Skt. pdrshva, side, > pds, near, ghar ke pds, near the 
house, cf. Beng. pdshe, Punj. pdse ; Skt. tale, on the surface, in 
ghar ke tale, below the house; Per. taraf, side, in us'ki taraf 
towards him; Skt. antar, duration, in atrdntar, after that. Compare 
Beng. tare, for, from Skt. antare ; also Beng. bhite, towards, fVom 
Skt. bhitti, wall. 


2. iii. Kinds of Nouns. 

A noun of one class may change into a noun of another class. 
Rdma is the name of a god. But persons named Rdm'prasdd, 
Rdm'ldl, Rdmdnand, Rdm'sahdy, Rdm'ndth, Rdm'dds and Rdm- 
bharose and even Nand'rdm, Shdntdrdm are called simply Rdm. 
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Kdshi, Jamund, and Gangd can be the names of places, ladies, cows 
and even men. Similarly names of persons may be used for places, 
as badrindth, (Badrinath), keddr'ndth (Kedarnath), both in 
Garhwal, amar'ndth, (Amarnath in Kashmir), etc. 

A proper noun, however, is least significant and, therefore, least 
liable to change. A common noun is more meaningful than a 
proper noun, nagar (city) and ndri (woman) have a greater diffe¬ 
rence in signification than Prayag and Varanasi. Semantic change 
in common nouns is common. They may become proper nouns (as 
pari, town, for Jagannath Puri, gadgd, river, for the Ganges), they 
may change into collective nouns (as Skt. lokah, world, > log, 
men)* or they may become abstract nouns (as dhdrd ‘current’, 
section, clause). 

Similarly the concretion of abstract nouns makes them common 
(as dev'td, god, jan'td, public), they may become material nouns 
(as Skt. suvar^a, good colour, > sond, gold, Skt. candrikd, 
moonlight, > cdddi, silver), or they may signify proper names (as 
kdl, time, for death), bhd^d, language, for Hindi, lajjd, shyness, for 
Lajjawati). 

For more details and examples see the chapter on Important 
Variations. 


3. THE PRONOUN. 

(i) Personal Pronouns. 

(ii) Interrogative Pronouns. 
( iii) Indefinite Pronouns. 


3. i. Personal Pronoun. 

The number of pronouns is not large. Of the personal pronouns 
we have vah, yah, he, ve, ye, they, maidi, I, ham, we, td, thou, 
tom, you, and dp^ you (honorific), vah and yah are also demons¬ 
trative pronouns. is abo a reflexive pronoun. 

koi. any, b an Indefinite Pronoun. Hindi has a semantic 

*Also note mrg'log m Ram'carit Manas. Cf. Skt, varga and Beng, 
sakal, gulL 
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advantage over English in possessing a separate Interrogative Pro¬ 
noun kann and a Relative jo, whereas English ‘‘who” has to answer 
for both. 

On the other hand, Hindi possesses no personal pronouns for the 
third person, vah is simply ‘that (one)’ and yah, ‘this (one)’. They 
are, in fact, remote and near demonstrative pronouns changed into 
personal. The loss of so, taun, tis for the third person is regrettable 
semantically. Compare Skt. tat side by side with etat, this, idam, 
this, and adas, that. There is also ambiguity attached to the 
signification of vah and yah. They may mean he, she or it. It is 
only literary Hindi which has evolved the plural forms ye and ve 
for ‘they.’ Colloquial Hindi has yih and voh which mean this, 
these, he, she, it, they, that, those. 

Another semantic peculiarity of Hindi pronouns is that plural 
may also signify singular. Examples— 

hamdri samajh med, in my judgment, 
ham j^yd'ge, I will go. 
ghar, thy house. 

turn kahdd the ?, Where wast thou ? 

ve edr baje miledge, he (honorific) will be available at four, 
ye mere mitra hSd, he (honorific) is a friend of mine. 

This incidence also creates confusion, so much so that at times 
the pronouns have to be supplemented with the word log to indicate 
the plural, as in ham log, we people, dp logod ko, to you people, 
tom log, you, especially when even the context fails to show whether 
the singular or the plural is meant. 

maid, I, and ham, we, are pronouns of the first person, ham 
used for singular, shows authority, as in ham kah'te hSd (we say— 
I order), pride, as in ham leke hafedge (we shall not move without 
taking it—I can take it), or authorship, as in ham ne likhd hS, 
the author has said it before. 

In the Prem-sigar and the Rdm'carit'mdnas, Tor instance, maid 
and ham, are indiscriminately used, sometimes both in the same 
context. Literary or puritan Hindi does make distinction, but the 
force of usage is great. 

Even in modern literature we find such constructions as— 

vah (hah'rd (ake kd maj'ddr, maid ek bayd afsar, hamdrd 
mr ds'kd kyd joy (Prcmchand in “gulli ^andi”); or abhi tak 
mSd ap'ne ko bhdi se alag samajh'td thd lekin ab mdldm 
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hu£ Id hhtkl ham se mlag ita the (Shivrdni Devi in ‘Vimdtd’*). 

The first person is also denoted by nouns in the third person as 
in ab ap'ne rdlm jine vile hsui^ Now I am about to go, dev 
datta it'ni mdrkha nahid jo...Deva Dutta (I) is not such a fool 
as..., die ki vinayy the request of your servant (mine). 

For the second person, Hindi has three pronouns, td, turn and ip 
(honorific), ti, on the one hand, shows contempt, and on the other 
hand kindliness, affection and even devotion, turn also indicates the 
latter meanings. Compare ti kartavyahin hai, besharam hai 
(Shivrani) and tom gadhe niliyak (Premchand), or he prabhu^, 
teri dayi, and he prabhu, turn hi baci lo. Generally speaking, 
ti and turn are both slipshod and lacking in reverence, turn 
indicates greater equality and familiarity. It is used to mean a 
singular as well as a plural. 

ip shows equality, subordination or superiority, but always 
respect for the person addressed. It may denote a single person or 
many persons like turn. Besides its principal meaning, ip also 
refers to a third person (already mentioned or present) or to another 
person not present. Thus it causes ambiguity as in ip'ki kah'ni 
would more commonly mean : What you say. But it also may 
mean : What he says. In rim'siith »Dilli ke rah'ne vile the,, 
ip'ki janma 1905 meA hui, ip means ‘he’. 

But it has four meanings in log ip'ki vishef idar kar'te hali— 

(1) People render special respect to you (many). 

(2) People render special respect to you (one). 

(3) People render special respect to him. 

(4) People render special respect to them. 

Note that the Skt. bhavat, atrabhavat, tatrabhavat are 

semantically more distinct and serviceable. And they have distinct 
plural forms, too. 

It may also be noted that ip is originally reflexive in Sanskrit 
itman. The change of meaning in Hindi is remarkable. 

ip is not available in dialectical Hindi. 

Some nouns in third person also denote turn or ip as in mujhe 
hazir (ahrimin aar'kir) ke darahanoi ki lil'ai thi, I had a 
wish to see you, or aar'kir to pah'le hi zahin the, i.e. you were 
even then intelligent (Premchand’s ‘-gulli <Jandd”). 

The pronouns in third person may mean— 

(a) an adjective, as in vah ghar gir'ti hSl, that house falls; 
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(b) a pronoun, as in vah ghar giritil I1S9 H$ fells the house; 

(c) an adverb, as in lijie, yah mal:& raU, Lo, hr$ or now I go, 

or so kyi hui ? What happened then ? 

(d) a conjunction, as in ma!h bimir hdh so yah kirn tamhii& 

kar 1 am ill, therefore you do this work. 


3. ii. Interrogative Pronouns kSlln and kyi. 

ksan (who, which) may be applied both to persons and to 
things. When ,used substantively (as a pronoun), it refers to persons 
•only, as in— 

kailn jin'ti hiu. Who knows ? 

yah kis'ki lay'ki hS, Whose son is it ? 

Note the contemptuous sense in rok'ne vile tom kailn ho ? 
Who are you to stop me ? 

When used adjectively it means what, which, what sort of 
person or thing. Examples— 

ksnn manui^ya iSsi kar'ti hal. What man does so ? 
kaan kim kar'ne anr kann na kar'ne yogya hit = which 
work is fit to be done and which is not ? 
yah kann stri hal ? What sort of woman is this ? 

*What sort of’ is usually expressed by kann ai as in— 
vah kann ai bhifi boTti h 2 ? What sort of language does 
he speak ^ 

The word has also the force of adverbial negativization, when 
the interrogative sense is absent, as in— 
kann jine ? No one knows ? 

ip'ko aataaig kann ddr hS ? Good company is not away 
from you. 

kann has also the meaning of the Relative jo, as in— 

kann gayi ho anr kin-kin logoi ke pis gayi ho, yah 
koi nahii jin'ti, who may have gone and to what persons, 
is known to nobody. 

kyi is more indefinite and groups things while kann indivi¬ 
dualizes. Compare kann as an adjective in— 

yah kann pustak hS ? What book is this ? 
yah kyi puatak hS, rather suggests: What class of litera¬ 
ture does this book belong to ? 
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As a pronoun, it usually denotes things and animals, as yah 
kailii hal ? Who is this ? and, yah kyd hal ? What is this ? 

The following changes in the meaning of the word are due to its 
use as a different part of speech— 

Adv. ghoyd ky^ dsnyd havd ho gayi, ky^^^how well, 
hi^sak jiv mnjhe kyd mire^ge, kyi=why. 
slp^hi vahi^ kyi, ji. rahi hal, kyd= really ! 

Conj. ky^ atri, hyJi portty= whether men or women. 

kyi, also denotes several moods, as— 

Question, in kyd ve dvedge ? Will they come ? 

Negation, in kyi miUm ? We don’t know. 

Surprise, in vdLh, kyi kah'ndL, Bravo. 

Threat, in turn kyi aamjhe biu(he ho, lit. What do you 
think of yourself ? 

Confirmation, in ip kyi vahiA jieAge ? Will you really go 
there ? 


3« iii. Indefinite Prononns kol and kneh. 

koi (any) < Skt. koapi has the sense of ‘indescribable*. 

When used as a pronoun, it refers generally to persons and oc¬ 
casionally to things. Examples— 

koi hS? Is there any one ? koi kaUse j^n sak'tdi hal, how 
can any one know ? koi nahitb, none, as koi kuch nahifi kah'td, 
no one says anything, lit. anyone does not say something. 

koi originally means ^any*. But compare aab koi ap'oi bayii 
cdh'te halfi, all (persons) or every one, koi rahi hS, some one is 
going. In koi ap^ne desk mefi rahe koi par'desh, koi one, 
mere ghar koi dye hSd, koi = some people. 

kuch < Skt. kaahcit originally means “a certain”, ‘*some”, or 
‘‘a part”, as in kuch Ido, bring some (thing) or a part. 

Compare the other meanings of the pronominal kuch. In ham 
aab kneh jdn'te hald, aab kuch » everything. 

kuch always conveys, more or less distinctly, a partitive sense. 
Followed by a negative, koi means ‘no one’ and koch ‘nothing’, 
as in kjai ne use dekhd m abid, no one saw him, but kuch bh i 
nahid, nothing at all. 

When used adjectively, cither may denote both persons and things 
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and retain its original meaning. 

koi lar'kiL, any boy, kol ghar, any house. 

kvch laf*'ke, some boys, kitdi jal, some water. 

As an adverb koi as well as kuch undergoes various semantic 
changes. Examples— 

koi = about, in is meA koi 400 pr^fha hali^ it has about 
400 pages. 

kuch slightly, in tip kuch ghafi yi nahii, is the tem¬ 
perature slightly low or not ? 

kuch chofi hal, is a bit small, kuch buri lagi, felt a little 
ill ; etc. 

In meri hil kuch ua pdch» kuch = at all; and in laf'ki 
bahut kuch dSllf'ti hai, kuch == sufficiently. 


4, THE ADJECTIVE. 

(i) Attributive Adjectives. 

(ii) Predicative Adjectives. 

(iii) Adjective Equivalents. 

(iv ) Substantivization of Adjectives. 

( V ) Contextual change. 

( vi) Pronominal Adjectives of Quality. 

( vii) Pronominal Adjectives of Quantity. 
( viii) Numerals. 


4. i. Attributive Adjectives. 

Used attributively adjectives have fourfold effect on the nouns. 

(a) They distinguish one person or thing or one group of persons 
or things from others of the same class, as— 

lil ghoyi, red horse, mithi pini, sweet water, chofe aak- 
seni aihab, younger Saxena. 

(b) They restrict the meaning of nouns, as in merd ghar, my 
house, krBpa aarpa, cobra, havii jahijy air>ship. 

(c) They are classifying, as in pahir^ hill people, vttart 
bh&rat, northern India, tis'ri shrepi, third class. 

(d) They give some secondary information as in dajrilu ishvar. 
merciful God, sati aftd, the chaste Sita, pratdpi bhoj, the glqiiious- 
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Bhoja, pavitra gadkgi, the holy Ganges, m4k pashu, mute ani¬ 
mals, abodh bilak, innocent child, kdLli kaav^, black crow. In 
such cases the adjectives are used for suggestiveness and emphasis. 

Note that the above meanings are available even when adjectives 
qualify proper nouns. 


4. ii« Predicative Adjectives. 

Used predicatively, they express a. quality or state of persons or 
things. 

maiA ne sam'jhd vah mdrkha hal, I thought he is foolish, 
vah sabhd snrt'priy hal, that society is practically dead. 

In effect, the predicative adjective is an adverb. It appears like 
an adjective only with the auxiliary verb bond, to be* 


4. iii. Adjective Equivalents* 

Sometimes, other parts of speech have the same adjectival mean¬ 
ing as wc have considered above. 

1. Nouns (in apposition), as in vakil rdm'ndth. Vakil Ram- 
nath, m'ki mAA vidh'vA hii, his mother is widow. 

2. Pronouns, as in merd ghar, my house, vah rdjd, that 
king, koi atri, some woman, knn log, what people. 

3. Verbs, rarely, as bhar, fill, in aer bhar, about a seer, rdt 
bhar, the whole night. 

4* Adverbs, quite rarely, as keval, only, in keval atriydd, 
only women, keval ham, only we* 


4* iv. Subatantivissation of Adjectives* 

Substantivization of adjectives is an important cause of meaning- 
change (see “Concretion” p. 227), 

As a rule this substantivization is due to ellipsis. 

aacce=aacce mauuaya, the truthful, bard burod ae vair na 
kare, a bad person should do no evil to bad men* 

aab kah'te hSd, all say, aab aab log, all people, cdrod, the 
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four, UkhoA yA hundreds and thousands of men. 

(mBIIsam ineA)^ in cold (season). 
Substantivization is the sign of more specific classification as 
accho^, the good (oblique), baroili, the elderly people, din, wretched, 
patit, the depressed, abhiyokta, the accused, are restricted to per* 
sons, showing their social position or state. So also bdyhd, an old 
man, buyhiy^L, an old lady, pa^^^t, a learned person, bhag'vin, 
the fortunate personality, aundari, a beautiful woman, 
gore, whites, kdle, blacks, denote race. 

cini, Chinese, hinduatdLni, Indian, dest, native, etc. refer to 
race as well as language. 

sadsakrt, a^g'reji are limited to languages, 
bab'ri (deaf), gAAgA (dumb), gaAjii (bald), lai&g'f^ (lame) 
show physical deformity of persons and animals. 

priya (pi) (dear), mah'tar (chief), pitam (lover) denote personal 
relations. 


4. V. Conteactaal Change. 

Adjectives may take other meanings according as their settings 
change. Examples— 

As pronouns, in ek Imthd thdL dAs*rA khayd thi, one was 
sitting, the other was standing, ek ^ one man, di&s'rd == the other 
person; jaisd karoge vSsd bharoge, as you sow, so shall you reap, 
jaaad = jalsd kdm, and valsd = vaisd kdm. 

As adverbs, in ham thoye lay'Ce hauUi, we do not quarrel; 
vah udia bSthA hS, uddla = in a sad mood; mrg'chnne 
kaise nidhayak car rahe haiA,JiidhaiTAk =: fearlessly; shatm 
baribar bayh'ti cald A rahi hal, baribar = continuously. 

Punjabi is especially fond of such a usage. Punj. need u^h, rise 
up 9 but H. AAce utho, Punj. jhikkd ho, but H. nice ho, hendjoum. 

As Postpositions— 

nPtd, opposite, in fipA kdk ol'tdL jhil hS, the opposite of island 
is lake. 

pahle, first, in jdne se pahl^ before going, 
yogyat fit, in mere yogya koi aevd, any service for me. 
bardbar, equal, in lay'kd dd^mi ke bardbar dODyd, the 
boy ran with the man. 
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4. vi. Pronominal Adjectives of Quality. 

aisd, jiusi, v2si, kSsi, as adjectives of quality, denote likeness, 
as in— 

kSsd what sort of a man. 

jSsi kdm vSsi dim, Like work, like money. 

Ssi bit, such a thing, v2si gkar, that kind of house. 

Note how Ssi and jSsi become identical in meaning in yah ip 
j2se (2se) id'miyoi ki kim h2, this is the job of people like you. 

The same meaning is found in their use as pronouns. 

Ssi kab ho sak'ti hS ? How is this (lit. this like) possible ? 
jSsi karoge vSsi bharoge, as like you do, so like you gain. 

They have special signification in Ssi vSsi stri, a common* 
place woman, Ssi vSsi, ordinar>% Ssi vSsi bit, such an unmen¬ 
tionable thing, Ssi bhi kyi hS, there is nothing extra-ordinary 
about it. 

When these words are used as adverbs, the idea of manner or 
method is more prominent than that of resemblance. Compare— 

kSsi kim kiyi jiy (adj.), kim kSse kiyi jiy (adv.) 
jSse ko tSsi (pron.), jSse kaho vSse^kiyi jiy'gi (adv.) 

Note also the signification of Ssi (or Sse) bSfhi hid, I am 
doing nothing particular. 

si is the abridged form of Ssi. Compare tumhire Ssi 
manusya and turn si manufya = lit. you like man (a person 
like you). 

The variety of meanings in si is remarkable. It converts nouns 
to the meaning of adjectives showing likeness, as in citra si niri = 
a picture-like woman, ip se pavitra, holy as you (lit. you-like holy), 
tip si, feverish, dhuid si, something like smoke. 

It also denotes a shade of indefiniteness. 

With adjectives, it has an accessary idea of *a lesser degree of 
quality* as in English ‘-ish’, as, jvar-si, feverish, nili si dyiyi, a 
bluish bird. 

It adds intensity to adjectives which already denote ‘a lesser degree 
of quality*. 

thoyi si rofi, a very small quantity of bread, 
chofi si lar'ki, a very small girl. 

With verbs, it shows indefiniteness of action, as in ru£g mif 
Mi gayi hal, the colour is almost gone, ha^'td ad lagd, looked 
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almost smiling. 

Note that in these usages sd cannot be replaced by usd. 

4. vii. Pronominal adjectives of Quantity. 

There is nothing semantically peculiar about pronominal adjec¬ 
tives of quantity. But note the difference of meaning in the follow¬ 
ing usages: 

(a) As adjectives, they denote quantity when used in singular and 
number when used in plural— it'nd dddh, so much milk, but it'ne 
dd'mi, so many men; it'ni bdt^ so much matter, or so important, 
as in it'ni bdt na thi, it was not such an important thing, but 
it'ni bdted, so many things. 

(b) As pronouns, they have elliptical meaning-suggestion, as in 
it'ne med, in the meanwhile (time), kit'ne med, at how much 
(price), ve it'ue se the, he was only so much (in size). 

(c) As adverbs, they denote ‘excess’ and add an idea of quantity 
to quality— kit'nd acchd lay'kd hS, how good the boy is, it'ni 
chofi lay'ki, so little a girl! 


4. viii. Numerals. 

Of the numerals, ek (one) has quite a large number of meanings, 
as in— 

ek din aisd dyegd (some such day will come), 
ek sdth (all at once, together). 

ek dye, ek gaye (several people came and several have gone), 
kai ek (many, of various kinds). 

ek tumhdre hi dukh se dukha hald (only by your trouble 
are we miserable). 

das ek, son ek (about ten, about a hundred), 
donod kd ek rdp hal (both are alike). 

The other numerals have no peculiar semantics. 

The indefiniteness of number is denoted in the combinations of 
numerals, as— 

ek ddh, a few, do edr, two or four (a few), das ek (about ten). 


etc. 
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doHloy tin-tin, two each, three each, do-do kar'ke, tin-tin 
kar'ke, two by two, three by three, etc. are idiomatic usages in 
Hindi. 

Compare the difference in the meaning of dds'rdL din (second 
day) and dds're din (next day), dds're din, tis're din, etc. also 
make adverbs meaning ‘on the second day^ ‘on the third day’, etc. 


5. THE ADVERB. 

( i) Adverbialization. 

(ii) Contextual changes of Meaning. 

The adverb as used in Hindi covers more than its name signifies, 
kdd, yes, and nahid, no, yahdLiii, here, vahdA, there, ab, now, kab, 
when, for example, do not appear in any special manner to qualify 
the verb. Yet these and many other adverbs do furnish informa¬ 
tion closely connected with that which the verb conveys. 


5* i. Adverbialization. 

Adverbial meaning may be derived from several parts of speech : 

(a) Nouns, as in— 

pdz, near, derived from Skt. pdrshva, side, in gAAv pis hS, 
the village is near, mere pis io, come towards me (adverb 
of place), divili pis i gas, the Dewali came up (adverb 
of time). 

nishcay (belief), certainly, in miui is kim ko nishcay 
nahii kar sak'ti, I cannot, of course, do it. 

sac, truth = truly, in sac kaho. 

patthar, stone = never, in turn patthar jin'te ho, you do 
not know at all. 

In this connection may also be noted adverbial phrases which are 
simple nouns in some case. Nouns in instrumental and ablative 
cases are most common, as krodh sc, angrily, kis prakir se, how, 
namrati se, gently, inanda se, well, happily. Nouns in locative 
case are also available, as anta mei, finally, vistav mei, truly, 
ige, in front, psche, behind, paJi'le^ first, etc. There are many 
adverbs which have come down from such Sanskrit forms as tal^ 
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down, akile, early. Compare Sindhi mathe, upon; Beng. ekhane 
(this moment), now ; Punj. ethe (at this place), here, etc. Nouns in 
accusative, used as adverbs, are comparatively few, as ek din, on a 
certain day, us samay, at that time. 

(b) Adjectives, as in— 

acchd, well, vah.acchd gitl hS, she sings well, 
tez, rapid, vah tez dsnyi, he ran fast. 

(hik, right, dp'ne (hik kah^ you said rightly, 
bayd, big, bayd acchi dd'mi hal, he is a very good man. 
nissandeh, doubtless, vah nissandeh soyd hud hai, he is 
doubtlessly asleep. 

(c) Pronouns, as in— 

kuch, some, vah kuch acchd haS, he is slightly better, 
kyd (what) how, mSd use kyd sam'jhddd, how should I 
tell him! 

(d) Verbs (rarely), as in— 

phir, move, phir kyd hud ? What happened then ? 
cdhe, wished, cdhe jo ho, whatsoever may happen, 
bhar, fill, pydri ne ddkhed bhar kar kahd, the beloved said 
with eyes full of tears. 

dp'ke dne bhar ki der hal, waiting just for your arrival. 
Participles and conjunctive verbs also mean adverbs, as rote-rote 
so gayd, the child went to sleep, weeping ; khd kar so gayd, went 
to sleep after taking meals, etc. 

(e) Note how postpositions and adverbs exchange meaning. In 

IS ke nice kyd hal ? nice ^ under, vah nice gird, nice = 
down; dge calo, dge = forward, ghar ke dge, dge = in front of. 


5. ii. Contextual Changes of Meaning. 

The semantic changes in the various uses of adverbs may be 
noted in the following examples— 

(1) 3 rahdd in nankar yahdd rah'td hS means *here* or Hhis 
place’; jahdd tak ho sake, so far as possible ; kahdd tak (ginddd> 
how far; nsnkar bhdi ke yahdd rah'td hal, yahdd means <at’ 
(postposition); yahdd tak ki, so much so that (conjunction). 

(2) The changes in the meaning of kahid are interesting. It 
generally means ‘anywhere*, or ‘somewhere*. But in mujh se vah 
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kahid suklii kabi^ means ‘much more*, kahii& habsi na 
ho, kahih means fear’, and patthar bhi kahidk pasij'te halA ? 
kahi]& means ^ever’. 

In the last example it becomes an adverb of time. 

Note the suggestiveness of kabdliEi in kak^A riji bhoj kahi^ 
gaAgd tell, there is a great difference between Bhoja, the King, and 
Gangu, the oil-presser; msuA kakii&i sak'ti ht/kk, I cannot go. 

(3) kab is an adverb of time and means ‘when*, as in nsnkar 
kab dyegi, when will the servant come ? kab tak how long. 

jab and tab are identical in meaning in kkp yah karei& tab 
(jab) mSiSi bhi jkknkki&L, do this then I may also realize. 

to is derived from tab and has the same meaning as in to kyi 
hui, what happened then ? But it specializes in such expressions as 
in yah to kisi ne dekhd hi nahih, to means ‘of course* and in 
kh^ to lo, to has the sense of ‘just*. 

(4) The postpositional adverbs are used for time as well as place. 
Examples— 

gidv pis hal, the village is near (in distance), divili pis hai,. 
the Diwali is near (in time). 

ipar bSfho, sit up (above or on), ek mahini ipar ho gayi, 

it is over a month, ipar se us'ki patra iyi, after that came his 
letter. 

ige calo, go forward, ige dekhi jiy'gi, it will be seen in the 
future, ige dekh, see in front, ige bhi ip ko kahi thi, I had 
told you even before. 

Note how ige and piche become identical in meaning in— 

ige dekhi jiy'gif piche dekhi jiy'gi» we shall see to it 
afterwards. 

(5) hi is an intensive adverbial particle, added to many, if not 
all, words of all parts of speech. It has the meaning of ‘just* or 
‘definitely’, or ‘even’. 

rim hi i jiye, just Rima may come up. 

jiti hi thi, I was just going. 

mnjhi se pich lete, you could ask even me. 

abhi (ab hi), just now, kahidk (kahii hi), anywhere. 

acchi hi hid^ it was, of course, good. 

ghar ke pis hi, definitely close to the house. 

c^ihe rim hi ho^ even if it be Rima. 

It singles out and restricts the word which it qualifies, as— 
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rAwa hi A jtiye, it suggests exclusion of other persons, 
acchd hi hud at once suggests that it was anyhow not bad. 
mujhi se pdch Icte i.e. if you could not ask anybody else, 
you could at least ask nae. 

At times it only emphasizes the meaning of the previous words, as 
vah hS hi nahid, he is not here, 
mujhi ko mdroge ? Will you strike me. 

The meanings of* the following adverbial phrases are noteworthy : 
vSse hi. in the same manner, in vSse hi kar lo. 
va3se hi, by chance, in ye kitdbed vaise hi mil gaid. 
yon hi, uselessly, yod hi phedk diyd. 
kyod nahid, yes, certainly. 


6. POSTPOSITIONS. 

( i) Semantic Variations. 

(ii) Nouns and Verbs as Postpositions. 

(iii) Adverbial Postpositions. 

{ iv ) Postpositions understood. 

Dr. Kellogg has pointed out that many of the Hindi postposi* 
tions were originally nouns. It is not our concern here to trace the 
origin of each of these forms. Semantically, postpositions are the 
result of the law of specialization. They have now rid themselves of 
their original meaning in order to become suggestive rather than 
significative. They are not mere grammatical instruments ; They 
have a strong effect on the relation of words and their meanings. 


6. i. Semantic Variations. 

We shall take some of the most important postpositions the 
meanings of which have changed violently and covered a large 
variety of relationships. 

ko shows the accusative case in yah patra us'ko bhej do, 
send this letter to him. It relates to the object proper. It is used 
for the accusative of place in vah ghar ko gayd, he went towards 
his house, and for the accusative of time in rdt ko| at night, ahdm 
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ko 9 in the evening. It signifies the dative of purpose in vah nahine 
ko gayA, he went for bathing, the dative of recipient in bacce ko 
dm do, give mangoes to the child, and the dative of possession or 
acquisition in vidvdnod ko itikds kd prem thd, the scholars 
had love for history. 

In Braj, ko stands for the possessive kd, of. The same meaning 
is implied in the adverbial phrases un'ko gaye hue das din bit 
gaye, ten days have passed since his departure, becdre ko sdri rdt 
tafap'te biti, the poor man had the whole night passed in distress, 
in standard Hindi. 

The following are the peculiar usages of ko in Hindi— ^tum ko 
cifthi mill, you received the letter; bdlak ko yah pustak paf h'ni 
cdhiye, the boy should read this book ; mujhe khdnd khdnd hai, 
I have to take meals ; pustak pa^rh^ne ko man kar'td hs5, lit. 
the mind likes to read the book ; rdm ko krodh d gayd, Rama got 
turn ko kyd cintd hsS, what worry have you ? mujk ko 
gdnd dtd htu, I know singing. 

se is another (adverbial) postposition which has a variety of 
meanings, as distance in afak se ka|ak (from Attock to Cuttack), 
instrument in hrday se daydln (tender by heart), difference in yah 
kap'fd us se alag hsu (this cloth is different from that), object in 
rdm se pdchd (asked Rdma), source in khdn se edddi nikal'ti hS 
(silver is obtained out of a mine), agent in guru se shikfd pdi 
(received education from a teacher), accompaniment in sab se mel 
rakho, (keep friendship with all), continuance in bahut dinod se 
(since many days), duration in tin din se (for three days), cause 
in dp'ke darshanod se (on account of seeing you), relationship in 
us'ko buldne se kyd kdm (what is the use of calling him), com¬ 
parison in mujh se ba^h'kar (better than me), etc. 

On account of certain verbs, se is used accusatively, as in rdm 
ne mujh'se kahd or pdchd, Rdma said to, asked, me. 

It has the adverbial sense as denoted by Eng. -ly in dhydn se, 
(attentively), shraddhd se (devotedly), man se (heartily), etc. 

se is pleonastic in dhire se (slowly). 

This se is different from -se ‘like’ in rdm-se putra (a son like 
Rdma), the latter having been derived from aise. 

med » in (place), in ghar med | through, in ban med ; inside. 
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in skilkl mei&y ghar meA; among, in striyoili meA padmini; 
by, in b^tod med aydnd; between, in bhii bhii med ; for, in da 
due med ; within, in ek gkapfe med. 

par = on, in klid| par ; above, in idiat par ; at, in ddri par ; 
in, in ghar par ; towards, in is prashna par dhydn do ; on the 
bank of, in tdldb par ; for, in do rupaye par imdii kho diyd ^ 
on account of, in mere bol'iie par ; after, in bdp par gayd ha3 ; 
in spite of, in sam'jhdne par bhi. 

tak = upto (distance), in bandras tak; to, in bdlak se vrddha 
tak ; upto (limit), in das rupaye tak ; at all (adverbial), in us'ne 
dekhd tak nahid ; even, in hindi tak nahi^ j4n'ti. 

kd, ke, ki have the largest variety of meanings. They make 
adjectival relationship in a number of cases when, for example— 

(i) used with materials they describe their ‘make’, as in lak'ri ki 
gkori, wooden horse, sone ke gah'ne, golden ornaments, kd(h 
ki had^iyd, wooden kettle, lobe ki zanjir, an iron chain. 

(ii) used with proper names of places they express origin or 
habitat, as in praydg ke amVdd, guavas of Prayag, or Idhailr kd 

'mi, a man from Lahore. 

(iii) used with names of living beings, they denote possession in 
rdm kd ghar, Rdma’s house; connection of responsibility, in kis 
ke hastdk^ar, whose signature ; relation of kinship, in gdy kd 
baccd, cow’s young; relation of office, in rdm'pur kd kot'vdl^ 
Kotwal of Rampur ; relation of price or quality, in do palse kd 
dahi, curd for two pice; relation of time, in do din kd meld, a 

air for two days. 

(iv) used figuratively as in kdfh kd ulld, an arrant fool, mitti 
kd pidjar, the human body. 

Besides, they add the following significations— 

Objective, as in pakyi ke Idne ki djdiyd, permission to bring 
the bird, lay'ke ke capat lagd di, he gave a slap to the boy. 

Genitive, as in pitd kd pydr, father’s love, ashok kd rdjya, 
Ashoka’s government, dp kd makdn, your house. 

Instrumental, as in bhdkh kd mdrd, starved by hunger, dddh 
kd jald, burnt by milk, janma kd daridri, pauper by birth. 

Ablative, as in bambai kd cald, started from Bombay. 
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Dative, as in palse kt cini, sugar for a pice, savAri kA AAf, a 
camel for riding. 

In a number of idiomatic phrases kd has special meanings which 
are, in fact, due to ellipsis. Examples— 

kd denotes age in cdr makine kd baccd, a child of four 
months ; measure, in das bighe kd khet, a field of 10 acres ; place 
or possession, in un'ke ck laf'kd hS, they have a son or lit. there 
is a boy in their house; and so on. 

kd and ke not only signify the difference of singular and plural, 
they also suggest a great difference in meaning. Compare— 
sab kd sab, the whole, and sab ke sab, all (severally), 
jhup^a kd jhup^^f whole of the (one) group, and jbunda 


ke jhtt^a, many groups. 

rdjd kd mukaf pdte hi, as soon as he obtained the king’s 
crown, and rdjd ke miikot pdte hi, when the king ob¬ 


tained his crown. 


6. ii. Nouns and Verbs as Postpositions. 

Certain nouns, adjectives used as nouns, and verbs in Hindi 
make typically NIA postpositions, generally with ke, ki (of) and 
sometimes with se (from) or (by). They present an interesting 
semantic incidence. Compare— 

sadg, company, dp ke sadg, along uAth you (lit. in your 
company). 

sdth, company, bdp ke sdth, unih his father. 

hdth, hand, nSOkar ke hdth, through (by hand of) his servant. 

pds, side, ghar ke pds, mar the house. 

bal, force, sir ke bal, head d^ovinwards. 

artha, purpose, dp ke artka yak sampatti kal, this property 
is/or you. 

kdra^, reason, dp ke kdratb dm to you. 
ketu, cause (now obsolete), same as ke kdrap above, 
jagak, place, cap'rdsi ki jagah, in place of the peon, 
bhitar, inside, ghar ke bhitar, in the house, 
bdhar, outside, ghar ke bdhar, out of the house, 
apekfd, regard, uslci apekfd yak ckotd 1^, this is smaller 
than (lit. in regard to) thau 
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dvdrA, means, rdLm ke dviri, by Rdma or through Rima. 
or, side, uttar ki or, towardx the north, 
khitir, sake, be(e ki khdLtir, for (the sake of) his son. 
bhidtl, manner, kal ki bh^Ati, like yesterday. 

The following are adjectives, but as the genitive ke or ki shows> 
they a re used as nouns in the examples below— 

atirikta, excessive, is ke atirikta, besides this, 
anur&p, similar, samay ke anurdp, in accordance with times, 
anukifkl, favourable, dip ke annkdl, in favour of. 
adhin, subordinate, rdiji ke adhin, under the king, 
ul'tdi, reverse, is se ul'fi kAm, work contrary to this, 
pdkrva, former, samay se pdkrva, before time. 
barAbar, equal, Ap ke barAbar, like you. 
vip'rit, opposite, is ke vip'rit, contrary to this, 
viruddba, opposite, vAyu ke virnddha, agdnst wind, 
yogya, able, fit, kul ke yogya, worthy of the family. 
samAn, equal, same as ‘barAbar^ above. 
sarikhA, equal, (now obsolete) same as ‘barAbar* above. 

We can now endorse with authority the opinion of Dr. Kellogg 
that most of the postpositions are originally nouns some ol which 
have been truncated beyond recognition. If morphologists could 
retrace original nouns of such postpositions, their sematological 
study would be very interesting. 

Of the verbs, liye, taking, means ‘for* and mAre, beating, kar'ke,. 
having done, mean *on account oP, when used postpositionally, as 
in Ap ke liye, for you, cAhoA ke mAre, on account of the mice, ia 
kar'ke, on account of this. 


6. iiL Adverbial Poatpoaitions. 

In OIA and MIA, the locative case was commonly used to form 
adverbs. In the cases noted above, the locative case-ending in the 
Hindi words has dropped, but the locative sense is in tact. In the 
following adverbs, the locative affix is reminiscent of the OIA 
usage, bharoae, relying on, lekhe, in account, pal'te) badle, in 
exchange, aAm'ne, in front, tale, or nice, lit. in the low place 
(below). Age, in front, piche, lit. in back (behind), and such other 
words are nouns in locative case with -e ending, but they are 
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semantically used as adverbs. When used as postpositions, they 
change meaning. As a matter of fact, such a postposition is a 
modifier of the verb. But the difference in the meaning of forms with 
and without ke is important in the following— 

^ge calo, go forward, vivih ke ige, before the marriage, 
piche hafo, move back, ghar ke piche, behind the house, 
bihar jio, go out, shakd ke bihar, beyond power, 
tom nice gire, you fell down, us'ke nice kysk pafi hail ? 
What is lying under it ? 

pAu Ao, come near, nn'ke p^s raba^ hS, he has a rubber, 
pahle khdL I 09 first eat, khine ke pah'le, before meals, 
eim'ne come forward, rdLjd ke sim'ne, in front of the king. 

In some cases, se and meilk distinguish fine shades of meanings, 
as in— 

ghar ke dLge, in front of the house, and ghar se dge, farther 
from the house. 

ine ke pah'le» just before coming, and ine se pahie, before 
coming. 

nagar ke bihari outside (near) the city, and nagar se bdhar,, 
away from the city. 

ia ke mce, under it, and is se nice, still below it. 
is ke t&par, on it, and is se likpar, upper, 
ke, in the above examples, denotes simple postpositional relation* 
ship and se denotes the comparative degree. 


6 . iv. Postpositions understood. 

In a large number of expressions, usage has elided postpositions 
which are just implied. Examples— 

vah tin sdU ba^d hS, he is older by three years, 
sdri rdt kdm kar^td rahd, he kept working (during) the whole 
night. 

vah cir kdl jdg'td rahd, he kept waking for long time, 
vah kal rdt mar gayd, he died (at) last night, 
sab ap'ne ghar gaye, all went to their respective homes, 
dp ap'ni ddkhod dekh lets, you could see with your own eyes. 

ek vidh'vd ha! jo ap'ne hi ghar rah'ti has, there is a 
widow who lives in her own house. 
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7. CONJUNCTIONS. 

(i) The Copulative. 

(ii) The Disjunctive. 

(iii) The Adversative. 

(iv ) The Hypotactical. 

( V ) Conjunctions understood. 

The term ‘conjunction’ does not explain or cover the scope of the 
words included under the name. Indian Grammarians extend the 
scope by using two names, saAyojak (Conjunction) and vibhdljak 
(Disjunction). But even this does not fully meet the whole range 
of meanings conveyed by them. The classification of Dr. Kellogg 
is semantically and syntactically more important. The following 
$tudy is based on the lines indicated in his Grammar of Hindi 
Language. 


7. i. The Copulative. 

BDr is the simple copula used paratactically, as in tin snr cdr 
sit, three and four make seven, rim nr lakfmay^ Rima and 
Lak^mai^a, ghar io nr kim karo, come home and do your work. 

It has a special syntactical meaning in certain uses. 

As a pronoun in kuch nr, anything else, koi nr, any other, 
nr ki nr, different. 

As an adjective in nr im lio» bring more mangoes, nr kim 
kar lo, do some different or other work. 

As a pronominal adjective in lalld i gayi, nr knn iyegi 
(Lallu has come, who else is expected). 

As an adverb in yah nr bhi ac^i hS, it is still better. 

Sometimes ambiguity is caused as in such expressions as mSii 
iii BUT kSIlsi jiye may be understood to mean: I come, who 

will go ?’* or “May I come ? Who else will go ?”. 

With verbs, it denotes sequence of actions, one following another. 
Examples— 

vah i gayi hal nr rahegi bhi, he has come and he will 
stay here, too. 

khio nr cale io, eat and come on. 

In such expressions it does not have the cumulative meaning. 
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7« ii. The Disjunctive. 

The disjunctive conjunctions present a variety of meanings. 
Ordinarily they involve the question of choice, as in rdm yd (or) 

(vd» athVd) shydm; meri bdted acchi lag'ti hald vd «aihid ? 

Do you like my talk or not ? log cdh'te haid ki nahsd ? Do 
the people wish it or not ? 

The same meanings are expressed by repeating the conjunction 
with every alternative. 

yA.either.or, in yd gadgd med kdd marddgi yd 

vif khd Iddgi. 

na.na, neither.nor, in na hindd hS na musal'mdn. 

cdhe.cdhe, whether.or, in cdhe dve cdhe na dve. 

S., also Punj. bhdved (lit. one may wish). 

kyd.kyd, whether.or, kyd stri k 3 rd puruf. 

In some expressions there is only one disjunction between two 
alternatives, and it is more emphatic. Compare hindd ae layed na 
gabra ae vSr kared, we neither quarrel with the Hindu nor have 
enmity with the fire-worshipper, or kare cdhe na kare, he may do 
it or not. 

These conjunctions also denote other meanings in special 
syntaxes. In bandraa yd kdahi (Benares or Kashi), it is used 
in apposition. In yd bandraa ths yd aun'adn hal (It was then 
Benares, now it is all desolate), it shows contrast. In na tom die 
na yah upadrav khayd hotd (Neither you had come, nor would 
have this calamity happened), it shows condition. 


7. ill. The Adveraadve. 

The adversative ‘but’ is expressed by par, magar, parantu, 
varan and kintn. magar (from Persian) and par have the force of 
exceptive, as in edr phal kdfe magar (par) keval ek acchd 
nik'ld, Four fruits were cut but only one turned out to be good, 
parantu is a strong adversative, meaning ‘but’ with a capital B. 

parantu yadi viedr kar dekhd jdye...But if we think deeply, 
varan has often more of a cumulative than adversative force, na 
keval rupaye hi diye varan vastra bhi ddn klye^ he gave not 
only money but also clothes, kintu is often equal to parantu. 
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Occasionally it approximates in meaning to varan (Skt. varam)^ 
as in malik keval sai&perd nahid hdd kintu bhdf d kd kavi bhi 
hddt, I am not only a snake-charmer but also a poet. 

Punjabi also distinguishes between par or epar, but, and 
hatthod, but rather. The latter involves a greater contrast. 
Compare oh d tdd geyd par (epar) cadgd nahid hoyd, he has, 
of course, come, but it is not good, and oh nahid dyd, hatthod 
cadgd ho 3 rd, he has not come, but it is rather good. 


7. iv. The HypotacticaL 

Of the hypotactical conjunctions, which show subordination, 
we have four semantic categories : (a) the hypothetical or con¬ 
ditional yadi or jo (agar), if, (b) the concessive yadyapi (jo. 

bhi), although, (c) the explanaiive or causal ki and kyodki^ 
because, and (d) the illative to, therefore. Of these jo, to and ki 
have important semantic variations. 

(a) The various meanings of jo may be noted. 

jo td man ki sacci hS... if you are truthful by heart... 
jo yah bdt na thi to... when this was not the matter, then... 
yah kisi ki sdmarthya nahid jo us'kd sdm'nd kare. It is 
not in the power of anybody that he should face him. 
mnjhe mar'nd nahid jo tumhdrd pak^a kardd ? Have 
I not to die/tTT which I should favour you ? 
vah jo bnldtd hsu to mujhe jdnd hi payegd, Because he calls 
me, I shall have to go. 

jo mujhe dp tydg bhi ded, (Even) though you foresake me. 

(b) ki is the Persian equivalent for jo. In Hindi it is commonly 
used as an explanative, the original sense being altogether suppressed, 
e.g. maid ne kahd ki yah {hik hal, I said that it was right. 

It has a variety of special meanings, as in jdoge ki nahid ? 
will you go or not ?; maid nahid ufh aak'td ki mere sir med 
piyd hs3, 1 cannot rise far I have headache, ham tumhed bhej^te 
haid ki turn kdm kar do. We send you so that (or, in order that), 
you may do this work. Often ki would be rendered by the word 
^saying’ as in vah mandtd rahd ki kal khdnd na khd aakedge. 

ki is used pleonastically in vah jo ki baithd hS, he who is. 
fitting. 
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(c) to < tau < tao < tado < tatah indicates result, as in— 
yadi vah i, gayi to mSd jdddgd, If he turns up then I snail 
go, or to kahid jAn then, after all, we were freed. 

The pronoun so or so to and the conjunction to are equivalent 
in meaning when used as illative conjunctions, as in vah jo d gayd, 
so (to) mujhe jitni. hi payegi. As he has come up, so I shall have 
to go. 

to also has the sense of ‘indeed’, when it is not a conjunction, as 

in do to sahi, do come, or in jagat kd kartd to vah hS, He, 

indeed, is the creator or (hik to hal, it is, of course, right. 


7. V. Conjunctions Understood. 

Sometimes conjunctions are omitted in expression but readily 
understood in meaning, as in— 

bhale bare ki pah'cdn, distinction between good and evil, 
jay siydrdm, victory to Sitd and Rdma. 
dukh sukh kd dene vdld, the giver of sorrow and joy. 
dye dye, na dye na hi dye, he may or may not come, 
garam hi nahid kay'vd bhi hS, it is not only hot but also 
bitter. 

Modern Hindi rests semantically on a sounder basis for having a 
distinctive set of conjunctions. Punjabi je may mean ‘if* or ‘that’, 
kadi may mean 4f ’ or ‘whatever’, jdd may mean *when* or ‘or’. 


8. INTERJECTIONS. 


8. Interjections. 

There is nothing particular in the meaning of interjections except 
that some of them may be used to express various kinds of feelings, as 
are may express address, surprise, contempt or anger, as in are, 
idhar do, O, come here, are yah kyd ? O, What is this ? are hat 
re, O you, get away, are td k9Rn hotd hS Ssd, O, Who are you 
like that ? 

oh expresses surprise mingled with sorrow or it is a self-reminder. 
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or it may signify joy. As a rule, the significations of several inter¬ 
jections depend upon intonation, including pitch. 

Similar variety of meaning is found in ah'hdL which may express 
sorrow, admiration, surprise or joy, or rim rim, or vih, which 
may indicate nearly any emotion. 

Some of the interjections have fixed meanings as dhlk, fie. 
dhanya, bravo, chih, chi chi, away, away, etc. 


9. THE VERB. 

( i) Semantic Function of the Verb. 

The Sense and Mood of the Verb — The Intransitive — 
The Transitive Forge. 

(ii) Compound Verbs. 

The Ancillaries — Close and Loose Compounds. 

(iii) Tenses and Moods. 

Modal and Temporal Conditions ~ Semantic Tense — 
Futurity Defined. 

{iv ) The Voice. 

Thb Prayooas — The Two Voices. 

( v ) The Infinitive. 

As A Noun — Futurity. 

( vi) Participles. 

As Adverbs — As Verbs — Active and Passive — Further 
Semantic Changes. 


9. L Semantic Function of the Verb. 

The verb is a very important piart of speech syntactically. It is 
the basis of all expression.* Although there are verbless sentences 
and the verb may be expressed by other words or gestures, the 
verbal idea is always present in every sentence. 

THE SENSE AND MOOD OF A VERB. It is believed by all gram¬ 
marians that a verb is expressive of action or it denotes being. 
This •doing’ or ‘being* may signify— 


*bhdvapr^dhdnamdkhyitam« 
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(a) positiveness as in jiti hal, the boy goes, gtkyi. thi, 

had gone. 

(b) probability, as in u^iiye, the boy may lift; terl 

jay ko, may you win. 

(c) order, as in jio, go ; vakAA mat bSthiye, do not sit there. 

(d) doubt, as in vah jiti, hogi, he may be going; gayd 
hogiy he might have gone. 

(e) condition, as in mere pis hoti to de deti, if I had it, I 
would have given it. 

We may further classify the verb in two ways according to the 
general scope of its meaning and usage. First, a verb denotes a 
single action or happening, or it involves the compounded idea of 
two actions. Examples— 

Simple verb mSi gayi, 1 went, ji rahi hiu, he is going. 

Compound verb mSd ne rakh diyi, 1 placed it away, vah 
udhar ji bal(hi, he went and sat there. 

The verb may be further classified into transitive and intransi¬ 
tive according as it involves the object or the subject for the com¬ 
pletion of its meaning. There are verbs which must be transitive, 
such as causals, and verbs which must be intransitive. Yet there 
is a large number of verbs which may be either transitive or 
intransitive according to their relationship or function in the 
sentence. Compare— 

maid shabda sun'td hdd, 1 hear a sound, and, maid sun 
sak'td hdd, I can hear. 

mSd vdkya bol'td hdd, I utter a sentence, and, gddgd 
boFtd ha3, the dumb man speaks. 

mSd pd^h payh'td hdd, 1 read the *lesson, and, mSd 
payh'td hdd, 1 read. 

n^d ne use lal'cdyd, I tempted him, and, merd js lal'cdyd, 
my heart was tempted. 

THE INTRANSITIVE. The intransitive verb has four semantic 
varieties, namely (a) the Active Intransitive, (b) the Neutral, (c) the 
Incomplete and (d) the Impersonal. 

The active intransitive verb refers only to the subject for the 
completion of its meaning, as in rdm athd, Rdma woke up, mSd 
Mtcjddgd, I shall send, ve dnye, they ran. 
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A neuter verb implies a state for which the subject is not respon¬ 
sible on account of any activity of his or its, e.g. us'kd sir dukh'ti 
kS, his head aches, cakki caVti haly the mill works. Compare 
also dehli d gayi, Delhi has come. 

By incomplete verbs we msan to imply such intransitive verbs 
as do not convey full meaning, without an adjunct in apposition, 
as vah divdn ban gayd, he made (became) a Diwan, vah cor 
dikh'td hal, he looks a thief, vah bimdr rahd, he remained ill, 
ghoyd csnpdyd hal, the horse is a quadruped, etc. 

In form, the impersonal verb is passive, but there is no gram¬ 
matical nominative or psychological accusative governed by it. It 
is, in fact, the passive use of the intransitive verb. Compare— 
us se khdyd nahid jdtd, but Eng. 'He cannot eat’, 
kyd mujh se jdgd jdy'gd ? Eng. 'Can 1 keep waking’ ? 
ham se cup nahid rahd gayd. We could not keep silent. 

Note that this form involves the idea of practicability or possibility 
and obligation, and it has specific signification, too. 

THE TRANSITIVE FORGE. The transitive force does not limit itself 
to.the establishment of a link between the verb and the object or 
complement; it restricts the meaning of the verb itself. Compare— 

maid dekh'td hdd, 1 see, and, miud use dekh'ne jd rahd 
hdd, 1 am going to see him. 

maid khdtd hdd, I eat, and, msud cdval khdtd hdd, 1 

eat rice. 

maid pitd hdd, I drink, and, maid pdni pitd hdd, I drink 
water. 

In this connection it may be noted that most of the verbs were 
first intransitive to which transitive meaning and often transitive 
form for the sake of semantic distinction and clarity were given 
later. tOF'nd (< (df^nd), to break, pho^'iid (< phdf'nd), to 
dash into pieces, hildnd (< hiFsid), to move, chil'nd, (< chU'nA), 
to peel, and a host of other transitive verbs are derived from 
intransitive forms. 

The causals are also transitive forms, but they are distinguished 
semantically. The true causal verb indicates the causing of another 
to do something instead of doing it oneself, e.g. kar^nd, to do, 
kardnd, to cause another to do. Hindi has only two kinds of 
causals : First causals infixed with • and second causals infixed 
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’With -avdL- as kar^lnd, kar'vAiti, < kar'nd, to do. 

But there are transitive verbs in Hindi which are causal in 
form but active in meaning, such as ^vhonA (from to 

drown, ukhdLf'nd (from ukhaf'nd), to uproot, sudhir'ni (from 
sudhar'ndL), to reform, uthind (from ufh'nd), to raise, rok'nd 
(from rak'nd), to stop, chil'ni (from chil'nd), to peel, bacdnd 
(from bac'ni), to save, ghorai (from ghul'nd), to mix. 

There are, however, two distinctive causal meanings in some 
forms, as— 

bacce ko nahl^ndi, to cause the baby to bathe, 
bacce ko nahaFvdnd, to cause another to cause the baby to 
bathe. 

bacce ko kbilind, to cause the boy to play or eat. 
bacce ko khirvdnd, to cause another to cause the boy to 
play or eat. 

So aslo pildnd, pilVdad from pind, to drink, suldnd, survdnd 
from sond, to sleep, bifhdnd, bith'vdnd from biufh'nd, to sit, 
sildnd, sirvdnd from aind, to sew, dhuldnd, dbul'vdnd from 
dhond, to wash, dildnd, dil'vdnd from dendi to give, etc. 

Compare S. gbd, wound, gbdrd, cause to wound, gbdrdrd, 
cause another to cause to wound, dhdiigiu, to suck the breast, 
^Ihdrdipu, to cause the child to suck, dhdrdrdinu, to cause 
another to cause the child to suck. 

In not a few cases the original causal meaning is now forgotten 
and replaced by a transitive meaning. Examples— 

pafhdiid, to teach, actually meant Ho cause another to read’, 
jagdnd, to awaken, meant Ho cause another to wake up’, 
ufhdnd, to lift, meant ‘to cause another (thing or person) to 
rise’. 

sam'jhdnd, to explain, once meant Ho cause another to 
understand’. 


9. ii« Cbmpoand Verbs. 

Hindi as well as other Modern lA languages has a remarkably 
important set of verbs which, when compounded with other verbs, 
give up their own character or signification and serve to tone the 
force of the preceding verb or somewhat modify its sense. 
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THE ANCaLLARlES. The compound verbs are the result of the law 
of specialization. In Sanskrit we had desiderative, frequentative, 
repetitive and other forms. Like postpositions, these ancillary verbs 
are more independent and handy instruments than the modal and 
temporal terminations or root-modifying prefixes. Dr. S. K. Chatterji 
thinks (ODBL. p. 1050) that they are, perhaps, a contribution of 
Dravidian in the formation of Modern Indo-Aryan speeches. It may 
be pointed out that compound verbs are very regular in Persian, 
too, for which see the chapter on Idioms. 

It may be difficult to find a term which would exactly express 
the idea added by the secondary verb, but approximately— 

(a) deni, adds intensity, completeness, permission or benefaction 
to another, thus retaining in the last two senses the idea of ‘giving’, 
e.g. pheAk dendL, to throw away, nikil deni, to turn out forcibly, 
ka(i deni, to remove completely, jine deni, to let go, cal diyi, 
died, darahan deni, to show oneself. Compare rakh'ni, to put, 
and rakh deni, to lay by. Compare Guj. nir'vi deo, throw (it) 
away, Mar. (ikin de, throw it away, Punj. sa| de, throw away, 
Beng. bkeiige deni, to break fully. 

(b) leni adds reflection, appropriation, and completeness of 
action affecting oneself. Compare ofk lo, wrap yourself up, and 
41 iiik lo, cover (this thing) up; psni, to drink, pi leni, to drink 
up (completely), nim le leni, to repeat the name (of God). 

(c) ini implies doing a thing and coming back after having 

done, and thus has a certain sense of completing an action, as in 
dekh io, go and see and come back. In Guj. it has the sense of 
^becoming ’ ivai, to become spoilt. Also compare H. 

mnjke payh'ni iti ha!, I know reading, and Mar. mi jitid 
yeto, I can go. 

(d) jini adds finality and continuation, and also retains the 
sense of ‘going’. Compare khini, to eat, and khi jinA, to eat 
up, kim ho gayi, the work is done, vah likh'tA jitA hS may 
mean ‘he goes on writing*, or ‘he writes on while going.’ vah 
roti jiLti hS, he goes weeping. Compare S. vahthi va^'t^iiii. 
to take off, cay'thi vahj' 911 ^ to go ascending; Beng. boke jiihi, 
to go on chattering. 

It also shows passive action, as in H. khiyA gayA. was eaten. 

(e) vlh'nA shows suddenness, as in bol vth'ni, to speak up, 

kdhp to tremble by alarm, tmiik wth'ndi, to be surtled. 
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(f) b2(li'iidL suggests suddenness of completion with a shade of 
irrevocability, and undesirability, as in mdir biutk'sid, to beat 
unintentionally, snsSiii kah Iwflidl, 1 was obliged to say but I was 
sorry, kho baith'ndL, to lose for good, etc. 

(g) adds force as in phor to smash into pieces, 

mdir to beat to death, pbif 4^1'iii, to tear away, kar 

to finish at once. The idea of to place, is still felt, 

kar really means *to do it and place it away’ i.e. ‘to do away 

with a thing.’ Compare Beng. pheld in mnehe pheld, to rub off. 

(h) paF'n^ implies, generally, suddenness or chance, as in sun. 
paf'nd, to listen unawares, adjb par'nd, to realize suddenly. It 
implies urgency in tamhed kar'std payegd, you will have to do it. 

(i) cak'nd is a completive, as in vah khd cukd haul, he has done 
eating. Compare S. kare cuk'pud, to have finished doing; O. 
diyd cukiydchi, I have done giving. Oriya uses sdr as khdi 
sdrili, I have done eating. Bengali also us^s pheld for intensity 
and completeness, as boliye pheld, to finish speaking. 

(j) kar'nd suggests frequency of an action, as in vab dyd kar'td 
ka!, he frequently comes, turn alad kyod kiyd kar'te ho ? why 
do you do it again and again. Compare Guj. karyd karVud, to 
keep on doing. 

(k) cdh'nd denotes desire— maid jdnd cdh'td hdd, 1 want to 
go, maid ne tapaavi ki kanyd ko rok'nd cdhd, 1 wished to stop 
the ascetic’s daughter. It denotes future tense in jdnd cdh'td has» 
he is about to go. 

(l) lag'nd is an inceptive, as in Ap kah'ne lage, he began to say, 

vah pafh'ne lagA also means ‘he became occupied in reading.* 
Compare S. rtiap he began to cry; Mar. iisiLriu& he 

began to strike; Beng. fcarite ligil* he began to do. It implies 
futurity in j^lne lagi hS. is about to go. 

(m) aak'nd adds practicability or potentiality, as in bol sak'nd, 
to t>e able to speak. 

(n) mdr'nd, to strike, adds a sense of undesirability, as in vah d 
mard, he came up (was not wanted), do rupaye le mard, took 
away (though not willingly on my part) two rupees. 

(o) rah'iid implies continuance in a state, while jdnA, kar'nd, 
as detailed above, imply continuance of an action— vah likh'td. 
rah'td half he keeps writing, nadi bah'ti rah'ti bal, the river flows 
on continually. Compare as'fcd mb mdl jdtd rahd hal^ all his 
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property is gone. 

(p) pdnd is an acquisitive ancillary. Compare mSJk baitli'ne 
jiahiA 1 was not yet allowed to sit, tain j^ne na 

pioge, you will not be allowed to go there. It is equivalent 
in meaning to the potential sak'ni, can. 

Note 1. Almost all of these ancillaries imply intensity. Compare 
phe^k dend, to throw away, khd j^ni, to eat up, kdf ^iTni, 
to cut off, le lend, to take away, gir pa|r'nd, to fall down, bsuth 
rah'nd, to sit still, etc. Compare Beng. kefe neud, to snatch away, 
eshe pa^d, to come along, diye dead, to give away, keje pheld, to 
cut down, boshe jdud, to sit down, etc. 

Note 2. Sometimes compounding does not add much meaning, 
as in samjhd dend = sam'jhdnd ; dikbd dend = dikhdnd. 

Note 3. Sometimes the signification of the second member is so 
much intensified that the first loses much of its meaning ; e.g. cayb 
simply adds the idea of hostility and the meaning of the second 
element prevails in cayh dhdnd, cayb dnd, cayh dany'sid. 

CLOSE AND LOOSE COMPOUNDS. So far as compounding of 
verbal meaning is concerned, these compounds are of two kinds— 

(i) close compound verbs and (ii) loose compound verbs. 

When khd jdo means ‘eat up’, it is a close compound and when 
it means ‘having eaten, go’, it is a loose compound. In the former 
ca,se the compound gives one verbal concept. The first verb in a 
close compound makes the main contribution to that idea, but the 
second simply modifies its force in some way. More*examples— 

ro bfluth'nd, to give way to grief, and ro u(h'iid, to break 
out crying ; Igntd dend, to return (a thing), Intd lend, to receive 
it back ; phoy 4^1'nd, to smash, jdn bdjh'kar, knowingly, sikhdnd 
payhdnd, to instruct well, kar kard ke, having done away, etc. 

Hindi also has a special device of forming verbs by adding the 
same formative verbs, as enumerated above^ to nouns, participles, 
adjectives, and gerunds. Such nominal verbs may be considered 
along with idiomatic usages for which see VIL 4. and also p« 259. 
More examples— 

Idt mdr'nd, lit. to beat leg, to kick; dvdj mdr'nd, lit. to beat 
a call, to call; padkhd kar'nd, lit. to do fan, to fan; bhojan 

Jcar'nd, to do food, to eat; dildidi dend, to appear ; mol lend, 
lit. to take on price, to buy; samdpta kar'ndy to finish ; khsfd 
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honi^ to stand ; var^an kar'nd, to describe; gat honi, to become 
gone, to die. kar'nd and bond are profusely used for such formations. 
Doing and being, we noted earlier, make up the spirit of a verb. 

Nominal and conjugated verbs {iti, hal, comes, d rahd hau, is 
coming, dyd hogd, may have come, etc.) are also close compounds 
so far as their meaning is concerned. 

In the case of loose compounds each member retains, more or 
less fully, its own proper meaning. Examples— 

jd sak'nd, to be able to go, kahd kar'td thd, went on saying 
(used to say), khd cuk^nd, to finish eating, pafh'te rah'nd^ 
to keep reading, kar dekko, do and see (experiment), 
pafh'ne lag'nd, to commence reading, cilldte jdnd, to go 
crying, jdne dend, to let go, suo'nd cdh'nd, to be about to 
listen or to wish to listen, jdne pdyd, was allowed to go. 
dend, kar'nd, jdnd are thus used to make close as well as loose 
compounds. 


9. ill. Tenses and Moods. 

MODAL AND TEMPORAL CONDITIONS. Moods may be separate 
categories from tenses for grammarians but a semantician notes that 
tenses and moods are co-existent. 

Moods are simply dispositions of the soul and they may relate to 
the present, the past or the future time. Thus condition, order, 
wish, request, concession, doubt, presumption, possibility or contin¬ 
gency, definite statement, indefiniteness, completion or imperfection 
of action may be expressed in relation to any tense. Examples—- 

(a) Condition— jo terd guru yak jdn'td ktu .(present), if your 

preceptor knows it; yadi vak bimdr pafe .(present or future), 

if he may fall sick ; yadi vak jdtd .(past), if he went or had gone; 

yadi vak gayd kotd .(past), if he had gone ; yadi vak gayd 

.(future), if he would go. 

(b) Order, wish and request may be expressed in the subjunctive 
form. In fact, order, wish and request are shades of the same 
meaning. The idea of action in each case has more or less a tinge 
of the will of the speaker, which, if strongly expressed, is order, and 
if humbly indicated is request. Compare— 

par'mdtmd baedye (wish), may God protect; baced aukki 
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rahe (blessing), may the child be happy; vah uth'kar muAh 
dhoye, (order) he may wash his mouth. 

This form refers to the near future or the immediate present. 
The other forms which express the same moods are— 

balth (present), shows the seniority of the speaker; bStha 
(present) shows affection ; bStbiye (present) is more polite; bSthi- 
yegi, (present or future) is politer still; bSfh'ni (future) shows the 
authority of the speaker and signifies direction. 

Sometimes these moods may be expressed by the concessive forms 
noted above. There is a little difference between wish and condition, 
both being the expressions of the same mood of the mind. 

Command or request, with reference to the past tense, is mea¬ 
ningless in that it is simply a wishful condition, as in (a) above. 

(c) Presumption and contingency are allied in meaning. 
Examples— 

jdite ho^ge, jiti ho, might be going (present and future), 
gayi ho, gaye hoAge, might have gone (past), 
jdye:ib, might go (future). 

(d) Definiteness—vah jiti hal (present), he goes; vah gay^ 
(past), he went; vah jiy'gi (future), he will go; vah gayi hal 
(present perfect), he has gone; vah jitA thA (past imperfect), he was 
going; vah jA rahA hal, vah jA rahA thA, vah jAtA rahegA, 
vah jA rahA hogA are progressive forms of all tenses. 

(e) Perfection of action, meaning ‘already*—vah gayA hal 
(present), he has gone ; ve gaye hoAge (presumptive), he would 
have gone; vah gayA ho (contingent), he might have gone ; vah 
gayA hot A (conditional), if he had gone. 

(f) Imperfection of action—vah JAtA hS (present), he goes; ve 
JAte hoAge (presumptive), they might be going, vah JAtA thA (past), 
he used to go ; vah jAtA (conditional), if he had been going; vah 
jAtA ho (contingent), he might be going. 

The progressive forms also denote imperfection of action. We 
have already said and shown in these pages that the grammatical 
forms are not always the same as the semantical forms. The tenses 
also show that the form of the tense does not necessarily give the 
meaning of the tense. 

SEMANTIC TENSE* Besides the present form itself, the present 
tense may be expressed by the past tense, as in suilA ne khAnA khA 
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liydly I have finished my meal, or even by the future tense, as in 
bZthsyegA, please sit down. 

The past tense may also be expressed by the present form, as in 
historical or vivid narrative, e. g. vydis vdLlmiki ke bdid hue hSA 
means ^Vydsa lived after Vdlmiki’, rdni mar jiti hau, to rdjd 
9llr vivdh kar letA kal, when the queen died, the king was 
remarried. The future tense is used to imply the past tense in 
reported speech, e. g. aa'ne kahd thd ki mSd dddgi, parantn 
vah na dyd, he said that he would come but he did not. 

The future tense, besides its own form, may be denoted by the 
present form, as in vah jdLne lagA hai, he is about to go, maid 
ag'le saptdh A rahd hdd, 1 am coming in the next week, ky4 
mdldm vah itii hal ki nahih, who knows whether he comes or 
not ? or by the past tense, as in yadi mauiii vardhdi gayi to g^d- 
dhi ji ke darshan karddgdi, lit. if I went to Wardhd, 1 shall see 
Gdndhiji. 

FUTURiry DEFINED. In this connection, we may also note 
the shade of future meaning expressed in the following forms— 

(a) yah aam'jho ki mSd gayi to som'vir ko caU gayi» 
take it that if I went, I would have gone on Monday, shows 
indefinite intention. 

(b) nuSJt kal dilli jdne vdld hdd, I am about to go to Delhi 
tomorrow, shows mere intention. 

(c) mujhe kal jdLnd hal, I have to go tomorrow, shows that the 
q)eaker is obliged to go. 

(d) iai din to maid ek aabhd kar'ne ko hdd, I am to convene 
a meeting on the same day, shows definite intention. 

(e) yah kdm nahid kar'ne kd, I ammot to do that work, 
shows firm resolve and also points out to the characteristic assertive¬ 
ness of the speaker. 


9. iv« The Voice. 

THE FRAYOGAS. Indian grammarians have enumerated three 
verbal constructions or Prayogas, namely Subjective (kartari pra-> 
yog). Objective (karma^ prayog) and Impersonal (bhdve prayog). 
From the definitions and illustrations, it is doubtful whether we have 
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actually three or seven constructions or Prayogas. Semantically we 
have only two voices (vdLcya), the word Prayoga referring only to the 
formal aspect of the verb. boli, I said, and ma!A ne kahi, I 

said, are subjective and objective only in construction and do not in¬ 
volve semantic variation. On the other hand, ma3A nc khdyi, I ate, 
and xnSiJk ne khdn^ kh^y^, I ate meal, have the same Prayoga but 
there is great semantic difference. The one has a general meaning 
and the other a restricted sense, vah liyi and us'ne li, diyi, are 
different in meaning, not on account of the force of the construction, 
but on account of the single and the compound verbs. Again, 
semantically, the object is not at all the important element in the 
objective construction. The verb refers to the activity of the subject. 

THE TWO VOICES. The active voice makes our sentences more 
easily and rapidly understood. It connects the action with the doer 
directly. The passive voice, although indispensable, is sometimes 
clumsy and sluggish. Compare— 

rini ne saheliyoifi ko buliyi, the queen called her friends, 
and saheliyiA rini ne bulii gai^, the friends were called by the 
queen. 

The passive voice shows that the object is all important. It is a 
grammatical device to bring the object into prominence by making 
it a subject, as in cor p{%i, gayi, the thief was thrashed. It, some¬ 
times, denotes that the subject governed by the verb is unknown, 
as in &j hukum suniydL gayi, the order was given today. The 
form in such cases also implies authority as in Ap ko yah cetAv'ni 
di gai thi, you were given such a warning, tum'ko yah batAyA 
jAtA hai ki..., you are hereby informed that..., yah phir dekhA 
it shall be seen again. 

The active voice for such sentences would not be so emphatic. 
Sometimes the two forms suggest a great difference in meaning. 
Examples— 

mSA shAnta hokar nahiA bsufh'tA, I do not sit quietly, 
but mujh se shAnta hokar nahiA bSfhA jAtA, I cannot sit quietly; 
or lay'ke ne ro{s nahtA khAi, the boy did not (himself) take 
food, though he could, but lay'ke se rofi nahiA khAi gai, the 
boy could not eat food, because he had, perhaps, acute toothache ; 
etc., etc. 

The active use of passive action in the following is remarkable 
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anij bik'ti hu, corn is sold, khini pak'ti hS, food is cooked. 

The passive meaning may also be expressed in some other 
forms, as— 

(a) a!si kah'te hs3i&, it is said, silkt kit'te 3nr us se kap'f^ 

bun'te halA, cotton is spun and cloth is made of it. 

(b) sa^ak si Ac rahi hai, the road is being sprinkled with water. 

gbar ban'tA hai, the house is made. 

(c) sun'ne meA AyA ha5, it has been heard. 

(d) jAn pap'tA hal, it is known. 

(e) yah riti pracalit hui, the practice was started. 

(f) yah bAt meri jAni hui hai, It is known to me. 

etc., etc. 


9. V. The Infinitive. 

AS A NOUN. The infinitive is called by Hindi grammarians 
kriyArthak saAjAiyA, i.e. a noun giving the meaning of a verb. 
In fact, it is a verb giving the meaning of a noun. Anyhow, it is a 
noun in its derivation as well as application, e.g. as a subject in 
vahAA jAnA tumhAre liye acchA nahiA, to go there is not 
advisable for you, or as object in us ne tujhe talr'nA sikhAyA, he 
taught you to swim, malA payh'nA jAn'tA hAA, I know reading, 
etc. It serves the purpose of a gerund, too. More examples of its 
use as a noun, regularly declined, are— 

jab pAAc baras bit'ne par Aye, when five years came about 
(were about) to pass. 

cors kar'ne se kyA milegA ? What will you gain by 
stealing ? 

vah dene kA nahiA, he is not willing to give. 

prArth'nA kar'ne par vah mAn gayA, he agreed on making 
a. request. 

PUTURiry. The use of the infinitive as an imperative has been 
noted. Whether as a substantive or as a verb, the idea of futurity 
is markedly present in infinitives. Compare— 

vah JAnA cAh'tA hS, he wants to go, ek dsn sab ki 3rahr 
gati honi fc ? !, one day this has to be the fate of all, turn ko- 
^nA cAhiye» you should go, mujhe jAne do, let me go^ 
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dddh ubal'ne vdld ha!, milk is about to boil, chutt^ mei& 
ap'ni p^th pafh'n^i do read the lesson on a holiday. 


9. vi. Participles. 

Hindi has three kinds of participles—Imperfect, Perfect and 
donjunctive. The following observations arc important regarding 
their meaning. 

AS ADVERBS. As derived from and qualifying verbs, they are, 
in effect, adverbs. Compare— 

vah patra likh'te hue soc rahi haS, he is thinking while 
writing the letter. 

mSd pidv dhoe balfhi hdd, I am sitting with my feet 
washed. 

mantrs ko sam'jhd kar kahd, having explained, he said to 
the minister. 

AS VERBS. The names Imperfect, Perfect and Conjunctive are 
meaningful words. The imperfect participle represents an act or 
■state as in the process of being done or experienced, i.c. not yet con¬ 
cluded. e. g. hithi jhdm'td hak cal'^ hal^ the elephant goes 
waving, vah mar'te mar^te bacA, i. e. he was saved while dying. 

The perfect participle represents an act completed, e.g. riji ko 
mare do varf a bit gaye^ two years have passed since the king died. 
The conjunctive participle manages to express jointly two verbs at 
a time, one preceding the other, as us'iie vahid jdkar kahd, he 
went there and said. 

The conjunctive participle governs two actions, one done before 
the other. The conjunctive participle also expresses the cause of 
the main verb, as in vah tsr khdkar bhdgd, he ran away having 
been shot by an arrow. It further expresses various other circum¬ 
stances accompanying the action of the main verb, as kdlindi ne 
hari ko pddv dabdkar jagdyd, Kdlindi awakened Hari by pressing 
his feet, mSA ne uth'kar pdchdy I asked having stood up 
<showing manner). 

Thus participles also function, semantically though not gram¬ 
matically, as verbs. 
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ACmVE AND PASSIVE. The imperfect and conjunctive participles 
are active, while the perfect participle is generally passive, when used 
with its verbal force. merA sukh dekh'te tumheA huri, lag'td 
kiu, you see me happy and at the same time you become unhappy, 
tis'ne khdnd khdLkar patra pa^kd, he first took his meals and 
then read the letter, but gale med phddsi hue, with a halter 
thrown round the neck. There are, however, instances in which 
the meaning of the perfect participle is also active, as in rdjd ne 
Jbrdhmap ko iyi, dekhdL, the king saw the priest come. 

There is, at times greater force and clarity in the participial form 
than in the absolute form of the verb. Compare— 

}ite hue us'ne bacce ko dhakki de diy^, he pushed the boy 
while going, and vah rahi thd to us'ne bacce ko dhakki de 
diyd, while he was going, he pushed the boy. 

rAji ne brdhmap ko AyA dekhA, the king saw the BrAhmapa 
come, and rAjA ne dekhA to brAhmap AyA huA hal, when the 
king saw the BrAhmana had come. 

tir cayhAkar mArA, hit him aiming an arrow, and tir cayhAyA 
Enr mArA, aimed an arrow and hit him. 

Here it may be noted that the semantic variety of Hindi con¬ 
structions is not available in English. 

FimTHER SEMANTIC The perfect and imperfect par¬ 

ticiples may also represent adjectives and nouns. Examples— 

(a) Adjectives, attributive as well as predicative, as in— 
atri jAti hui boll, the woman, who was going, said. 
pafhA likhA Ad'mi, an educated man. 

bAt gai bit! ho gai, the matter was past and gone. 

(b) Nouns, mainly by ellipsis, as in— 

aote in maid abhi aote ae bhi uahid u^hA » sleep, 
kahi in meri kahi nahid aun'tA = words. 
mar'tA in mar'tA kyA na kar'tA » the dying man. 
kafi chafi in dil ki ka(i chafi = bitter feelings. 

The conjunctive participle has the following meanings besides its 
verbal and adverbial forces— 

(a) Comparison— vah mujh ae kahid bafh'kar lu3, he is better 
than myself. Compare Braj bach'rA kari ham jAnyo tAhi, I 
took him as a calf. 

(b) Instrument— ^man, vacan, karma kar^ke, by heart, by word 
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and by deed. 

(c) noun in opposition— paigi^it ji shdatri kar'ke praaiddha. 
kai^ Panditji is known by the name of Shastri. 

10. GENDER 


10. Gender. 

In Hindi, besides nouns, adjectives and verbs also have forms of 
grammatical gender. Semantically, however, there is very negli¬ 
gible advantage of this device, as, for instance, in miuiSi j^ti 
(I, female, go), jitl hai (you, female, go), there is no ambiguity 
as it does exist in English. Verbal gender, is, especially, significant 
when a personal pronoun is governed, because Hindi pronouns have 
no distinctive forms even in the third person. 

In nouns, masculine and feminine forms distinguish meanings* 

(a) Some forms denote simply opposite sexes, as munn^, boy,, 
mimni, girl; befi, son, befi, daughter; sil^, brother-in-law, silly 
sister-in-law. The relationship indicated is that of brother and sister.. 

(b) In some forms, the feminine gender denotes the wife of the 
male, as didi, grandfather, didl^ grandmother; siMj brother-in- 
law, sal'haj, brother-in-law’s wife. 

(c) In some forms, the meanings of (a) and (b) above are com¬ 
bing, as dhobi, washerman, dhobin, washerwoman; bak'rd^ 
he-goat, bak'riy she goat. Such forms are quite numerous. 

Note the masculine forms of bahin, sister, i.e. bhii, brother, and 
bah'noi, sister’s husband. 

(d) Some feminine forms, especially of names of inanimate objects^ 
show diminution. Compare lofd, jar, lufiyd, a small jar ; pattA^ 
leaf, patti, leaflet; gold, ball, goli, pill. 

(e) Some forms denote different objects or concepts, as Skt. 

vyadjana, consonant, vyadjaaid, suggestivenc ss; or H. chdtd, 
umbrella, chdti, chest; adgdfhd, thumb, adgdtki, ring; gmgL^d, 
villain, a ball of thread; gbayd, pitcher, gbayi, watch 

or clock. Also see page 112. 

(f) Some gender-forms distinguish shades of meanings, as ghayd 

and ghari above; or gagVd, a metal-pitcher, gag'ri, an earthen, 
pitcher; thread, rope, etc. 
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1. SYNTAX AND CONTEXT. 


1. Syntax and Context. 

The word syntax, derived from two Greek words (‘Syn’ together 
and 'taxis’, arranging), means arranging together of words (H. 
pad'vinyia). As a subject in Semantics, Syntax has to answer two 
questions: 

1. How are meanings expressed in sentences and parts of 
sentences ? 

2. What are the various meanings of words and their forms in 
varied contexts ? 

The second question has been answered in the foregoing pages. 
Here we shall discuss the first question. 

The knowledge of words is not an end by itself. It should help 
us to know the meaning of connected speech which is real language. 
“Anyone who, in compiling the history of the variation of mea* 
nings, took the words only into consideration would run the risk of 
losing a portion of the facts, or be in danger of explaining them 
wrongly”.’*’ A language is not formed solely of words, it is composed 

p.294. 
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of groups of words and phrases and sentences. A sentence is rightly 
called the unit of significant speech. Verbal cognition is derivable 
from a sentence only.* 

It is only when words are put together and ‘modified’, and when 
they are expounded by the context that we can get their meaning 
with some accuracy. Words, commonly, take meaning through the 
influence of other words. 

It has already been shown at length in the previous chapter that 
there are, strictly speaking, no parts of speech in Hindi indepen¬ 
dently, Thefir function as nouns, adjectives, etc., is determined by 
the other connected words in the sentence, i.e. it is the syntactical 
meaning of the group of words, or of a whole sentence, sometimes, 
which determines the grammatical value of individual words in a 
Hindi sentence. 

It may also be noted that the sentence has the effect of restricting 
the meaning of all its members. In rim'candra ne sitd ko van 
med bhej diyi, Rdmacandra sent Sitd into the forest, the images 
presented by the words, r im'candra, sitd and van are restricted to 
one circumstance. Rdmacandra, here, does not appear as a warrior, 
as an obedient son, or as an incarnation of God, but as a stern 
ruler. Sitd is not a bride, a prisoner or a queen, but as a pitiable 
exile. The forest does not present itself with all its beauties or its 
wild beasts, but as a place containing the exiled Sltd. Compare also 
dd'mi, man, or men, or men and women, id'mi mar rahe hald, 
men are dying, and dd'mi jel med mar rahe hiSd, men are 
dying in jail. Consider the pictures presented to the mind at the 
mention of the following— 

(i) yitri, a traveller, a pilgrim ; (ii) jahdj, a ship; (iii) jahdj par 
ydtri, a traveller on a ship; (iv) jahdj par yitri bsuthd ha3, a 
traveller is sitting on the ship • 

The meaning of the subject, the object and the verb is further 
restricted by various kinds of adjuncts, and the sentence presents 
a particularly specialized idea. Compare with the above ayodh3rd 
ke rdjd rdm'candra ne aati sitA ko bhayAnak ban med bhej'te 
samay kahA, Rdma, the king of Ayodhyd said to the chaste SitA 
at the time of sending her to the dreadful forest, do bimAr Ad'mi 
lAhSllr ki aedpral jel med mar rahe hiiid, two sick persons are 

*Jagadish in "shabdashakti”: 12. 
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dying in the Lahore Central jail, kindre par kha^e us jahdLj par 
koi bdfhd si yitri kur'si par bSthi hal, some old traveller is 
sitting on that ship which is standing by the coast. 

Thus the meaning of an individual word is defined by other 
words connected with it. 

The exact meaning of the speaker can be understood in a con¬ 
text. Truly speaking it is not the sentence which constitutes the 
linguistic unit, it is the whole context, the whole setting, in which 
words are placed. The several words of a child are each a sentence, 
but they convey a definite meaning only in a context. Its Ochdl’ 
may mean have eaten*, *you may eat*, T want to eat’, or ‘he has 
eaten’, etc. Compare also the language of tekgrams, e.g. amrt'sar 
pah'li vip'si (lit. Amritsar first return), which may mean shall 
return to Amritsar on the Isi** or “he shall return to Amritsar by 
the first train” and so on. The sender and the addressee fully and 
unmistakably follow each other on account of the community of 
their context. The phraseology of a talk at one end of a telephone 
affords interesting examples. Even in common talk, curt expressions 
have to be used and construed simply by the help of the context. 
hAJky yak to hiu, (Yes, it is, indeed), ho Aye ? (Have you been ?), 
cale calo (go on) are fully understood in a context only. 

Even regular sentences need the prop of a context, ve Aye hSlk 
is a complete sentence, but it is the contcjct which can determine 
whether it means ‘he has come*, ‘she has come* or ‘they have come*. 

The context makes the meaning precise and undersundable. 
Homonyms, polysemantic words or words used in and changed 
into a different sense are easily understood in different contexts. 
Sometimes wc say one thing and mean another, yet we are under¬ 
stood on account of the context, as when telling the cycle-repairer 
pampa sneA havA bhar do (fill air in the pump) when we have 
to say pampa se havA bhar do, or when sending for our daughter, 
Indira, by saying to the servant sarojini ko balA lA (call Sarojini). 

Though illogical, these sentences do convey a meaning and 
semantically constitute a unit thought each. We do not seem to 
agree with Jespersen when he says that *a sentence is a (relatively) 
complete and independent human utterance.* Rather, a sentence 
is a unit of thought. 
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In reading, we go on skipping over words and sometimes even 
sentences and yet we are able to understand the meaning. At 
times we are enabled to know the meaning of unfamiliar words from 
the context. 

Finally, it may be noted that a sentence does not always denote 
the meaning of its component parts. Sometimes it is expressive 
of the sense that is virtually different from that which is expressed 
by its constituents, either individually or collectively. Vishvandth 
asserts that there can be no arthabodka without tdtparyaji&iyAiia, i.e., 
understanding of the meaning the speaker wishes to convey by a 
sentence. We have to read between lines, and that is possible only 
with reference to the context. Further, it has been noted that our 
idioms, proverbs, abuses, curses and blessings do not generally convey 
the meaning of the component words. 

It may be added that the above discussion, does not mean to 
suggest that words have no meaning apart from the context. If 
that were true, dictionaries would be useless. In common parlance, 
too, words have their significant place. But there is no doubt that 
context helps us to specify and define the meaning. 


2. FORMS OF SENTENCES. 

(i) Simple, Compound and Complex. 

THE Simple vs. the Complex Sentence — The Subor¬ 
dinate Clause — Semantic Appropriateness of a 
Complex Sentence — Compound Sentences — Para- 
tactical Sentences. 

(ii) Elliptical and tautological Sentences. 

( a ) Ellipsis. 

Gesture Language — One-word Sentence — Jxjxta- 
posed Words — Incidence of Ellipsis : Grammati¬ 
cal AND Contextual. 

(b) Tautology. 

The use of Tautology — A bad style. 

(iii) Coherent and Anacoluthic Sentences. 

Coherence — Anacoluthon — Sequence of Tenses. 

(iv) Statements, Wishes, Questions, Exclamations. 

{v) Affirmative and Negative Sentences. 

Affirmation — Negation. 
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2. I. Simple, Compoand and Complex. 

The relation between the nature of a sentence and its significa¬ 
tion is intimate. Almost every kind of idea can be expressed in a 
simple sentence or sentences. Generally, the simple sentence is the 
best means of expressing a simple idea. If the ideas are interdepen¬ 
dent and co-ordinate, their connection and meaning may be better 
shown in a compound sentence. If the ideas arc complicated, one 
depending on the other, they are sub-divided and elucidated by 
making clauses subordinate to the principal idea. A complex idea 
would not be readily understood in such a sentence with all kinds 
of adjuncts added to the subject, the object and the verb, as the 
following— 

kyi, nic ath'vd p^pi Sllr krtaghna manusya kabhi ap'ne 
bac'pan se bane dye mitrod ke prati bhaldi tathd sevd kd 
koi cbo^d mofd kdm kar'ne ki icchd kar sak'te bald ? (Gan 
low or sinful and ungrateful persons ever wish to do an act of 
kindness or service of any sort towards their friends associated since 
boyhood ?) 

THE SIMPLE VS. THE €X>MPL£X SENTENCE. Such a thought is 
easily comprehended if subdivided into clauses and arranged sys¬ 
tematically to help understanding. But it may be pointed out that 
the complex sentence is, as a rule, the literary man’s expedient. 
The device in colloquial vernacular, as we shall discuss later, is 
generally different. The main object of splitting a simple sentence 
into clauses is to call special attention to one or another of a fact 
and its causes. Compare— 

turn ko van med bas'nd kab yogya ha! (To live in the jungle, 
does it behove you) and turn ko yah kab yogya ha! ki van med 

bam (Does it behove you that you should live in the forest) ? 

dds'rod ki cintd kar'ne vdle yahdd kai hSd (Here there 
are many people mindful about others) and yahdd Sse kai log: 
hSd jo dds'rod ki cintd karate hSd (There are many such 
people here who care about others). 

In the complex sentences the noun, the adjective and the adverb 
have been reduced to clauses and thus made prominent. We can 
grammatically reduce a complex sentence to a simple one and vict 
versa. But the difference of meaning between the two devices is 
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•clear. For example, savex^e ham log bihar gaye may imply 
emphasis on savere (in the morning), ham log (we), or bihar 
gaye (went out). The complex sentence, on the other hand, re¬ 
stricts the meaning by making the adverb prominent as a clause in 
jab saverii hui to ham log b^har gaye (When it was morning, 
then we went out). If the speaker wants to stress ham log (we 
people), he would say : ham hsuh ve log jo savere b4har gaye, 
we are the people who went out in the morning; and so on. 

THE SUBORDINATE CLAUSE. This, in fact, is the main semantic 
function of a subordinate clause. By making it dependent, we 
invite greater attention to it, the principal clause serving to arouse 
expectation. Compare— 

mi!]^ vahAh khdn^ khine ke liye gaydL, (I went there to take 
meals), and mSUi vahih gayi ki khdni khA AAA, (I went there 
in order that I might take meals). 

sone vAlA sab kuch kho detA hS (The sleeper loses every¬ 
thing), and jo sotA faal vah sab kneh kho detA has (He who sleeps 
loses everything). 

Whether subjective or predicative, a noun clause is a useful 
device to call attention to a statement, order, wish and so on. 
Examples— 

maiA kah'tA hAA ki vah A rah A hiu, I say that he is 
coming. 

miuA cAh'tA hAA ki jAAA, I wish that I may go. 

An adjectival clause is more helpful in limiting or defining the 
antecedent noun or pronoun than its equivalent adjective in a 
simple sentence. Compare— 

unhoA ne jo kuch diyA usi se mujhe param santof hu 

(I am satisfied with what he gave me), and us'ki di hui ciz par 
mujhe param santos hai (I am satisfied with his gift). 

jis'ki lA(hi usi ki bhiuAs (He who has the stick has the buffalo), 
and lAfhi vAle ki bhaxAs (The man with the stick has the buffalo). 

The complex sentences above are certainly more distinct in 
meaning than their simple equivalents. The examples of adver¬ 
bial clauses may also be considered. 

Temporal— ^jab Ap cAheAge main pahuAc jAAAgA, 1 shall 
reach when you desire. 

Local— jahaA sumati tahaA sampati nAnA, Where there is 
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good will, there is prosperity, too. 

Modal— jSse ip boi'te hiui vaise msuii nahii bol sak'ti, I 

cannot speak as you do. 

Causal— mujhe mar'ni nahiii jo teri paksa karii ? Have 

I not to die that I should take your side ? 

Conditional— yadi vah na iyi to dekbi jiy'gi, It will be seen 
if he does not come. 

Frankly speaking, it is not possible to give a meaningful equiva¬ 
lent for the above in simple sentences and that is a clear proof of the 
superiority of the complex sentences in certain expressions. Their 
semantic value cannot be ignored. 

SEMANTIC APPROPRIATENESS OF A COMPLEX SENTENCE. It is 

not only the degree of emphasis or the clarity of the prominent idea 
that is effected by a complex sentence, the difference between a 
complex and a simple sentence also lies in semantic appropriateness. 
A clause would, sometimes, help to define an idea that could not 
be exactly expressed in a simple sentence, which may either make 
no sense or mean differently. Compare— 

jSsi desk valsd veis, Do in Rome as the Romans do. 

gdyi st'ni dhsre cals ki ahahar ke bdhar din nikal 
the train went so slowly that it was sunrise before it reached the 
town. 

bidal phafe to kahdld tak thig'ls, when the cloud bursts, how 
can you patch it ? 

Many of our proverbs owe their semantic superiority to this way 
of expression. 

Conversely, a complex sentence would, sometimes, be non-sense 
or vague as compared to its simple parallel. Compare— 

fake kd sab khel has (It is all a play of money) but yah jit'nd 
khel has vah sab fake kd hal (The play that it is, it is of money). 

is ke bdd kyd hud, what happened after this ? 

COMPOUND SENTENCES. Similarly a compound sentence has 
its place in the realm of meaning in so far as it is the best device 
for expressing copulative, disjunctive or adversative ideas which ai^ 
semantically interdependent as such. Compare— 

maid pahnded nir vah cal pafd, I reached and he started, 
maid bSfhdd yd jddd ? May I sit or go ? 
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ma!A to i, gayi hAk parantn vah nahlk pahuAdL, 1 have 
come but he nas not. 

If these sentences are converted into .simple or complex ones, the 
meaning will certainly change. Compare with the above jab mSii 
pahtti/icdL to vah cal pa|r^, When I reached, he started, or mere 
pahuiikc'ne par vah cal pafdL, He started on my reaching there. 

Again, it is not always possible to express in a simple or a com¬ 
plex sentence an idea which can be adequately and effectively 
expressed in a compound sentence. It would not be safe to convert 
the disjunctive and adversative sentences above without violating 
their meaning. 

PARATAGTIGAL SENTENCES. In colloquial Hindi the simple sen¬ 
tence is most predominant and the compound sentence more 
prevalent than the complex. This is semantically very important. 
Propositions arise in the mind in their simple form. Their relation¬ 
ship with one another is suggested rather than expressed. Parataxis, 
therefore, is the spontaneous expression of the common man. van 
mei&i bas'ni, yah turn ko kab yogya hau (to live in the forest, is 
it befitting you ?) is not only the more popular but also the more 
forceful form. Similarly mmk ip'ko bh^l yah kSse ha 

sak'ti hsu ? (I should forget you, how is it possible ?). A form in 
parataxis is more prevalent than its hypotactical equivalent. 

Parataxis manages to draw the attention of the hearer by other 
means, e.g. intonation or word-order, which we shall consider in a 
later section. 


2. ii. Elliptical and Tautological Sentences. 

2. ii(a). ElUpsis. 

Ellipsis, we have already seen, plays a great part in language. 
In poetical and rhetorical expressions it often lends dignity and 
impressiveness, with something of an archaic flavour; and to 
colloquial speech it gives precision and brevity and saves time and 
trouble. Most of our idiomatic phrases and proverbs are ellipticaU 
Ellipsis is a semantic challenge to grammar. It is a syntactic 
figure of speech. 
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GESTURE LANGUAGE, The simplest and briefest form of elliptical 
expression is available in a gesticulation which supplies the place 
of a sentence, a frown, a smile or a nod, which speaks as plainly as 
words. 

ONE WORD SENTENCES. Then, there are words which, when 
accompanied by gestures or tones, make sentences—^le take 

away ; pare, away; or, jdoge ? (will you go ?) jdioge ! (will you go !) 

The shortest linguistic unit of elliptical type is the one word 
sentence— 

cup (silence) = cup ho jio (keep silence). 

anr ! (more) = 9llr kuch cihiye ? Do you want more ? 

hdA (yes) = hdi&L yah hit (hik hS (yes, it is right). 

sac ? (true) kyi yah sac hiu ? (Is it true ?) 

Also note badhii (congratulations), dhanyavsld (thanks), cor ! 
(thief!), ig (fire) II andar (in) = I would not go in, etc, 

JUXTAPOSED WORDS. Elliptical sentences may be formed just 
by the juxtaposition of subject and predicate without a verb, as when 
children express themselves, mid ... rofi (mother, bread) = mid ne 
mujhe ro(i di (mother gave me a piece of bread), or mid ji, mojhe 
bhi ro\l cihiye, (mother, I also want a piece of bread), or when a 

foreigner or Non-Hindi speaker says: peshivar . — 

(Peshawar.ticket) = bibd sihab, peshivar ke liye 

dijiye (Babu Sahib, please give one ticket for Peshawar), or when 
we utter an emotional sentence mtud cor ! (I, thief I) » kyi ma3d 
cor hdd, (am I a thief ?), etc. 

Such forms are fairly common in general conversation. 

INdDENGE OF ELUPSIS-GRAMMATIGAL AND GONTEXTUAL. 

Ellipsis is permissible only when it assures clear understanding of 
meaning inspite of it. This is possible only when the omitted word 
or group of words is understood, eUhtr (a) by the most common 
consent which forms the idiom or grammatical usage of a particular 
language, cr (b) from the given context. Hindi prefers to omit the 
use of various grammatical forms in particular phrases and idiomatic 
expressions. Examples— 

(i) Subject (generally a pronoun which is denoted by the form 
of the verb), as in srni'te h^ ki dj d jdyedge, Wi hear that k$ 
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will come today, Aiye, Please come, jAo, go (®you’ being understood), 
abhi iti hAA, I am just coming, A gaye ? has he come ? or, have 
jou come ? 

The Indian woman, who does not mention the name of her 
husband, would say A gaye to mean “my husband has come”. 

(ii) The object of a transitive verb, as in— 

vah bahut pitA bS, he drinks much (water or wine), 
maib kbAtA bAA, 1 eat (an eatable), 
vab payb'tA bS, he reads (lesson or book). 
vivAb ke bAd jAn loge, you will know (the condition) after 
marriage. 

meri bbi suno. Listen mine (word) also. 

(iii) Verb ‘to be’ or a verb of motion, as in— 

dAr ke dbol suhAv'ne, distant drums are attractive. 

Ap'kA cbAtA, This is your umbrella, 
ksnn ? Who = kBnn AyA, who has come ? 
kidbar, whither = kidbar ko jA rahe ho, whither are you 
going ? 

(iv) A number of conjunctions, as in— 

nankar bolA, purobit js Aye bSA, The servant said that 
the priest had come. 

Ap bur A na mAneA to ek bAt kahAA, If you don’t mind, 1 
may say something. 

Paratactical sentences are generally of this type. 

(v) Postpositions, as in— 

lay'kA kia din AyegA, On what day will the boy come ? 

Aj rAt varf A bogi. It will rain {at) this night, 
vah ap'ne gbar rab'tA hs3. He lives in his house. 

(vi) Subordinate clauses may be omitted, as in— 

us'ne it'nA mArA ki bas, he beat him so hard that alas 
(noun clause). 

kab'te to baiA, they do say (noun clause), 
jo bo, that may happen (adjectival clause), 
jo AjAiyA, as it is ordered (adjectival clause). 

Ap kb A leA to. You may eat, then (adverbial clause), 
agar malA bAd'sbAb hotA, If I had been a king (adverbial 
clause). 

The following are examples of ellipsis, in which the context is 
provided by what precedes or what follows— 
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(i) Subject, in vah iyi Bllr gayi, he came and (he) went, patte 
aAkh rahe hal^ is liye k^le dikhii dete haid, leaves are dryings 
therefore (they) look pale. 

(ii) Predicate, in rim likh sak'ti hal sar krs^a nahii, Rima 
can write, not Krishna (verb), meri ghar lihaur hal, ip'ki ? 
my home is Lahore, yours ? (object, adverb and verb). 

(iii) Adjunct, in mere bacce ailr bhii, my children and (my) 
brothers. 

(iv) Postpositions, in dukinod nr daftarod med, in shops and 
(in) offices, baccod nr bdyhod ke liye, for children and (for) 
old men. Etc. etc.. 

It occurs frequently in a dialogue that words of one speaker 
are not repeated by another, as in kal caledge ? Will you go 
tomorrow ? acchi, all right (I shall go tomorrow). 

Ellipsis is very common in answers where the complete form of 
answer reflects that of question and is, therefore, sufficiently well- 
known not to require full expression. 

yah ghar kia'kd ha3 (Whose house is this) ? hamdr^, (It is) 
our (house). 

vah kab i/gA (when will he come) ? abhi, (he will come) 
just now. 


2. ii(b). Tautology. 

THE USE OF TAUTOLOGY. Tautology is the reverse of ellipsis. 
It occurs when the speaker is not quite sure of his hearer’s capacity 
or willingness to apprehend what he says. He emphasizes his words^ 
by repeating them. It is a common form of colloquial speech. 
Examples— 

samudra ke kindre par bahut se sthanod med namak ke 
kdr'khdne hald, namak samudra se nikaPtd hZ nd, to 
samudra ke kindre par kdrkhdne hZd. bahut se sthdnod 
med Zse kdr'khdne hSd. (There are salt factories at various 
places on the seacoast. Salt is obtained from the sea, so the facto¬ 
ries are on she sea coast. Such factories are at many places). 

ek thd magar'maccha anr ek thd giday, giday jo thd os'kl 
magar'maccha at doati thi. doaod ne ek bdr kneh kdm kar'ne 
ki ^Aa^ kAm kar'ne ki jo fkAni to salAh kar'ne lage. aalAh 
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kar'te kar'te .(There was a crocodile and there was a jackal* 

That jackal had friendship with the crocodile. Both the friends once 
decided to start some business, they began to confer. After con¬ 
ferring.) 

There is another kind of tautology in Hindi, as in any other 
composite languages, that is, when the word is further translated 
into a periphrastic expression, or when some difficult word or idea 
is supplemented and explained by synonyms. Examples— 

is ullekh kar dene se sandigdhati mif j^ti hS, phir 
ahak nahiA rah'ti (By mentioning this all uncertainty is removed, 
and then no doubt is left). 

yah krdanta sadi avikiri rah't^ hS arthdt is'ki rdp 
nahiA badal'tsl, (This derivative remains indeclinable, i.e. it does 
not change its form). 

A BAD STYLE. Very often tautology makes the langauge clumsy 
and the meaning unhealthy. Compare— 

is ke hi.d ve vdpas l9n( iye, After this they returned back. 
yah lusi paheli hal jis'ki suljhi sak'nd sambhav nahi]& 
ho sak'td, It is such a riddle that the possibility of its 
solution is not possible. 

prdtah hil ke samay, At the time of morning-time. 

In some expressions tautology is the natural vehicle of emphatic 
^speech. Examples— 

Ap ap'ne man se soceh, Think in your oum mind. 
jari d:&kh se dekho, See with your 

Also consider lai^'ke bihar na kha^e hoA^bhitar A jiyeik, the 
boys should not stand outside, they should come in. kyA turn jin'te ho 
ki cini kSse banite haiAy miUm hal tumheA ? Do you know 
how they make sugar ? Do you tamhei& vahdUk ci.r baje pahnike 
iknA edhiye, pahuiicoge ni ckv baje ? You should reach there at 
four o’clock. Will you ? At four. 


2. iiL Coherent and Anacolnthic Sentences. 

COHERENCE. The words in a sentence must have natural proxi¬ 
mity and compatibility. These characteristics form the mediate 
causes with regard to the comprehension of the meaning of a 
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sentence. Proximity or contiguity implies that words that are 
uttered at intervals cannot have an inter-relation amongst them so 
as to constitute a significant sentence. For instance, if the first 
word is pronounced now and the next half an hour afterwards, the 
succession of words would be interrupted. It also means that words 
must be placed in an order sanctioned by common usage. For 
instance, in Hindi a postposition must be placed immediately after 
the words it depends on and not after a word to which it does not 
refer, or that an attributive adjective must precede and not follow 
the noun. 

Competency or consistency means that we cannot construct a 
sentence out of words which are not grammatically expectant or the 
meanings of which are mutually incompatible. A sentence like 
turn kyoi^iki hitikgi, vah kahi savere do ko fails to convey any 
meaning. Similarly am'rikd kd ek jahdj cin med makdn 
band rahd k2 (An American ship is building a house in China), 
vah dg se sidc'td hai (he irrigates with fire), though gramma¬ 
tically expectant, are logically inconsistent. They are not semantic 
units of thought. 

A sentence is coherent when all its parts are mutually expectant 
and logically consistent. It helps the trend of understanding which 
becomes even and easy. The importance of coherent sentences is 
great especially in poetry where the poet disturbs the order or 
consistency of words for the sake of rythm and rhyme. 

ANAGOLUTHON. An anacoluthic sentence is a sentence begun in 
one way and finished in another not syntactically accordant. It is 
comparatively common in spoken Hindi, where anaptaxis plays 
an important part, and also in complex sentences. Such sentences 
though grammatically incorrect, do not fail to convey the intended 
meaning. Examples— 

khaydl rahe ki turn jo dge dge cal rahe ho dsa^ mat 
lagdo. Mind that you who are going ahead don’t run. 

vah manuyya jo yah pdp kar'td hS, aise manufya ko 
narak pardpta hotd hsu, He who commits sin, such a 
man is doomed to hell. 

jo ahabda ve boTte hSd, ve on'kd artha nahid samajh'te, 

The words that they utter, they do not understand the 
meaning thereof. 
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SEQUENC2E OF TENSES. Sometimes a sentence is anacoluthic 
only in appearance, especially to a foreigner, but it is quite con¬ 
sistent in the logic of the Indian mind. Although a grammarian 
like Bdbd Rdmacandra Varmd would insist (“Acchi Hindi*', Benares, 
p. 67) that clauses must observe sequence of tense, colloquial Hindi, 
as well as Bengali and Punjabi, have no regular sequence of tenses. 
Compare— 

jo log mardthoii kd itihds jdn'te hSA unhed yah bhi 
mdldm hogd ki shivd ji kann the, Those who know the 
history of the Marathas, will be knowing who Shivdji was, 
shishe ke ek bafe kafore se mom'batti ko ^l^ddk do, 
thofi der ke bdd dekhoge ki batti bujh gai. Cover the 
candle with a glass cylinder. After a short time you will 
see that the candle was extinguished, 
miud ne socd ki vah d gayd ha3, I thought that he has 
come. 

The semantic implication of such a sentence is clear. It describes 
the mood, the very import, of the sequent clause in its original; and, 
therefore, the impression on the hearer is direct and effective. 
Compare— 

H. mSd ne pdchd ki turn kSQn ho, and Eng. I asked 
him who he was. rdm ne mohan ko batd diyd ki turn fel ho 

(Lit* Rdma told Mohan that you fail) and Eng. “Rdma told 
Mohan that he had failed’*. 

The sequence of tense also involves the use of changed pronouns 
in the indirect form in English* The forms in Indian vernaculars, 
on the other hand, present a less amount of ambiguity. 


2* iv. Statements, Wishes, Questions, Exclamations. 

The meanings of these forms of sentences are varied. 

STATEMENTS. A statement may contain a universal truth, as— 
do anr do edr hote haid, two and two make four, par'me- 
shvar sarvavydpak hS, God is omnipresent. 

It may give information, as in— 
durgandha ke mdre vahdd balthd [nahid jdtd, It is not 
possible to sit there on account of bad smell. 
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It may contain an advice in general, as e.g. 

vidvAn ko sadA dharma ki cintA kar'ni cAhiye, A learned 
man should always think about righteousness, 
mitra vah hS jo sukh dukh meA sAth de, A friend in need 
is a friend indeed. 

It may give a reminder or warning, as— 

kal tak sab mAl pahuAc JAnA cAhiye, all goods must reach 
by tomorrow. 

It, generally, defines or describes a thing, as— 

kuttA bhanAk'tA huA bhAgA, the dog ran barking. 

The statement, it will be noted, is an even and unemotional form 
of speech. As such it may show greater politeness and less passion 
in expressing a request, advice, wish or command. Examples— 

msuA ne kahA thA khAnA khA lijiye, I had said that you 
might take your meals. hamAre vicAr meA cale jAnA hi 
acchA bail, In my opinion it is better to go away, ham 
cAh'te hailA ki vah A jAye, We wish him to come. 

Prayers, curses, commands, wishes and questions, expressed in this 
form, arc indirect. More examples— 

malA prArthanA kar'tA hAA ki vah svastha rahe, I pray 
that he may remain healthy, ham AjAiyA dete hauA ki vah 
bi3(hA rahe, We order that he may remain sitting, ham 
pAch'te hSA ki vah kann hsu. We ask who he is. 

Not only the intonation in such sentences is even, but the seman¬ 
tic appeal is also weak. 

WISHES. Wish has a variety of shades. It may be— 

(a) a command, as jAo JA kar so raho, Go and sleep, yah 
kAm kar'ke AnA, Come after doing this work. 

(b) an advice, as dinoA ko mat satAo, Do not oppress the poor, 
tom burl bAteA choy do, You give up evil habits. 

(c) a request, as jarA bSthiyegA, Please do sit down. Ao to, 
Just come in. 

(d) a warning, as rah jAo, Leave it alone, dekho, dekho. 
Mind. 

(e) a curse or a blessing, as cal terA BatyAnAsh, Get away and 
be damned, par'm Atm A tnmheA sukhi rakhe, May god bless you. 

(f) a prayer, as ham barvAn hoA, May we be strong ? he 
bAl^ tom vir bano, O child, may you be brave. 
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(g) a hope, as Jtye IDr Um bane, He may come and the work 
be done, shiyad vah kar le, Perhaps he may do it. 

(h) permission or resolve, as mSd caldd, May I go, or 1 may go. 

(i) condition, as mSik caPtd, had I gone. 

Grammarians, sometimes, distinguish optative sentences from im¬ 
perative ones. Semantically, however, an imperative sentence also 
expresses the wish of the speaker though in a strong and authorita¬ 
tive form. 

QUESTIONS. Interrogation is a form of speech by which we, 
generally, express our desire for enlightenment. Questions may 
imply that the speaker is in ignorance and wants to know a fact, as 
turn kBIln ho ? (Who are you ?), kahih rahe ho ? (Where are 
you going snr kab tak ianfoge? (and, when will you return ?). 
These questions demand a more or less detailed information. 

There are questions which ask whether a general supposition or 
proposition is true or false, as kyd turn samajh gaye ? (Do you 
understand ?), ilihdbid j4 rahe ho ? (Are you going to Allahabad ?) 
vah d gayd hai yd nahid ? (Has he come or not ?). They demand 
a ‘yes*, or ‘no* in reply. Some questions demand confirmation only, 
as yah (hik hsu nd ? (Isn’t it right ?), yah (hik aahsd hai kyd ? 
(Is it not really true ?), tumhed bhi kyd gar'mi lag rahi hS ? (Do 
you also feel hot ?). Such questions are called disjunctive questions. 

They also challenge or refute of a statement, as— 
kyd maid koi cor hdd ? (Am I a thief). 

Gommentative types of disjunctive questions suggest' that a state¬ 
ment has already been made by the first speaker, 
acchd ve yahdd hiSd ? (O, Is he here ?). 

Lastly a question may contain two alternatives of which one 
wiD constitute a reply— 

turn yah edval dp khdoge yd mdd ko khildoge ? (Will 
you take this rice yourself or give it to your mother ?). 
mSd jddd yd bSthd rahdd ? (May I go or remain sitting ?). 

So far we have seen how interrogative forms have various types 
of questions to ask. Questions may also be used to mean simply a 
statement, as dp mere pda kab kab dte hiud (How often do you 
come to me ?) = You seldom come, mr kyd ? (What else ?) and 
kyod nahsd ? (Why not ?) mean ‘^yes”. 

Sometimes interrogative sentences are tantamount to emphatic 
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statements, as mSA us se prem kyoA na karAA ? (Why should I 
not love her ?). 

A Question may mean the opposite affirmation, as— 

kSDAn rdm si, putra hog^ (what son can be like Rdma ?), i.e. 
no one. 

kyA Ap na the ? (Were you not there ?), i.e. you were. 

A Question may also express (1) surprise or incredulity, as— 
tumhire piti VA svargavis ho gayi ? (Is your father dead ?). 
kyi aisA hi likhd thi., (Was it doomed like that ?). 

(2) determination or despair as hdy mSh kah&h ? (O, 
where may I go now ?), dp hi kahed, kyd kardd ? (You yourself 
may say : What should I do ?). 

(3) deliberation, as maid turn se ksamd mddgdd ? (May I 
apologize ?). 

Sometimes questions may be expressed in a form other than 
interrogation. But in such cases intonation will clearly indicate 
that they are questions. In fact, any statement can be employed to 
mean a question by giving it an interrogative pitch. 

EXCLAMATIONS. Exclamatory sentences denote intellectual and 
emotional excitement, as dhd ! kit'ni acchi havd cal rahi hai» 
Aha ! What a pleasant breeze ! hdy maid mard, Ha, I am dead ! 

Such expressions may also express a wish, as yadi mSd yah 
bdt jdn'td, Had I known it! 

They may express indignant repudiation of an idea, as maid ! I, 
nwd cor I I, a thief! 

Sometimes an exclamation is expressed in the form of a question, 
as we have noted above. 


2. V. Affirmative and Negative Sentences. 

Statements, questions, wishes, exclamations, elliptical sentences, 
tautological sentences and all other types of sentences may have an 
affirmative or a negative meaning. 

AFFIRMATION. Affirmation in positive sentences may be (a) 
weak, (b) strong, or (c) emphatic. 

(a) Affirmation is weak in general statements and unemotional 
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Utterances, as in humiy^A bibar ki befi thi, vab 1530 mei 
dilli ki bid'shih bani, (Humdyun was the son of Babur. He 
ascended the throne of Delhi in 1530), cal ap'ni kim kar, (Go and 
do your work). 

(b) The same expressions become strong if they are uttered with 
a special emotional effect or pitch which suggests the meaning. 

cal hat ap'ni kim kar, Get away and do your work, as a 
weak affirmation, suggests that the speaker simply means to avoid 
another person who disturbs him. The same, as a strong affirma¬ 
tion, would mean admonition or order, risti cboy do, leave the 
way, as a simple utterance, might mean a request or a wish, but as a 
strong affirmation it involves command or derision or contempt of 
authority. 

(c) Affirmation is emphatic when uttered with a stress or intona¬ 
tion giving a particular force to important word or words. 

rAsti choro, Leave the way, or rdstd choyo. Leave the way. 

Emphasis may be effected by inverting the usual order of words. 
Compare— 

hal koi yah^A par s^dhu, Is there here any Sddhu ? 

bhojan kar led dp, Meals may you take. 

Also see the following section on “Order of Words”. 

NEGATION. Negation may be applied to words, as in an'payh, 
illiterate, ajdn, uninitiated, bekdy'dd, irregular, ndddn, injudicious, 
nissandch, doubtlessly, prdn'rahit, lifeless, arthashdnya, mean¬ 
ingless, gup'hin, without a quality, etc. 

Negative words of independent character may also be applied 
to negative a word, as na and nahid in us med jdn nahid rahi 
(there is no life left in him), na acchd hai na burd (neither good 
nor bad), gair-sar'kdri, unofficial. 

It is to be noted that it is usually the negation of the verb which 
negatives the whole utterance. This again explains the importance 
of the verb to the whole sentence. Examples— 

S3sd mat kaho. Do not say so, vab kdm kyod nahid kar'td. 
Why does he not work ? yah sac nahid hsu, It is not true, kyd 
vah nahid hau ? Isn’t he there ? maid vahdd kabhi na jdddgd, 

I shall never go there, postak kahid nahid mil'ti, The book is 
nowhere to be obtained. 

Sometimes, word negation is used to mean sentence negation, 
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as in—na koi ji sak'td hau.. Neither any one can go or vs 

mei(i jin nahiA'rahi above. 

If, however, any particular word preceding the negative word is 
emphasized, it is this word which gets the negatived idea, although 
the same is also shared by the verb, as in— 
kyi vah nahiiik hiu ? Is he not there ? 
rdm ro(i nahiA khiti, Rama docs not eat bread, 
or rdm rop nahilli khdtA, Rdma does not eat bread. 

It has been remarked that a sentence negative in form may be 
affirmative in meaning or me versa^ as— 
kyoA nahiA ?, why not = yes. 

yak {hik nahiA has kyi ? Isn’t it right =: It is right. 
dLp mere pdLs kab kab dLte hai^ i.e. you seldom or never 
come to me. 

karo to jdiie :&9 i.e. you cannot do. 

On the other hand, negation may be expressed indirectly, as in 
the questions: kydL maiA tumhdrd nankar ki&ili ?, am I your 
servant ? kann hsu jo ise ckeye? Who is it (is there any one) that 
can tease him ? mali& kaase ji sak'td hdA ? How can I go ? 

There are idiomatic expressions in affirmative which suggest a 
semi-negative meaning, as— 

tom khik payhe ho. Lit. You have read dust. 
pariki^A meA ap'ndL sir karoge ?, Lit. Will you achieve 
your head in the examination ? 

Note how positive and negative expressions give identical meaning 

in abht mSiii pahuAcd hi thd ki.I had hardly reached 

there when. and abhi masA pahuAc'ne na pdlyd thi, ki. 

I had not reached there when. 

Although double negatives constitute an affirmation, semantically 
there is a vast difference. Compare— 

vah an'payh nahiA hal, he is not illiterate, is not exactly vah 
payhd hodL hill, he is literate. The one strongly refutes a charge, 
the other is a weak statement. Sentences like mSA nahiA jin'td 
ki vah kyoA nahi^ iti, (I do not know why he does not come) 
can never give the intended meaning in an affirmative construction. 

In complex sentences, the negation of the principal or the sub¬ 
ordinate clause makes a great difference in meaning. Compare— 
merA vicAr nahm ki vah iytgkf I don’t think he’ll come, 
and merdL viedr hal ki vah nahiA iytgdtj I think he’ll not come. 
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3. ORDER OF WORDS. 

' i) Semantic Implications. 

(ii) Grammatical Order — The Verb — The Noun and the 
Adjective — The Adverb — na, hi, bhi and to — Fixed 
Place for certain Parts of Speech — Various Cases — 
The Subordinate clauses. 

Every word has syntactical possibilities and limitations. A word 
is unthinkable except as somehow ordered in the system of speech. 
It is a very large subject, its beginnings are in Grammar, and its 
full development in Rhetorics. Grammar fixes a certain order and 
style disturbs that order for the sake of semantic propriety or clear 
understanding. This is important in an analytical language like 
Hindi. Of course, every language determines its order according to 
the way of national thinking. Any breach against the usual order 
tends to unsettle the stability of both quality and meaning, and to 
increase the emotional intensity. 


3. i. Semantic Implications. 

The normal order of the parts of a simple sentence in Hindi is 
(1) subject (2) predicate, (3) copula, or (1) subject, (2) object, and 
(3) verb. But words in this order have an ordinary steady-going 
meaning as in unemotional and even type of prose. The inversion 
of this order suggests a particular meaning. It may be noted that 
Indian languages present more varieties of syntactical meanings by 
this means than English. It is extremely difficult to translate into 
English the following sentences, for example, in which the changed 
position of words effects important semantic differences. Compare 
kailn karegi and karegiL k9lli& ? The first enquires about the 
person who would do that work. The other sentence suggests that 
it is not an easy job to do, the stress falling on karegd (the doing) 
on account of its altered place. 

Take ek rdji thi, and ek thi, rdjd and thi, ek riji. The first 
is an ordinary, unemotional, even type of statement as in a narrative 
and means simply : ‘‘There was a king”. The second sentence calls 
special attention to the word **rAjA’* and the third suggests confir¬ 
mation of a previous statement which has been questioned. The 
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changed position of the verb is significant. It emphasizes the past 
existence of the king, who is not living now. 

jaldi calo and calo jaldi. The first suggests that a person is 
walking but not quite fast, and is wanted to accelerate his speed. 
The second implies that the man is, perhaps, stationary. He is 
required to move and move quickly. The word jaldi, at once, 
receives greater emphasis in the first sentence. 

us'ne r^m ko^ gha^i di, rdm ko us'ne ghafi di, and gkafi 
us'ne rdm ko di. The first is a normal statement that he gave 
Rdma a watch (nothing else). The changed position of ^rdm ko* 
in the second sentence, implies that he gave to Rdma a watch and 
to others something else, or that he gave the watch to Rdma and 
not to anybody else. The third sentence brings ghaf*i into promi* 
nence and replies an enquiry about the watch which, it is said, has 
been given to Rdma. 

It may be noted that the most important words are placed 
either in the beginning or at the end of a sentence. That is why in 
ordinary talk the subject occupies the first position and the verb ends 
a sentence. 


3. ii. Grammatical Order. 

THE VERB. The final position of the verb in Hindi sentences, 
including statements, questions, wishes, exclamations, is fully accoun¬ 
ted for by the verb’s importance to the whole, all the various pre¬ 
ceding parts, the subject and their adjuncts, being cither directly 
dependent upon, or else indirectly associated with it. Compare the 
position of verb in Hindi and English sentences— 

us'ne yah makin ban'vdyd thi, but Eng. “He had built 
this house.” 

kyi yah makin iis'ne ban'vdyi thd ?, but Eng. ^^Did he 
build this house ?’* 

us'ne kyd ban'vdyd ? Eng. “What did he build ?” 
kyd vah ladg'yd hS3 ! Eng. ^Is he lame !” 
jaldi ghar jdo, Eng. “Gb home at once.” 

Not to speak of the effects of euphony, the verb, however, is 
dispossessed of its terminal position by individual words demanding 
special attention. 
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jo oth&yeg^ ise vah shatru hogi merd, (he who will take 
up tfnsy will be a n enemy of nine), 
mere hith meifi ha! ek paatak, (In my hand is a hook). 

Sometimes it is shifted from its normal position and given special 
emphasis by antithetical requirements, deti kyod nahid, (Gives 
why not he) suggests protest or determination on the part of the 
speaker to make the third person yield, khi to Idd mith^i par 
4dktar ki 4^r hsu, (Eat I may sweets, but I am afraid of the 
doctor) suggests that there are special instructions about “eating”. 

The copula receives the greatest emphasis when placed in the 
beginning of a sentence, as hS to sahi, (It) is there, of course. 

This is particularly done to heighten the effect of a following 
adversative idea, as hai to garib par hstfi, buddhim^n hal. In 
English we will say ^^Poor he is, but he is wise.” 

THE NOUN AND THE ADJECTIXVE. An adjective or an adjective^ 
equivalent is a means of restricting the meaning of the noun, 
and, therefore, naturally stands first in the new compound phrase. 
Were it not so preceded, the noun would retain its ordinary sense. 
That explains the position of an adjective used attributively and of 
one used predicatively. Compare acche dd'mi hSd, they are good 
men, and dd'mi acche bali/i, men are good. 

The compound term acchi id'mi, a good man, pipi manasya, 
a sinful person, kiU gbo|ri, a black horse, khoti cil, a wicked 
move, is considered as one idea referring to the noun. It is the 
compounded idea which can be expressed even by one of the com¬ 
pounds, as cdil, move, = khoti cAl, wicked move, ba^e, big, = baye 
Ad'mi, big people. The inversion of order separates from the noun 
its quality which is made prominent by antithesis. Compare—. 

vah nic puru^ hS, he is a mean fellow, and vah parity sue 
hiu, that fellow is mean. 

yah merA ghar hai, this is my house, and yah ghar merA 

hS, this house is mine. 

sote hue lay'ke ne lAt mAri, The sleeping boy kicked, and 
laf'ke ne sote huye lAt mAri, the boy kicked in sleep. 

We have already remarked that the predicative use of an adjec¬ 
tive makes it adverbial. In fact any change in the normal position 
of the adjective makes it more prominent than the noun itself. 
Compare— 
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kal'yag meJk rdLjd up'je haUk abhimdni (In Kaliyuga are 
kings born haughty), kutti hai yah dhobi kd (Dog it is 
the washerman’s), 

Sometimes the adjective may retain its dependent position but 
the noun may be separated from it and given a more emphatic 
meaning, as rdm'kd putra thi, vah bhi suggests that like the 
worthy son of a worthy father he was also Rdma’s duteous son ; but 
putra thi rim'ki vah bhi means that he was not an ordinary 
man’s son, the prominence being given to ‘Rdma’ in this sentence. 

When there are more than one qualificatives, their position in 
relation to the noun varies with the difference in meaning intended. 
Compare— 

do pah'le la^'ke (the two first boys), and pahle do lay'ke, 

(the first two boys). 

acchi kiniri ki dhoti, (a Dhoti with a good border), and 
kiniri ki acchi dhoti, (a good Dhoti with a border). 

pini kdk ek lofd (a jug of water), and ek pini kd lofd (Jug 
of some water or any drink). 

THE ADVERB. Like adjectives, adverbs, most normally, precede 
the qualified. In the English sentence, ‘he ran fast’, the hearer’s 
mind conjures up some picture of a person running, which must be 
corrected by the next word. In Hindi expressions, the mental 
action is one. It is anamolous for English to recognise this principle 
in the case of adjectives but not to observe it tenaciously in adverbs. 
Compare— 

H. vah tea dsny'td haS, and Eng. ‘<He nins fast.’' 

H. vah acchd lay'kd nahidt hiu, and Eng. “He is not a good 
boy.” 

It is psychologically very important having a qualificative res¬ 
triction before the general term. 

The adverb is removed from its usual order when it is intended 
to be made rather independent and emphatic. Compare turn 
jdkar pdeh lo and turn pdeh lo jdkar. The first sentence has 
emphasis on pdeh lo (ask), jdkar (by approaching) serving only 
to qualify and restrict the method of asking. The second makes 
j^kar prominent and suggests that ‘^approaching’ would be necessary. 

Take dp ne yah khabar jardr suni hogi and jardr dp'ne yah 
khabar auni hogi. The first is a mere statement. The speaker is 
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more definite in the second about his having heard the news, jardr 
in the beginning of a sentence suggesting emphasis and certainty. 

Compare also turn kab dkoge ? and turn doge kab ? The first 
sentence asks about the time of your coming. The second implies 
that you are, perhaps, not coming at all, and the speaker is particular 
primarily about your coming and secondarily about the time. 

Sometimes the adverb retains its position while the verb is dis¬ 
placed for the sake of its own effect, or some word or words from 
other positions may intervene and change meaning. Compare— 

(a) rdm ne bdli ko chip'kar mdr ddld, 

(b) rdm ne chip'kar bdli ko mdr ^dld, 

(c) mdr ddld rdm ne chip'kar bdli ko, 

(d) bdli ko chip'kar rdm ne mdr ddld. 

The first is an ordinary statement—Rdma killed Bdli hidingly. 
The second may emphasize chip'kar (hiding) or bdli. The third 
lays stress on his killing Bdli. It arouses sensation over the act of 
killing. The fourth sentence brings Bdli into prominence. 

The adverb also attains its prominence by taking the first 
position in a sentence, although it may still be followed by the verb, 
as dnandapdrvak rah'td thd vah, delightedly did he live, kahdd 
ho turn, suggests that the speaker is extremely keen about the place 
where you are. 

Note how the position of the adverb affects the meaning of the 
sentences— ab msud kyd kardd and maud ab kyd kardd ? The 
first sentence emphasizes the word ‘^now” and suggests that so far 
it was all right but now the speaker docs not know what to do. 
The second sentence shows that the speaker is worried about himself, 
other people having known what they should do. 

na-bi-bbi-to. The adverbs na and nabid (not) and bi (even), 
bbi (also, too) and to (of course) can qualify compound verbs in two 
ways. They may precede the compound or may intervene between 
its parts and thus effect important semantic variations. Compare 
miud nabid jd sak'td and maid jd nabid sak'td. The first 
emphasizes the adverb nabid, the second lays stress on the verb and 
suggests that “I can do any other thing, but I am unable to go,** 
vab na u^b sakd and vab ufb na sakd* The first is a simph 
statement. The second makes ufb'nd, to lift, prominent, and suggests 
that he could move it but not lift it up. vab bbi d gayd and vab d 
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bhi gaydL. The one suggests that among others “he also had come”. 
The other means that he had done some other action, say of going 
to some place, and had then come, patra i,g meJk hi phehk diyi. 
and patra ig mei&i pheiUc hi diydL The first implies that the letter 
was thrown into the fire and nowhere else. The second suggests 
that it was not expected but he did throw it into the fire, k^m to 
kar cuki and kdim kar to cuk^. The one lays stress on the work 
which was finished and the other on the finishing itself of the work. 

bhi 5 to and hi as enclitics emphasize the words which they 
follow. Their position greatly affects the syntactical meaning. 
Compare merd bhi ek befd payh'td thd, merd ek be(d bhi 
payh'td thd, merd ek befd payh'td bhi thd. The first suggests 
that sons of many persons were studying and mine was one of them. 
The second implies that my son, besides my daughter or daughters, 
was studying. The third means that the son was doing some other 
job also besides studying. Also compare— 

mSd to dp'ki djdiyd bind nahid jdtd suggests that others 
may go without your permission, but I don’t. 

maid dp'ki to djdiyd bind nahid jdtd suggests that I may go 
without anybody else’s permission, but I must take yours before 
going. 

mud dp'ki djdiyd bind to nahid jdtd, I may go but not 

without your permission. 

mud dp'ki djdiyd bind jatd to nahid implies that I may be 
playing about here but I am not going away without your per¬ 
mission. 

mud hi yah kdm nahid kar'nd cdh'td suggests that there 
are none others, I alone do not want to do this work. 

maid yah hi kdm nahid kar'nd crdh'td, I like any other work 
but not this one. 

maid yah kdm hi nahid kar'nd cdh'td suggests that I am 
fed up with the work itself which 1 don’t like. 

mud yah kdm kar'nd hi nahid cdh'td lays great stress on 
‘not doing’ the work. 

FIXED PLAGE FOR CERTAIN PARTS OF SPEECH. This discussion 
may suggest that there is no fixed order of words in Hindi. But post¬ 
positions and conjunctions have their fixed place, and any change 
of order would prove disastrous and make meaningless sentences. 
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Similarly the adverb qualifying the adjective is syntactically 
considered as an attribute of an adjective and it must precede it, 

bahut acchd lay'kdL hai, he is a very good boy, may be lay'ki 
bahut acchd hal, the boy is good, but not acchi lay'ki bahut 
hS, or acch^L bahut lay'kd hi3. 

VARIOUS GASES. Some simple sentences may have two objects 
or two or more adverbials. As a rule, the primary (indirect) object 
(in dative) immediately precedes the secondary (or direct) object (in 
accusative), as in rijd ne daridroifr ko vastra diye» but Eng. 
‘‘The king gave clothes to the poor”, though the construction: 
“I gave him a book” is also prevalent. 

The order, however, can be changed for emphasis, as daridroA 
ko rAjA ne vastra diye, to the poor the king gave clothes, or 
rkjk ne vastra daridroA ko diye, for which an Englishman 
might say “The king gave clothes to the poor.” The Semantic 
difference in the sentences above is clear. 

There is no fixed order for the adverbial-nouns with postpositions 
denoting instrumental, ablative and locative. In smooth and 
ordinary speech we use, first locative, then ablative and then 
instrumental. When there are many words in locative, those deno¬ 
ting time come first. Examples— 

vit ko candhVi ne jaggA ko chure se tnJtr dilA, (At night 
the Ghaudhri killed Jaggii with a dagger), 
ap'ni stri se kallA ne yah hit kapaf se manVA li, (From 
his wife Kallii got the confession by fraud), 
din meA kai bAr AkAsh meA dhAli si difchAi deti hal, 
(Many times in the day something like dust is seen in the sky). 

We may, however, place these adverbials at any place for em¬ 
phasis and prominence and for change of meaning, as in AkAsh 
meA kai bAr din meA dhAli si dikh pay'ti hal, it is suggested 
that the phenomenon is observable in the sky, while in the original 
construction above the attention is particularly drawn to the fact 
that the phenomenon occurs several times in the dap. 

SUBORDINATE GLAUSES. As regards the compound sentences, 
the general rule is that the principal clause should precede the 
qualifying or subordinate clause. But it is again a question of 
emphasis. If the emphasis is intended on the principal clause, it 
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comes first. 

as'ne pAchi ki turn se Aye ho^ He asked: where do 

you come from ? 

kam ne to yah tab sam'jhdL jab ip log na i sake. We knew 
it only then when you could not come. 

If, on the other hand, the subordinate clause is made more 
prominent than the principal, it precedes the latter. In a sense, the 
subordinate clause is given a principal position, at least semantically. 

jo cori karegi vah dan^a pivegi, (Who steals, he will be 
punished). 

yadi ip cihei to mali jiii ? (If you wish, I may go). 


4. INTONATION AS A MEANS OF SYNTACTIC CHANGE. 


4. Intonation as a means of Syntactic Change. 

It has been noted under certain sections of discussion above that, 
intonation, which includes length, tone and stress, also plays an 
important part in conveying a desired variety of meanings. Intona¬ 
tion as a factor of syntactical meaning varies with variation in the 
word-order or in the form or mood of the sentence. Note the 
change in intonation with the change in the position of 

(a) the subject, in dp bhojan kar led and bhojan kar led dp. 

(b) the verb, in kaan karegd and karegd kann. 

-\ ^ 

(c) the copula, in vah hS and h2 to sahi. 

(d) the adjective, in aoche Ad'mi and idnA acche hSh 
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or do pahle laf'ke and pahle do la|r'ke. 

(e) the adverbs, in vah hS hi nahi^ and vah hi nahiib hal. 

- \ / \ ^ ^ 

ma5i& bhi khii bsS(hi and mal:h khdL bhi bhsuthi. 

^ -- - \ ~ 


The intonation of sentences containing command, request, ques¬ 
tion or exclamation is quite different. Compare- 

Statement—dLj gar 'mi hal Question—ij gar 'mi ha! ? 

^ V ^., 

Exclamation—gar'mi ha! ! Request—Aiye. 

Admonition—ulld kA pafthA. Curse—hat ter A satyAnAs. 


Etc., etc. 

Hindi has no tone of any semantic importance. It is the pitch 
which suggests moods and meanings. The pitch varies with varied 
senses of question, request, command, advice, warning, surprise, 
protest, admiration, astonishment, joy, sorrow, satisfaction, confirma¬ 
tion, contempt or any other mood. In fact any form of sentence 
may be so pitched as to convey the desired effect. 

Pitched syllables or words are generally accompanied by stress- 
accent and length in Hindi, turn kyA samajh'te ho, what do you 
understand, may have stress on tarn, or kyA, or samajh'te. The 
same syllable would be lengthened and receive musical pitch as well. 
Sometimes hAA, nAA, ha!A, kyA, etc. are affixed at the end of a 
sentence and pitched according to the sense to be conveyed. 

For a more detailed treatment of intonation as a semantic factor, 
Hindi has yet to wait, fdl^the findings of phoneticians who have not 
cared to supply any data on which any detailed principles could 
be evolved. 
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A list of Synonyms from Arabic-Persian and Indo-Aryan 
parallidly existing in Hindi (vide page 128) 


’addvat 

t^r 

bar'ddshta 

sahan (kar'nd) 

af'sar 

adhikdri 

b’dd 

piche 

agar 

yadi 

bdd'shdh 

mahirdjd 

f 

’ajlb 

vicitra 

bdg 

bdp 

aqh'bdr 

samdcdr-patra 

bdrish 

var§d, merih 

’aqla 

buddhi 

bdshindd 

nivdsi 

’aldvd 

atirikta 

bil 

bea 

amir 

dhani 

be>adab 

ashisfa 

db'pdshi 

sidcdi 

beshak 

nissandeh 

Ab'nl 

mdn 

betdb 

vydkul 

dfat 

vipatti 

bimdr 

rogi 

’dm 

sddhdran 

bimdn 

rog 

dsmdn 

dkdsh 

buqhdr 

tdp 

dstin 

bddh 

buz'dil 

dar'pok, kdyar 

’ib 

do$ 



’iush 

bhog-vilds 

cadd 

kuch 

anqdt 

sdmarthya 

cdkar 

1 

sevak 

’aarat 

stri, jonl 

CIZ 

vastu 

isizdr 

hathiydr, rdch 





dafd 

bdr 

badan 

tan 

daftar 

kdrydlay 

bad'hazmi 

ajirt^ 

dagd 

chal 

f 

badi 

burd 

daldl 

bic'vai 

bad'ndmi 

nindd 

dalil 

tarka 

ba^r 

bind. 

dam 

svdds 

bahddur 

shdr'vir 

dadgd 

jhag'jd 

bahdr 

vasanta rtu 

dar'bdr 

(rdj) sabhd 

bal'gam 

kaph 

darda 

pijd 

bandobasta 

prabandha 

dar'jd 

pad 

banisbat 

apek^ 

dastaqhat 

hastdk$ar 

bardbar 

samdn 

davd 

aD$adh (o;ad) 

bar'bdd 


davdqhdnd 

an^adhdlay 
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ddkhil 

pravista, pm^hi hui 

ganb 

daridra, nirdhan 

dim 

mol 

gardr 

ghaman^a 

daQlal 

dhan 

gavih 

siksi, sikhi 

daari 

pheri 

goti 

dub'ki 

dil 

man, hrday 

gulim 

dis 

dillagi 

(ha^holi 

gussi 

krodh 

dimig 

divini 

mastiska, bheji 
pigal 

gustikh 

ashi^^a 

dosta 

mitra 

had, hadda 

simi 

dukiu 

hit 

hal 

nip'tiri 

dum 

piiich 

hameshi 

sadi 

duniyi 

jagat, saisir 
thik 

ham'li 

ikraman, carhii 

durusia 

haq'dir 

adhikin 

dushman 

shatru 

haraj, harja 
havi 

bidhi, akij 
viyu 

e’t'riz 

ipatti 

hsos'la 

sihas 

e’vaz (mei) 

bad'le (mei) 

himmat 

hisib 

sihas 

lekhi 

fan 

kali 

hissi 

bhig 

faqir 

sidhu 

hoshiyir 

catur 

farqa 

fareb 

antar 

chal 

hujjat 

tarka 

fariyid 

prirthani 

ikhtiyir 

vash, adhikir 

fasid 

jhag'ri 

il'zim 

abhiyog 

fasla 

upaj, samay 

ishiri 

sain 

fatiir 

vikir 

istadui 

bin'ti 

faziil 

vyartha, nirarthak 

Mtizim 

prabandha 

fiqi 

up'vis, chut;i 

ihtizir 


fiy'di 

libh 

(kar'ni) 

parakh(ni) 

fals'li 

nirijay 

ittifiq 

sahyog 

iikra 

gadar 

cinii 

upadrav 

’izzat 

imin 

pratis^hi, idar 
sacii 

galat 

ashuddha 

jagah 

jaldi 

sthal 

gam 

dukh 

shighra 

gaidi 

miili 

javib 

Uttar 

garam 

titi 

jihil 

uja^^a 

garaz 

prayojan 

jin 

pri^ 

gar'di 

dhUl 

jin'var 

pashu 
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jAn 

cdlii 

mdlik 

judd 

alag 

md’milli 

jurraa 

ap'rddh 

mdtam 

kam 

thord 

manqd* 

me’dd 

kami 

ghap 

meh'mdn 

kamind 

ochd 

mmdr 

kamar'bahd 

ndld 

mirds 

kam zyddd 

thoi^ bahut 

miy’dd 

kdfUr 

kapiir 

dl'si 

mudarris 

kdhil 

muddat 

kdm'ydb 

saphal 

muhar 

kdr 

kdm 

rnuj'rdi 

kdshla 

kheti 

muldyam 

kindrd 

chor 

mulka 

kirdyd 

bhdrd 

pothi 

mul'zim 

kitdb 

munddi 

kuli 

mopyd 

muqdbild 

lashkar 

send 

musdfir 

U1 

rakta 

nabza 

Idsh 

shav 

nafd 

lihdz 

saiikoc 

naqda 

madad 

sahdy^td 

namak 

nami 

madarisd 

pdth'shdld 

naqla 

magar 

kintu 

naqh'rd 

naq'li 

mah'siil 

kar 

maj'biir 

vivash 

naram, 

makdn 

ghar 

narma 

madziir 

svikrt 

nashd 

mash'hiir 

prasiddha 

nasla 

mas'lan 

yathd 

natijd 

mat^Iab 

prayojan 

nazdkat 

mazd 

dnanda 

ndmarda 

mazdq 

hadsi, tbaphd 

ndqhiin 

mdfi 

k^amd 

ndsamajh 

mdh 

mds 

ndzuk 

mdl'guzdri 

lagdn 

n^javdn 


svdmi 

sddhdran 

shok 

samay 

iiindshay 

aiithi 

Uth 

bapaati 

avadhi 

shiksak 

avadhi, kdl 

thappd 

katSCQU 

komal 

desh 

abhiyukta 
dhiii^hord 
virodh 
ydtn, pathik 

ndri 

Idbh 

rokar 

Ion, non 

drdratd 

pralilipi 

hdv-bhiv 

jdli 

komal 

mad 

vadsh 

phal 

siikumdr'td 

napudsak 

nakh 

nirbuddhi 

sukumdr 

nav'yuvak 
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naakar 

^ahalud 

qSd 

qmdi 

bandhan, kdrdvds 

nek 

bhald 

band! 

nigdh 

cit'van 

qhabar 

samdcdr 

nihdl 

sukhi 

qhabta 

pdgal'pan 

nihiri 

jal'pdn 

qhazdn'ci 

rok'yi 

nishin 

cinha 

qharca 

vyay 

nivdU 

grds, kaar 

qhar'gosh 

shashd 

myat 

icchd 

qhatma 

piird 

numdish 

pradarshini 

qhdlis 

shuddha 

nuq'sdn 

hdni 

qhdli 

qhdn'ddn 

ntd 

ghardnd 

’oh'dd 

pad 

qhdlir 

qhid'mat 

satkdr 

sevd 

pahal'vdn 

malla 

qhildf 

viruddha 

pareshan 

ghab'rdyd 

qhitdb 

pad'VI 

par'hez 

bacdv 

qhud 

dp, svayam 

pdkhdnd 

taui 

qhusli 

magan, prasanna 

pmdd 

utpanna 

qhushdmad 

cdp'ldsi 

piaddvdr 

upaj 

qhush'bii 

sugaddhi 

pec 

peshd 

ghumdv 

vyav'sdy 

qhdn 

lahii 

peshdb 

miit (iniitra) 

rahj 

khed 

pesh'gi 

agdii 

rasid 

pahudc 

pesh'vdi 

ag'vdni 

ravdn'gi 

prasthdn, cdldn 

pushta 

pirhi 

rdh'zani 

rdstd 

<;ldkd 

mdrga, path 

qad 

dll 

registdn 

marusthal 

qadam 

dag 

rihd 

mukta 

qahar 

dpatti 

lekh'ni 

rishteddr 

sambandhi, ndti 

qalam 

rosh'ni 

prakdsh 

qardr 

qanb 

qanb qanb 

thah'rdv 

roz 

din 

nikat 

lag^bhag 

rozi 

jivikd 

qatla 

hatyd 

sabza 

hard 

qatdr 

padkti 

safed 

gord, cittd, uyid 

qat'rd 

biidd 

saldh 

pardmarsha, 

qasiir 

ap'rddh 


sammati 

qdbii 

yogya 

saqhta 

ka^hor, ka^d 

qdbU 

vash 

savdl 

prashna 
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sazd 

dadd 

sdf 

nirmal, sbuddba 

sdyd 

cbdyd 

!^b 

bdrh 

sharam 

lajjd,ldj 

shanf 

bbald 

shddi 

vivdb, bydb 

sbaaq 

cdv 

sheqhi 

abadkdr 

shikdr 

aber 

shub'bd 

sandeb 

shukra 

dbanyavdd 

shuni 

drambba 

susti 

dlasya 

silrat 

nip 

tab'dili 

parivartan 

tab 

parat 

tak'lif 

ka$ta 

taldsb 

khoj 

gild 

tar 

taraf 

or 

tarab 

bbddti 

taraqqi 

unnati 

tardzii 

tuldy tak'p 

tariqd 

tar'kib 

dbadg 

dbadg 

tar'tib 

kram 

tasalli 

santo$ 

tasb'rif 

padbdr'nd 

tas'vir 

citra 

tdid 

anumodan 

tdkid 

anurodh 

t’dnf 

prasbadsd, lak^Q 

uznar, umra 

dyu, avastbd 


umdi 

barbiyd 

ummid 

dsbd 

ustid 

guni, dcdrya 

vajah 

kdran 

vazifd 

vrtti, cbdtravrtti 

vazir 

madtri 

vddd 

pratijdiyd 

vipas 

lantd 

vir'ddt 

ghat'nd 

vistd 

lagdv 

vdste 

lie 

vildyat 

videsb 

virdn 

ujdr 

yatim 

andtb 

yd ^ 

vd, atb'vd 

ydm 

artbdt 

ydr 

mitra 

ydn 

mitratd 

zubdn 

jibb 

zabradasti 

atydcdr 

zahar 

v;§ 

zakham 

gbdv 

zamdnd 

samay 

zamin 

bbiimi, dbar'ti 

zarda 

pild 

zanirat 

dvasbyak'td 

zdi’a 

na;ta 

zidda 

ba^b 

zor 

bal, sbakti 

zulma 

atydcdr 

zyddd 

adbik, babut 
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INDEX OF WORDS & ILLUSTRATIONS 


[References from various langiages have been Moated as such. When no 
Uama&e is mentioned after a reference, it is an example of HMf although the 


same macf also be avdlMe in Sanskrit,] 

a 

[nl9, 10,11,26. 
a-, 10. 

-a, 59, 70 
ab, 345. 

ab ap'ne logoA ko bas ek bdr 
dekh lo, 321. 

ab ap'ne rdm jdne vile haiii, 335. 
abbd, 39, 128, 
ab bure din hmii, 114. 
abdhi, 130. 
aber, 52, 135. 
abhikhai^^an, 57. 
abhilopan, 57. 
abhimukha (Skt.), 53. 
abhinna, 135. 
abhiyoga (Skt.), 250. 
abhiyukta, 340. 
abhi, (ab hi), 345, 383. 
abhi dtd hiid, 382. 
abhi kiye detd hiid, 214. 
abhi maili pahuhcd hi thd ki, 391. 
abhi mini pahuiic'ne na pdyd 
thd ki, 391. 

abhi tak ap'ne ko bhdi se 
alag samajh'td thd lekin ab 
mdliim hud ki bhdi ham se 
alag na the, 334-35. 
abhyds, 191, 

ab ki bdr jo hari mor aihald, 
hiy'rd ke khulihald kapdf, 325. 


ab'Id, 145. 

ab mmn kyd kanld, 396. 
abodh bdlak, 339. 
ab un'ke darshan kahdd se (kalse) 
hoiige, 132. 

-ac (Skt.), 70. 
ac(a)ld, 83. 

acchd, 102, 172, 213, 329, 344, 
383. 

acchd dd'mi, 394. 
acchd bahut laf'kd hal, 398. 
acchd bhald, 181. 
acchd hi hiu, 89. 
acchd hi hud, 345, 346. 
acchd lai^kd bahut hai, 398. 
acchd rogi hm, 149. 
acchd ve yahdd hmrt ?, 388. 
acche acche kap'fe, 88. 
acche dd'mi hSA, 394, 399. 
acche mile, 286. 
acche se acchd, 89. 
acchi kindri ki dhoti, 395. 
acchod, 340. 
achUt, 188. 
ac'nd, 237. 
adahai (Pkt.), 164. 
adas (Skt.), 334. 
adbhut, 133, 171, 224, 
a(j^, 75. 
adhahpatan, 56. 
adhar, 16,174. 
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adhas-, 56 . 
adheU, 149 , 

adheld na de adheli de, 296 . 
adheli, 149 . 

adhikdra (Skt.)» 57 ^ 250 , 
adhikdn (Skt.), 126 . 
adhirdja (Skt,) 53 . 
adhivds, 57 . 
adhin, 16 ^ 350 . 
adh'mard, 80 . 
adhogati, 56 . 
adhiird jdnd, 284 . 
adhyaksa, 40 , 
adhyddesh, 57 . 
adhydpak, 126 , 
adri, 175 . 
adrs^a, 135 . 
adiir, 10 . 

a’et'bdr (Ar.)# 107 . 

afim (ahiphena), 177 . 

aPsar (< Eng.), 126 . 

agar (Per.), 126 . 

agar magar bond, 276 , 

agar maiii bdd'shdh hold, 382 . 

agati, 10 . 

agdhiA (L.), 73 . 

agdp, 63 , 68 , 73 . 

agdp pichdn lagdnd, 284 . 

agdii, 73 . 

agere (Punj.), 73 . 

agh, 16 . 

ag'han, 135 . 

aghon, 223 . 

ag'ld, 66 , 73 . 

agni, 137 . 

agni pracad^ hui,. 143 . 
agop, 73 . 
agrdgam, 191 . 
agud, 73 . 


ag'vdi, 73 , 
agVdm, 73 . 

-ahard, 42 . 
ah'hd, 356 . 
ahidsd, 165 . 
ahiiisd kd shastra, 314 , 
ahiphena (Skt.) 177 . 
ahirdnd, 63 . 

[ai], 10 . 

-ai, 61 . 

ajahatsvdrthd (Skt.), 80 . 
ajdn, 52, 390 . 
ajdyab'ghar, 83 . 
aj'dahd (Ar.), 126 . 
aj'gar, 126 . 
ajokd (L.), 63 . 

-akah (Skt.), 55, 70 ^ 
akal bap ki bhmiis, 296 . 
akal car'ne jdnd, 289 . 
akar'nd, 290 . 

-dkd^ 59 . 
akdle, 344 . 
ak'bar, 210 . 
akda, 128 . 

akeld cand bhdr nahid phof'td, 
292 . 

akele rdm, 262 . 
akhdrd, 16 , 238 . 

-akkar, 59 . 

akla, 255, also see ^akaP, 
a + k + ^ 9 . 

ak$ara (Skt.), 8 , 202 . 
aksat, 143 , 144 
ak^avdtakah (Skt.), 238 . 
alag, 52. 
alagthalag, 90 . 
alakh jagdnd, 279 . 
alaakik, 224 . 
all, 308 . 
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all bhsniir guiijan lage hon lage 
dal'pAt, 308. 
aliga^h, 133. 
allih, 128. 
almdn, 30. 
alpa (Skt.), 33. 
alpajdya (Skt.), 33. 
alilni sil cat'm (Punj.), 271. 
amal (Punj.), 223. 
amar, 137. 
amar'ndth, 137^ 333. 
amd, 36. 
amdvasy i, 36. 
ambar, 173. 
ambara (Skt.), 129. 
ambu (Skt.) 173. 
amir, 126. 
amir (Per.), 163. 
amlasir, 83. 
ammd, 39^ 128. 
ammi, 128. 

ani'nkd ki, ek jahdj cm meA 
makdn band rahd hS, 383. 
amrt(a), P, 203. 
amrtabhdij^a, 222. 
amrtam (Skt.), 129. 
amrti, 142. 

amrt'sar pah'li vdp'si, 373. 
amuka (Skt.), 126. 
amtilya, 133. 
an-, 10. 

-ana, 61. 

-anah (Skt.), 70. 
anantar, 133. 
ananvay(a), 313. 
anddar, 133. 
andj, 201. 

andj bik'td hai, 367. 
andnds, 176. 


an^ban, 52, 140. 
adcav'nd, 143. 
andd, 74. 
add badd, 131. 
andar, 381. 
andha (Skt.), 312. 
andhakdra (Skt.), 86. 
andhakiip, 312. 
andhd prem, 312. 
andhe kc dge bird kadkaf sab 
bardbar, 296. 
andhe ki lak'p, 263. 
andherd, 134, 262. 
andherd chdnd, 262. 
and her nag^rl canpa^ rdjd, take 
ser bhdji take scr khdjd, 294. 
andhi sar'kdr, 262. 
anek, 133. 
adg, 100. 

-adgar, 63. 
an'gayh, 32. 
adgdr baras'nd, 286. 
adg chtind, 276. 
adg'hin, 282. 
an'ginat, 52, 227. 
adgochd, 123. 

(zi), 340. 
adg'rez, 218. 
adgui^tbiya (Skt.), 243. 
adgdr (Per.), 130. 
adgdr khatte hald, 294. 
adgdthd, 370. 
adgdthd cdm'nd, 275. 
adgdthd dikhdnd, 264, 276. 
arigilthi, 63, 144, 243, 370. 
anhi (Punj.), 142. 

•aniya (Skt.), 70. 
an'jin, 52. 
aiikur, 150. 
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-aAkii, 59. 
an'mol^ 52, 227. 
anna, 201. 
anna-jal, 75, 80. 
annddya, 20U 
anokhd, 140. 
an'parh, 52, 80^ 390. 
anta ban'nd, 285. 
antahkara:^, 146. 
anta med, 343. 
antar-, 56. 
antar, 332. 
antaraiig, 56. 
antare (Skt.), 552. 
antariksa, 129. 
antarri§triya, 56. 
ai^t'kdl, 103. 
anugdmi, 55. 
anukaran, 126, 250. 
anukdra (Skt.), 57. 
anukiil, 350. 
anumati, 127. 
anuprds, 306. 
anup'yog, 140. 
anurodha (Skt.), 54. 
anunip, 350. 
anusandhdn, 124. 
anusvdra (Skt.), 54. 
anuyoga (Skt.), 250. 
anuvdda (Skt.), 54. 
aniithd, 140. 
an'varsiti, 107. 
anvartha (Skt.), 54. 
anve^ai;!, 124. 
anya (Skt.), 55. 
anyadesha (Skt.), 55. 
anya paddrtha pradhdna (Skt.), 
75. 

apaharai^a (Skt.), 55. 


apahnuti (Skt.) 52/, 525, 324. 

apakan^ (Skt.) 54. 

apakdra (Skt.), 54, 57. 

apar, 170. 

aparddha (Skt.), 54. 

apavan, 106. 

apeksd, 349. 

aphar'nd, 16. 

ap'kdr, 250. 

ap'kha^d^n, 57. 

ap'lopan, 57. 

ap'mdn, 135. 

ap'nd dhol bajdnd, 254. 

ap'ne ap'ne, 87. 

ap'ne ghar bar koi bdd'shdh 
(Punj.), 255. ^ 

ap'ne ghar meA kuttd bhi sher 
hotd hS, 255. 

ap'ne hdthoA kabra khod'nd, 275. 
ap'ne lipar jo biu, 81. 
ap'ni ap'ni paf'nd, 261. 
ap'ni cddar meA, 270, 
ap'ni chdch ko koi kha^td nahiA 
kah'td, 257. 

ap'ni i 3 j(zz)at ap'ne hdth, 254, 
ap'm khdl meA masta, 252. 
ap'ni stn se kallii ne yah bdt 
kapat se xnan'vd li, 55^. 
ap'paldyan, 57. 
aprastut prashaAsd, 321. 
apriya (Skt.), 81. 
aputra (Skt.), 166, 221. 
ar, 74. 
a^ak'nd, 75. 

SLTaAgA, 75. 
atd (Punj.), 75. 
atiSAc, 75. 
aif'can, 145. 
ayel (Punj.), 75. 
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ayes (Punj.), 75. 

ariyal, 66^ 74. 

ari (Punj.), 75. 

ar'nd, 14. 

ayos paros, 55, 90* 

ar'bi, 204. 

ardhdx^gini, 

are, 555. 

are hat re, 555. 

are idhar do, 555. 

are tii kaan hold hal aisd, 555. 

are yah kyd, 555. 

arhatd, 

ari (Skt.), 115* 

artha, 108, 240, 349. 

artha shdstra, 189* 

arthashiinya, 390* 

arthavicdr, 189. 

arthdniar'nyds, 5/7, 318* 

ar'thi, 128. 

asammat, 10. 

asahgati, 319* 

as'bdb, 151. 

asemb'li, 172. 

ashndti (Skt.), 7. 

ashok kd rdjya, 348* 

ashva, 7. 

asilatd, 178. 

asilatd (Skt.), 303. 

asoj, 135* 

a§tami, 204* 

astra, 106. 

astravarjan, 83. 

astn, 106* 

asur, 221. 

asura (Skt.), 115. 

atak'nd, 74* 

atak se kafak, 347. 

atal, 52* 


ath'vdrd, 83* 
attahdsa (Skt.), 40* 
atadguri, 319* 

ati agddh ati aatharsn nadi ktip 
sar bdi, 103. 
atimdtra, 224* 
atirikta, 350. 
atishay, 224. 
atishayokti, 324* 
ativ, 224. 

atrabhavat (Skt.), 33S. 
atrintar, 332, 
atyaiit, 133, 171. 
atyanta (Skt.), 53, 124. 
atyanta acch^ dd'mi, 211. 
atyanta burd, 157. 
atyanta sundar, 325. 
atyukti (Skt.), 54, 324. 
atyuttam, 224. 

[au], 10. 

-ad, 69. 

adt, 10, 166,221. 
avadhi, 204. 
avajdyd, 53. 
avalamba (Skt.), 251, 
avani! himddri! samudra 1 jani 
karahu vrthd abhiindn, 316. 
avasthd, 54, 145, 193. 
avashya (Skt.), 126. 
avatdra (Skt.), 54. 

-avdp, 359. 

av'lamban, 134, 176. 
av'tdr bond, 284^ 
avyayi bhdva (Skt.), 80. 
ayas (Skt.), 129. 

ayodhydke n^d xdm'candra ne 
sati sitdkobhaydoak van nmi 
bhej'te samay kabd, 374. 
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A 

[A], 10, 26, 21. 

-A, 59, 62, 65, 67,71. 

Ab (Per.), 232. 

AbAl-vrddha (Skt.), 257. 

Abe na (Beng.) 256. 

AbhA, 17. 

AbhAs, 17. 

Acamati (Skt.), 237. 

AcAr, 111, 165. 

AcArya, (Skt.) 162 ; 225. 

AcAr yA inurabbA, 111. 

Ac'man, 181. 

A^hyatva (Skt.), 173. 

AdadhAu (Skt.), 164. 

Adat <JAl'nA, 291. 

Adesh, 57. 

AdhA, 232. 

AdhAr, 16. 

Ad'mi, 127, 153, 211, 214,253, 
374. 

Ad'mi acche halA, 394, 399. 

Ad'mi jel med mar rahe halA, 
374. 

Ad'mi mar rahe hSA, 374. 

Ad'mi ud'mi, 90. 

Ag, 137, 231, 262, 381. 

A gaye, 382. 

A gaye lAt kahid ke, 132. 

AgA, 73, 111, 181. 

AgA bhAri honA, 272, 284. 

AgA yA pichA, 111. 

Ag babillA, 286, 

Ag bar'sAnA, 274. 

Ag bhabhiikA hotiA, 215. 

Ag bon A, 274. 

Ag bujhAnA, 274. 

Age, 73, 104, 239, 330, 343, 344, 
345, 350. 


Age bhi Ap ko kahA thA, 239, 
345. 

Age calo, 239, 330, 344, 345, 351. 
Age dekh, 345. 

Age dekhA jAy'gA, 345. 

Ag honA, 275. 

Agjali, 143. 

Ag jal u^hi, 111. 

Ag kA put'lA, 275. 

Ag ke mol, 275. 

Ag lag'nA, 275, 291. 

Ag meA ghi pa^'nA, 274. 

Ag pay'nA, 275. 

Ag par tel ^I'nA, 260. 

Ag pAni kA vSr, 274. 

Ag phiis kA vilr, 284. 

Ag tal've se nikal'nA, 275. 

Ag u^hAnA, 262, 275. 

Ahara^, 148. 

-Ahat, 61. 

Ahaf, 139. 

Ahat'garva, 254. 

AhA kit'ni acchi havA cal rahl 
hai, 389. 

AhAr, 148, 201. 

AhAra (Skt.), 55. 

Aiye, 382, 400. 

Aiye Aiye, 88. 

AjA, 39, 40. 125. 

Aj caathA hm (Punj.), 104. 

Aj gar'mi hai, 400. 

Aj gar'mi hai!, 400. 

Aj gar'mi hai ?, 400. 

Aj hukum sunAyA gayA, 366. 

Aji (Mar.), 39. 

Ajivan, 10. 

Aj'kal to Ap'ki pAAcoA ghi meA 
hSA, 303. 

Aj kA khel saoiApta ho gayA, 331. 
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dj kidhar kd cddd nik'ld hal, 296. 
dj mel do ghan^e let hS, 11U 
djdydm pdlayati (Skt.), 251. 
dj rdt var§d hogi, 382. 

-dk, 59. 

dkdra (Skt.), J7, 250. 
dkdsha (Skt.), 10, 129. 
dkdsh chiind, 286. 
dkdsh med kai bdr din meri dhiili 
si dikhdi deti hiu, 398. 
dkdsh pdtdl kd antar, 284. 
dkhd, 16. 
dkhetak, 208. 

-dl, 67, 139. 
dill, 72. 
dm, 102, 112. 
dmaran, 81. 
dmaraiia (Skt.), 53. 

-dmi (Beng., O.), 69. 
dm'ne sdm'ne, 10. 
dm par mor d gayd hS, 113. 
.dd,2//. 

dnandapilrvak rah'td thd vah, 
396. 

dnanda se, 343. 

-dnd, 63. 

dnd, 10, 169, 290, 360. 

-dndm (Skt.), 63. 
ddcal, 132, 180. 
ddcal lend, 281. 
ddcal pasdr'nd, 132. 
ddcal phdr'nd, 281. 
ddc kd khel, 284. 

(Punj.), 74. 
dddar (Punj.), 74. 
dddhi ke dm, 284. 
dnc ke pah'le, 351. 
dne 8C pah'le, 351. 
ddgan, 142. 


-dni, 63. 

ddkh, 212, 237, 242, 312. 
ddkh dnd, 290. 
ddkh bacdnd, 242. 
ddkh badd kar'nd, 265. 
ddkh b3th jdnd, 287. 
ddkh carhdnd, 264, 265. 
ddkh curdnd, 253. 
ddkh cilk'nd, 265. 
ddkh ddl'nd, 265, 291. 
ddkh daurdnd, 242. 
ddkh dekh'nd, 265. 
ddkh dikhdnd, 264, 265. 
ddkhed do cdr hond, 253. 
ddkhed rdh par lagdnd, 252. 
ddkh khoPnd, 265. 
ddkh lagdnd, 242, 264. 
ddkh lag'nd, 242, 290, 309. 
ddkh lag'ti hS tab ddkh lag'ti hi 
nahid, 309. 
ddkh lap'nd, 264. 
ddkh mdr'nd, 236, 253, 264. 
ddkh mildnd, 265. 
ddkh na uthdnd, 264. 
ddkh nici hond, 264. 
ddkhod kd pardd hatdnd, 265. 
ddkhod ki rdh dil med, 264. 
ddkhod ki siliydd rah gaid, 293. 
ddkhod med cubh'nd, 132. 
ddkhod med kah^nd, 286. 
ddkhod med khubh'nd, 285. 
ddkhod med lahii utar'nd, 252. 
ddkhod med mohini hond, 265. 
ddkhod med samdnd, 286, 319. 
ddkhod par bai^hdud, 264. 
ddkhod se jdn nikaPnd, 281. 
ddkh phafak'nd, 281. 
ddkh phiit'nd, 265. 
ddkh rakh'nd, 242, 253, 
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di^kh uthAnA, 2^5, 28S. 
dnnd (Punj.), 74. 
do to, 387. 
do to sahi, 335. 

dp (Skt.), 57 ; dp, 26. 56, 104,140, 
143, 180, 333, 335. 
dp ap'ne man se soceA, 384. 
dp ap'ni dAkhoA dekh lete, 351. 
-dpd, 61. 

dp bhojan kar leA, 399. 
dp-biti. 81. 

dp burd jag burd, 294. 
dp burd na mdncA to ck bdt 
kahUA, 382. 
dp caleA, 104, 
dp'ddyeA, 230. 
dp hi dp) 89. 

dp hi kahcA, kyd kariiA, 389. 
dp kab de, 113. 
dp kah'nc lage, 361. 
dp'kd chdtd, 382. 
dp'kd ghar, 334. 

dp'kd janma 1905 mcA hud, 335. 

dp'kd kah'nd, 335. 

dp kd makdn, 348. 

dp ke anukill, 350. ^ 

dp ke artha yah sampatti hai, 349. 

dp'ke dne bhar ki der hS, 344. 

dp ke bardbar, 350. 

dp'ke darshan, 233. 

dp'ke darshanoA se, 347. 

dp ke kdra^, 349. 

dp ke liye, 350. 

dp ke saAg, 349. 

dp khd leA to, 382. 

dp ki sevd meA, 180. ^ 

dp ko in bdtoA se sarokdr nahiA, 

104. 

dp'ko satsaAg kS 5 ttn d\ir hil, 336, 


dp ko yah cctdv'm di gai thi, 366. 
dp kyd vahdA JdeAge, 337. 
dp logoA ko, 334. 
dp mere pds kab kab dte haiA, 
388, 391. 

dp'ne kdlidds parhd hS, 235. 
dp'ne vhik kahd, 344 
dp ne yah khabar janir suni 
hogi, 395. 
dp padhdre, 143. 
dp se pavitra, 341. 
dp yah kareA tab (jab) maun bhi 
jdnilA, 345. 
dr, 74. 

-dri, 42, 63. 
dr'baAd, 142, 
d^hat, 16, 164, 173. 
dthatiyd, 60. 
drhati, 164. 

-d^i, 63. 
dni, 72. 

•ix (-er), 59, 60. 67. 
d rahd hiS, 363. 

•drd, 60. 
drdm, 126, 230. 
drdm meA bond, 260. 
dre ke ddAt, 304^ 312. 

-dn, 60. 
dr pdr, 90. 
drya samdj, 187. 
drya samdji, 223. 
dryya (Skt.), 40. 

*ds, 61. 
dsan, 94. 

dsdmi bandnd, 279. 
ds bdAdh'nd, 261. 
dshd, 10. 
dshram, 139. 
dshrama (Skt.), 55, 
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dan, 10 . 

ds'mdn med ched bond, 281. 
ds pds, 90y 251. 
ds-pds, 90. 
ds'pds, 258. 
dtd, 142, 270. 
dtd ^hild bond, 270. 
dte ddl kd bbdv, 270. 
dte ddl kd bbdv mdliim bond, 
284. 

dfe ke sdtb gbun pis'nd^ 284. 

dtc meA namak, 284. 

dtd, ^5. 

dtd bai, 363. 

dtman (Skt.), 

dtmd, 203. 

-dv, -dvd, 62. 
dvardban, 57. 

-dva(, 5/. 
dvdj mdr^nd, 362. 

-dvds, 57. 
dvdz, 253. 
dvdz bS^b gai, 227. 
dvir-, 56. 
dvirbbdv, 56. 
dvi^kdra (Skt.), 55, 57, 
dyd, 95. 
dyd bogd, 555. 

dySQ juddbabbiimi meA sannad- 
dba barVir kruddba ruddba 
buddbi bvS bvai rabai virud- 
dba dal'vdre balA, 307. 
dye dye na dye na bi dye, 555. 
dye aar kdm bane, 388. 
dy'kar, 81. 
dyu, 145. 

[ 3 ], 10 . 

^, 57 . 


ai gSl, 257. 
aili 36, 236. 
mnak kd gbar, 172. 

SA^ baA^, 57, 44. 
aA^Vd, 74. 
aA^b'nd, 16. 

asd, 341, 342. 

asd (ase) ba^bd bilA, 341. 
msd bbi kyd ba, 341. 
asd jdn paf'td ba, 255. 
asd kab bo sak'td ba, 341. 
asd kab'te baA, 557. 
asd mat kabo, 390. 
asd tdp jis se, etc,, 207. 
asd vasd, 341. 

ase, 347. 
asi bdt, 341. 

asi vast bdt, 341. 
aisi vaisi stn, 341. 

■St, $9. 

^yd, 60. 

[an], 10. 
an- < ava-, 52. 
andasd, 52, 
anghat, 52. 
angun, 52. 

74. 

andk'nd, 34. 

anr, 170, 194, 239, 330, 352, 
381. 

anradg'zel^, 174. 
anrat, 129. 
anr dm Ido, 352. 
anr kab tak lantoge, 388, 
anr kd anr, 352. 
anr kdm kar lo, 352. 
anr kann dyegd, 352. 
anr koi,j/. 

ant kuch cdhiye^ 381, 
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mr kyd ?, 388. 
aar 14o, 239. 
aos'nd, 52. 

•mxi, 63. 

•aati, 63. 

b 

[b], 21,26. 
babbar, 151. 
babbU, 39. 
bacat, 61. 
bacd bacd kar, 88. 
bacdnd, 22, 359. 
bacdv, 62. 
bacaiyd, 60. 
baccan, 210. 
baccd sukhi rahe, 363. 
bacce ko dm do, 347. 
bacce ko khildnd, 359. 
bacce ko khil'vdnd, 359. 
bacce ko nahalVdnd, 359. 
bacce ko nah'ldnd, 359. 
baccod aar biifhod ke liye, 383. 
bacherd, 148^ 192. 
bach'id, 68, 148, 192. 
bach'rd kari ham jdnyo tdhi, 
(BrajOf ^ 69 . 
bachud, 64. 
bached, 68. 
bac'nd, 359. 
badara (Skt.), 106. 
badhii, 3BU 
badi, 107. 
bad'le, 68, 359. 
badnndth, 333. 
bagal, 253. 
bagar, 142. 
bag'Id bhakta, 314. 
bag'W bond, 273. 


baguld, 137, 
bagdld, 22, 86. 
bahdr, 186. 
bahdv, 62, 
bahin, 370. 
bahir, 55. 
bahishti, 131, 
bahi$kdra (Skt.), 55. 
bahi, 115, 186. 
bahi bahi, 115. 

bahi bahi phiri bahi citra aa 
gupitra ki, 115. 
bah'ldnd, 145. 
bah'm (Punj.), 61. 
bah'rioi, 86, 370. 
bah'rd, 340. 
bahumiilya, 135. 
bahut, 104, 124,133, 135, 213. 
bahut acchd, 214, 224. 
bahut acchd la^'kd hai, 398. 
bahut dd'mi, 104. 
bahut burd, 157. 
bahut dinod se, 347. 
bahut diidh, 104. 
bahut sd rupayd cdhiye, 216, 
bahuvrihi, 80. 
bajdne vdld, 133. 
baj'bajdnd, 131. 
bakherd, 22. 
bak'nd, 22, 35, 45. 
bak'rd, 126, 370. 
bak'n, 43, 370. 
bak'ro^ 64. 

bal, 349. 

bal'baldnd, 34, 140. 
bal'devd, 68. 
ballam, 186. 
ballam'ter, 186. 
bal'vdn, 68. 
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bambai kd cald, 348. 

bani, 108. 

bandnd, 72, 215. 

bandras, 135. 

bandras tak, 348. 

bandras yd kdshi, 353. 

bandr'si ^bag, 223. 

banaild, 67. 

bad^i, 22, 144. 

badd (Per.), 116. 

bandar, 182. 

bandar bhab'ki, 27i. 

bandar ghord Idyd, 190. 

bandariyd, 63. 

baddd (Per.), 216. 

bandhana (Skt.), 116j 137. 

baddhe baddhe, 88. 

baddi, 123. 

bandobasta, 207. 

bandUhd, 22. 

bandiik kd ghord, 313. 

baiigAli, 218. 

baiig'U, 22,188. 

banijdrd, 60. 

baniydn, 144. 

ban med, 347, 

ban^nd, 22, 72, 108. 

badt'nd, 71. 

ban'vdi, 229. 

bapanti, 63. 

bapurd, 145. 

bay, 21. 

bayappati, 61. 

bayd, 106, 112, 124, 344. 

bayd acchd ddW hal, 344. 

bayd ghar, 286. 

baydi, 61, 141, 142. 

bayd shahar, 182. 

bay'baydnd, 34, 45. 88. 


(bay) bold, 59. 

baye, 188,229, 310, 329, 394. 

baye dd'mi, 394. 

baye pcy vdlc, 235. 

bayhdnd, 62, 179. 

barhdvd, 62. 

bayh'nd, 22. 

bayh'm, 166. 

barh'ti, 61. 

ban, 192. 

bay'kd, 181. 

bayod, 340. 

baras'nd, 290. 

baras pay'nd, 275. 

bardbar, 340, 350. 

bardt, 130. 

barbar, 151. 

bar bar (Tiir.), 222. 

bar'chilt, 59. 

bar'chi, 59. 

barfa (Per.), 51, 217. 

ban, 192. 

barofd (L. & Punj.), 64. 
bar'si, 204, 208. 

bas, 21, 

bas ab ham cal paye, 113. 
basan, 200. 
basith, 162. 
bas'nd, 200. 

bat, 106. 
bat^n, 107. 

W. 72, 108. 
bat'mdr, 145. 
bat'nd, 21, 106. 108. 
batohi, 22,146. 
bafor'nd, 21. 
battan, 151, 194. 
baf'vi, 22. 
bataiigaf. 65. 
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batind, 139, 
batdsd, 22. 
bathdn, 202. 
batu, 106, 233. 
battisi, 62. 

battisi dikhdnd, 184. 
baydr, 137. 
bd, 39. 

bdbd, 125, 192. 
bdbo (Guj.), 39. 
bdbii, 224. 
bdbiijl, 180. 

bdbli sdhab, peshdvar ke liye 
tikat clijiye, 381. 

bddal pha^e to kahdi^ tak thig'li, 
379. 

bdd'shdh (Per.), 125, 208. 

bdg, 107. 

bdg (Ar.), 208. 

bdgh, 128. 

bdghin, 63. 

bdhaj, 109. 

bdhar, 224, 349. 

bdhar bhitar, 331. 

bdhar gaye, 378. 

bdhar jdo, 351. 

bdhir, 183. 

bdhu, 128, 212. 

bdi', 103. 

bdi (Guj.), 65. 

bdiii, 222. 

bdj, 109. 

bdjil. 21. 

bdjdr mandd hal, 233. 

bijini, 67. 

bdji (Tun), 39, 126. 

\^jd,50,172. 
bdl, 106, 139. 
biUaka(Skt.), . 


bdlak ko yah pustak pafh'ni 
cdhiye, 347. 

bdlak sc vrddha tak, 348. 
bdlak turn vir bano, 387. 
bdlA, 68. 
bdl-baccd, 79. 
bill, 169, 396. 

bdli ko chip'kar rdm ne mir 
ddld, 396. 

bdloh ki patp, 111. * 

bdlti, 50. 
bdlii, 109, 137. 
bdlyakdlc (Skt.), 310. 
bdAbi, 139. 

bdAdh biiddh kar, 90. 
bdrtdh'nd, 22, 261, 291. 
birth, 172. 
birth ba^hini, 267. 
birth deni, 267. 
birth paka^ni, 267. 
birth pini (Punj.), 232. 
birth tdt'ni, 267. 
birtki, 139, 146. 
birtkc, 218. 
birtk'ri, 65. 
birts, 21, 128, 149. 
birtsun, 68. 
birtt'ni, 71. 
bip, 127, 128. 
bip ke sith, 349. 
bip par gayi hm, 348. 
bir, 190. 
biyh, 199. 
bin, 50, 104, 190. 
bir, 107. 
bdrah'sidgd, 82. 

bdrah sidg ho jdte haid jis hiran 
ke, 82. 

bdr bdr, 114, 308. 
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bdre, 310. 
bin, 106. 

bds, 200, 
bdsan, 200, 
bdsi, 200. 

bdt, 21 , 

bit dekh'nd, 277. 

hit, 15U 191, 

bit di gai hond, 289. 

hit ban^d, 288, 

hit bigdr'nd, 288, 

hit gai bit! ho gai. 369. 

hit hdhk'nd, 289. 

bdl kd sir na pSr, 312. 

hit kd sir pair na hond, 289. 

bdt kl tAAg, 312. 

bdtod med ardnd, 348. 

bdt tol'nd, 313, 

bdt urdnd, 227, 

bdtUni, 223, 

bdu + gold, 86. 

bdvarci, 222. 

bdv'ld, 66, 166. 

bdy'kdt, 188, 

hiy'n (Guj.), 65. 

bdz, 109. 

bdzdr, 141, 

bSdgan, 142. 

bmiit (Punj.), 107. 

bals, 106. 

bal^h, 364, 

bS^hak, 63, 68, 229, 

balthe baithe, 89. 

bS^hiye, 364. 

bai^hiyegd, 364^ 365. 

bmth'nd, 359, 361, 364. 

baitho, 143, 364. 

baith rah^nd, 362. 

bait (Per.), 107. 


bsQh'ti (Punj.), 141. 
be, 56. 

bcbe (Punj.), 39, 
becdl (Beng.), 56. 
becdrd, 145. 

becdre ko sdn rdt taiap'te bid, 
347. 

becil, 66. 
bedanl, 135, 
bedhadgd, 56. 
bed (Pen), 107. 
begdr, 151. 
behdt (Beng.), 56. 
bejor, 56. 
bekdm, 56, 
bekdr, 151. 
bekdy'dd, 390. 
belan, 62. 
be + Idyak, 81. 
bePnd, 62. 
beni, 205. 

berd banne Idrid (Punj,), 284. 

ber, 106. 

besamajh, 56, 

besharam hS, 335. 

besur, 56. 

betd, 18, 370. 

be^e kl khdtir, 350. 

bep, 65, 370. 

betdr, 56, 83. 

[bh], 15, 17, 26, [bha], 9, 
bhabak, 33, 44. 
bhabak'nd, 7. 
bhabhilt, 109, 150,237. 
bhacak, 15. 
bhacak'nd, 42. 
bha^'bha^'vuti (Guj.), 34. 
bhaddd, 15, 135. 
bhadroii, 174. 
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bhag(a), 26, 
bhagal, 15, 
bhagges'ri, 135, 
bhaginipati, 86. 
bhagord, 66. 
bhag'vin, 15, 210, 340. 
bhak'bhaki, 37. 
bhaksi, 15. 
bhakuji, 182, 224. 
bhakti, 146. 
bhakui, 15, 31. 
bhaldmdnas, 79. 
bhald mAiias 332. 

bhalSt 59. 
bhal'bhal, 33. . 
bhale bure ki pah'cdn, 355. 
bhaleman'sail (Punj.), 69. 
bhale mdnas, 182. 
bhambhiri, 42. 
bhan(;^d.rd, 169. 
bhan^iyd, 200. 
bhahg(a)5 15, 13U 
bhahgi, 131. 
bhaniyd (Punj,), 86. 
bhanndnd, 45. 
bhaiivar, 15, 150. 
bharak, 38, 42, 68. 
bharak'nd, 7, 42, 45, 124. 
bhar'bhar, 33, 88. 
bhar'kibl, 15. 
bharud, 59. 
bhapid (Punj.), 59. 

bhar, 55, 339, 344. 
bharat, 217. 
bharga, 9. 
bhar'nd, 100, 291. 
bharose, 350. 
bhar'pet, 55. 

bhas, 72. 


bhas'bhasd, 37, 88, 131. 
bhasma karoti (Skt.) 25/. 
bhasmd, 178. 
bhat, 139. 
bhatak'nd, 15. 
bha^ner, 210. 
bhauhi dahak'nd, 279. 
bhatijd, 64. 
bhattd^ 15 , 200 . 
bhavan, 200. 
bhavat (Skt.), 335. 
bhav'd{y(a), 200. 
bhavisya, 15. 
bhavitavya, 200. 
bhav'sigar, 178. 
bhavya, 200. 
bhay, 15. 
bhay'vAd, 107. 
bhayyan, 236. 
bhayyd, 65. 
bhayyd log, 236. 

bhddoh ke krsna pak^a meh, 111. 

bhdg, 126. 

bhdg'nd, 15. 

bhdgya, 288. 

hhAi, 128, 216, 217, 370. 

bhdi (Guj.), 65. 

bhdi bahan, 257. 

bhdi bhdi ki. prem, 88. 

bhii bhii meii, 348. 

bhiido (Guj.), 65. 

bhiivil (Punj.), 107. 

bhili, 59. 

bhild, 109, 181. 

bhdmini, 15. 

bhiii^l, 15. 

bhdii9ld, 200^26. 

bhii;^Cligi.ra (Skt.), 169. 

bhddji, 64. 
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bhdn'mati, 15, 101. 
bhiAtd, 142. 
bhAAti, 350. 
bhAAv'n, 206. 
bhip, 128. 
bhAr, 292. 
bhdr jhoAk'nd, 279, 
bhdr med jhoAk'nd, 279, 
bhdr, 206, 214, 233, 
bhdri, 67, 
bhdr'tendu, 210, 
bhd§i, 103, 204, 333, 
bhdsd shdstra, 1S9, 
bhdsdvijdydn, 83, 189, 
bhdt, 200, 
bhdv(a), 70, 200, 
bhdvajj 106. 
bhdvak, 200, 
bhdveii (Punj.), 353. 
bhdve prayogj 365. 
bhdvik, 200. 
bhAvi, 135, 200. 
bhAv'nA, 200. 
bhdvuk, 200. 
bhairav, 15. 
bhaad bhand, 33. 
bhandk'nd, 41. 
bhaaAr, 308. 
bhaaArd, 128, 176. 
bhandrd aar kali, 86. 
bhandr'kali, 86. 
bhed khol'nd, 304. 
bhed lend, 288. 
bheld, 72. 

bheAge deud (Bcng.), 360. 
bheiit) 228, 
bhenta (Skt.), 55. 
bhcf, 15,^19. 
bhcr cdl, 273. 


bheriye kd ghar, 172. 
bhcn, 35. 
bhikhAn, 60. 
bhiksA, 128, 228. 
bhiliAga (Pkt.), 137. 
bhinak'nd, 34. 
bhin'bhindnd, 41, 
bhir, 19, 72, 
bhiraiit, 140. 
bhir'nd, 19. 
bhisa^di, 42. 
bhit'm, 200. 
bhitti, (Skt.), 126, 332. 
bhi, 392, 396, 397. 
bhikh. 128. 
bhim, 15. 
bhim, 36. 
bhir, 72, 139. 
bhir bhAr, 39, 90, 258. 
bhiru, 123. 
bhisma, 225. 
bhitA, 18, 72, 200. 
bhit, 126. 
bhitar, 349. 
bhitar jAnA, 134. 
bhite (Beng.), 332. 
bhiti, 309. 
bhiti, 126. 
bhog, 72, 148, 183. 
bhog lagAnA, 181. 
bhoj, 72, 128, 148. 
bhojan, 148. 

bhojan kar leA Ap, 390, 399. 
bhojan kar lo, 134. 
bhojan kar'nA, 362. 
bholA, 182, 225. 
bhoA^A, 19. 
bhoAdU, 15. 
bho^n, 63. 
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bhram, 148^ 20U 231. 
bhramai>, 148. 
bhramar, 128^ 201. 
bhramara (Skt.), 150. 
bhrdnti, 316. 
bhnibhaAg, 234. 
bhucca, 57, 151. 
bhujahga (Skt.), 130. 
bhulakkar, 59. 
bhullair, 183. 
bhun'gd, 42^ 130. 
bhun'nd, 290. 
bhus, 72. 
bhuU^ 72. 
bhut'nd, 65^ 151. 
bhil, 26, 57, 70, 200, 201. 
bhiigol, 205m 
bhiikh, 133. 
bhiikhd, 67, 331. 
bhiikhd-pydsi, 258. 
bhiikhe ko anna do, 331. 
bhUkhi, 67. 
bhiikh kd mdrd, 348. 
bhiil'nd, 13. 
bhilmi, 121, 122, 210. 
bhiimigah (Skt.), 130. 
bhilmikar lagdne aur ekatra 
kar'ne kd bandobasta, 207. 
bhiidjd, 68. 
bhiisd, 72. 
bhUt, 13, 172,221. 
bhilt'bddhd, 172. 
bhiit'bhdgd, 172. 
bhiitini, 172. 
bhiitonmdd, 172. 
bibhlsa?, 217. 
bibhi$a:^ hond, 282. 
bidak'nd, 45. 
bidar, 235. 


bid'n, 188, 204. 
bigdr, 140. 
bil, 139. 
bi-lSk (L.), 81. 
birbildhat, 45. 
bil'bildnd, 42. 
billi, 20, 217. 
billi ulddgh'nd, 281. 
billil, 176, 183. 
bilord (Punj.), 64. 
bilor'nd, 201. 
bilo^, 64. 
bin, 55. 

bind mdn taj dijiye svargahud 
sukrt samet, rahai mdn tan 
kijiye narak'hud nitya niket, 
319. 

bind prem ke manuj'vd jas addhi- 
ydri rdt, 325. 
biiidi, 144. 
bin'jdn, 55. 
bin'nd, 72. 

bin pad calS sunm bin kdnd, 320. 

birah bithd tan Idgat bdn, 325. 

birdd'n, 228. 

bis'bisdnd, 36, 131. 

bismilld kar'nd, 278. 

bithdnd, 359. 

bi^h'vdnd, 359. 

bipyd, 65. 

bithar'nd, 16. 

bithd, 126. 

bibi, 39. 

bibi cdh'ti hS, 149. 
bicod bic, 238. 
bi en dr, 183. 
bighd, 202. 
by, 203. 
bjkdner, 209. 
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bikdner nagar, 209. 

bimdr (Per.), 126. 

biri uthind, 161, 280, 282. 

bir, 103. 

bisd, 205. 

bisi, 62. 

bis tis, 257. 

bis'vdii, 66, 

bith, 150. 

bi'ti, 106. 

bm cih'u h3, 149. 
bobi, 39. 

boke jiud (Bcng.), 360. 
bol, 329. 

boliye pheld (Beng.), 361. 
boll, 61, 68, 206. 
bol'nd, 59, 139. 
bol sak'nd, 36 U 
hoVti h5, 357. 
bol uth'nd, 360. 

boh kariyd caliyd gel (Beng.), 34. 
boshe jhud (Beng.), 362. 
botl, 72. 

botal barhhdi tU mat pi pydre, 
307. 

botal kd gaU, 177. 
botdm, 151, 194. 

brahmados, 188. 
brahm<l, 200. 
brahmi, 200. 
brahmo samdj, 187 . 
brat, 128, 208. 
brata (Skt.), 169. 
brdhma, 200. 
brdhman, 200. 
brhhmanetd, 65. 
brdhmani, 63. 
brhhmi, 200. 
brha(Skt.),2(?(?, 


brhaspati, 200. 
brhat, 200. 
buddhd, 16, 128. 
buddhii, 226. 
bul'bul, 6, 32, 35, 41. 
bun'nd, 72. 
burhdpd, 61. 
burh^u, 63. 
burhiyd, 63, 340. 
burhiyd kd kdtd, 176. 

burd, 213. 

burd buroh se vmr na kare, 339. 
burdl, 102. 

burd vah jo buroh se yair kare, 
239. 

bure, 229, 239. 
bd, 174, 221. 
biijh'nd, 16, 314. 
bilhd, 128. 
biirhd, 340. 
biirhe miydh, 212. 
biir ke laddii, 27/. 
bii^, 18, 107. 
bUtd, 173. 

bydh kdj, 204. 
byoht, 151. 


[c], 7,22,26, 27. 

-c, 41, 65, 
cabiit'rd, 23. 
cabdt're cayh'nd, 285. 
cacerd, 64, 74. 
caciyd, 74. 
cacor'nd, 44. 
caddar, 171. 
cahak'nd, 134, 139. 
cah'cahdnd, 139. 
cak, 73. 
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cakai, 73. 
cakar'^i (Guj.), 73. 
cakd, 73. 
cakdcSQiidh, 36. 
cakkar, 22, 73. 
cakkar kdt'nd, 120, 291. 
cakkar khdnd, 120, 252. 
cakkar mdr'nd, 260. 
cakki, 73, 187. 
cakki cal'u hai, 358. 
cak'ld, 73, 97, 98, 225. 
cak'li, 73. 
cak'mak, 32, 44. 
cakra (Skt.), 73, 150 ; 193. 
cak'rdnd, 73, 120. 
cakrita (Skt.), 73. 
cakri (Skt.), 73. 
cak'n, 73. 
cak'ti (Punj.), 74. 
cak'u (Guj.), 73. 
cal, 27, 221. 
calan, 231. 

cal ap'nd kdm kar, 390. 
calati (Skt.), 71. 
cald, 68. 
cal cal, 88. 
caPcitra, 83. 
cal diyd, 360. 
cale calo, 375. 
cale tumhdre bdn dhanu? se ripu 
send kc prdn cale, 322. 
cal hat ap'nd kdm kar, 390. 
calittar (Punj.) 150, (L.. Punj.) 
221 . 

cal'nd, 77, 100, 120,121, 241,291. 

calo h 2 a%ho, 2S9. 

calo jaldi, 393. 

cal'td, 151. 

cal'te cal'te, 88. 


cal'te ghoye ko dr mdr'nd, 254. 
cal terd satydnds, 387. 
cal'ti kd ndm gdp hal, 239. 
camak'nd, 22. 
camdr, 60. 
camdri, 221. 
cam'cd, 144. 
cameli, 22. 
camelo (S.), 67. 
campd, 22. 
campdkali, 176. 
cam'n, 7, 23. 
cand, 292. 
cadcu, 128. 
cand(a), 22, 74. 
canddl, 22, 74, 220. 
candi, 74. 
candii, 74. 
cari^iil, 74. 
cand (Skt.), 7. 
candan, 22. 
candra, 7, 129. 
candramd, 128. 
caAdramd bal'vdn bond, 281. 
candramukha (Skt.), 85. 
candramukhi, 82. 
candramukhi turn bin bhai jwdld- 
mukhi samdn, 319. 
candrikd, 174, 333. 
caAgidI (Punj.), 61. 
capat, 22, 45. 
cap'll (Punj.), 148. 
cappd, 22, 215. 
cappd, 62. 

cap'rdsi ki jagah, 349. 
car (Punj.), 215. 
carh, 362. 
carhdnd, 62, 100. 
carh dn^ 362. 
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carhdv, 62. 
carhdvd, 62. 
cayh danr'nd, 362. 
carh dhdnd, 362. 
carh'nd, 59. 

carh'thi vadj'nuii (S.), 360. 
car, 26, (Skt.) 57 ; 199, 201. 
caran, 23,61. 
carana (Skt.), 61. 
caran chiind, 277. 
caran'ddsi, 1S3, 222. 
caran'kamal, 178, 315. 
car'cd, 

caritra (Skt.), 750, 221. 
carittar, 150. 
carxa, 100. 
carkhi, 101. 
car^Qdmrta, 181. 
carvaii, 237. 
casak, 131. 
ca^ak'nd, 6, 34. 
cat'ni kar'nd, 271. 
cat;ord, 66. 
cat'pat, 44. 
cat'pa^d, 6. 
ca^'pap, 44. 
catur, 22. 
caturdi, 61. 

-cd (Guj., S.), 69. 
cdcd, 39, 40, 63, 74. 
ciA, 63, 74. 
cddar, 270. 
cddar utdr'nd, 277. 
cdhe, 344. 

cdhe dve cdhe na dve, 353. 

cdhe.cdhe, 353. 

cdhe jo ho, 344. 

cdhe rdm hi ho, 345. 

cdhe siikhd pare vishva meli 


na pud ga^^hoii kd jal, 321. 
cdh'nd, 361. 
cdh'ti bivi hS, 149. 
ciiA, 23. 
cik, 73, 193. 
cdkar, 23. 
cAkj (Putij.), 74. 
cdkil,50, 124. 

cAl, 71, 94, 124,171,174,188,231, 
394. 

cdlayati (Skt.), 71. 

cdldk, 222 ; (Per.) 133, 166, 174. 

cdl call, 221. 

cAlU (Guj.), 151. 

cAm, 23. 

cim ke ddm, 161, 282. 

218. 

cAAd, 128, 131,296. 
cAiidi, 174, 333. 
cdddi kar i^l'nd, 279. 
cddd kd tuk'rd, 276. 
cdAd ke se mukh vdli, 82. 
cddd par thiik'nd, 276. 
cddjd (Punj.), 37. 
cddpar (Guj.), 215. 
cddvelo (S.), 67. 
cdp'p (Punj.), 148. 
cdr cdhd lag'nd, 287. 
cdri mandil cdri dip barai ham'rd 
akel barii, 325. 
cdr ke kandhe par jdnd, 278. 
cdr kos tak, 104. 
cdr mahine kd baccd, 349. 
cdrod, 66, 339. 

cdr phal kd^e magar (par) keval 
ek acchd nik'ld, 353. 
cdru, 139, 201. 
cdr udg'li, 312. 
carvdk, 223. 




cdtak, 23. 

cdur + S6. 

cival, 143. 

cAy, 123. 

cSn, 107. 

cain urAnd, 291. 

caabe, 221. 

caogharA, 79. 

cmk,62,63, 97, 173,211. 

caokannA honA, 267. 

caakA, 62, 96. 

csnki, 101, 124, 167, 173. 

caokiddr, 173, 

canki pah'rA, 173. 

caak'p bhUl'nd, 273. 

cantik'nd, 45, 124. 

caaAk u^h'nA, 360. 

caapat) 169. 

canrAhA, 85. 

caarAsl meA par'nA, 281. 
caanthA, 86. 
caath, 74. 

caath (Guj.), 74 ; (Mar,), 74. 

caathaiyA, 74. 

caathA, 66, 74, 205. 

caath A (Punj.), 74, 104. 

caathA ghar (Punj.), 104. 

caathAi, 74. 

caathApan, 74. 

caathe, 74. 

caathiyA, 74. 

caathi, 74. 

<^th kA cAAd honA, 281. 
celA mtiA^nA, 278. 
ceti, 229. 

ichl 7, 12, 14,16, 17,26. 
chabil^ 139. 

chachiiAdar, 30, 175, 236. 
cha^o (Guj.)| 18. 


chadma, 13, 75. 
chaj[]A, 75. 
chak'nA, 174, 225. 
chalAAg inAr'nA, 291. 
challA, 144. 

chal'ni kar dAPnA, 272. 
cham, 43. 

chamachamita (Skt.), 30. 
cham'cham, 30, 33, 42, 43. 
chanak'nA, 35, 45. 
chaigianeA (Mar,), 34. 
chan'chan, 33, 42. 
chan'chanAnA, 34. 
chaAd, 167. 
chanda (Skt.), 199. 
chan'nA, 225. 
chaA^'nA, 12, 75. 
chappar, 75. 
char, 96. 
charA, 35, 75. 
chafAi (Punj.), 76. 
chapAnA, 75. 
chap 75. 

char'nA, 12, 42, 75. 

chatAAk, 164. 

chafhA, 66. 

chathi kA dildh, 278. 

chathi kA diidh yAd AnA, 316. 

chat'nA, 42. 

chat'pafAnA, 12. 

chat, 13, 75. 

chat (Punj.), 15. 

chat'nAr, 75. 

chat par, 348. 

chatra, 75, 145. 

chatrakah (Skt.), 75. 

chatrA (Punj.), 75. 

chat'n, 75,240. 

chattar, 75,225. 
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chattd, 75. 

chdti se lagdndy 264, 277. 

chatte (Punj), 75. 

chdti thoiik'nd» 264, 276. 

chai'vdi (Punj.), 75. 

chdtra, 145. 

chig, 126. 

chdv^m, 13, 199. 

chij, /5, 75. 

chdyd, 123, 132. 

chdjan, 62, 

chaadk'nd, 41. 

ch^i'nd, 75. 

chaar, 13. 

chijoA baras'nd, 275. 

ched, 7, 12. 

chdl, 7, ri. 

chedana (Skt.), 202. 

chill, 142. 

chejd (Punj.), 18. 

chiQ (Guj.), 18 ; (Pun.), 18. 

chem, 12, 100, 202. 

chini, 75. 

cher, 13. 

Chihli (Punj.), /7, 76. 

chcr'nd, 76. 

chin 4il'ni, 272. 

chichord, 57. 

chiid'vuh (Guj.), 18. 

chich'rd, 13. 

chiih, 75, 123, 237, 262. 

chidyate (Sk .), 151. 

chiiih mcA honi, 262. 

chih, 356. 

chini (Beng.), 17, 

chil'kd, 13. 

chin'ni, 12, 102, 232. 

chil'nd, 358. 

chin'ni, 62, 142. 

chipi, /7. 

chdiiir'iid, 75. 

chip'kar, 396. 

chdii;, 7. 

chip'nd, 13. 

chdA^n, 75, 

chiirak'nd, 13. 

18y 75. 

chifak'nd, 40. 

chdiiv, 7, /5* 

chibud (Guj.)f 18. 

chdpd, 13, 167. 

chi chi. 308, 356. 

chdr, 148. 

chic^uii (Guj.), 18. 
chij, 13. 

chdtd, /5, 75, 570. 

chdn, 13, 75, 180, 231, 265, 370. 

chil'nd, 13, 151, 358, 359. 

chdti bhar'nd, 291. 

chidk, 33, 

chdti chal'ni hond» 265. 

chidkd, 101. 

chdti (kalejd or dil) dhaiak'nd. 

chidf, 40, 75. 
chidv^, 75. 

266. 

chdu par hAl honi, 281. 

chocho, 39. 

chiti par (dil par or kateje par) 

chok'rd, 220. 

sidp lot'ni, 265. 

chiti (kalejd or dil) patthar 

chold, 13 ; (Beng.) f7. 

choPddri, 13. 

kar'n^ 266. 

choPni, 13. 

chiti (kalejd or dil) phaf'nd, 266. 

chop, 13. 



chor'nA. 12, 7U 76. 
chotd, 15, 18, 139. 
cho^aarbari, 112. 
chot^ 84. 
cho0 stri, 330. 
chote chotc bacce, 89. 
chofe chote lar'ke, 87. 
chote saksend sdhab, 338. 
chotc se chotd, 89. 
chotl a lat'ki, 341. 
chotii, 218. 
chucchi, 42. 
chuchundara (Skt«), 30. 
chuchUddar, 31. 
chudrd, 220. 

chuhdrd deispid (Punj.), 278. 
chui mui) 51. 
chuPchuldnd, 36. 
chudhar, 31. 
chup, 40. 
churd cal'nd, 291. 
chun, 13, 124, 260. 
chut'kdrd, 75. 
chut'nd, 71, 75. 
chuttd, 75. 
chuttif 75. 

chutti mcd ap'nd pdfh pafh^nd, 
368. 

chiichd, 13. 
chiind, 13, 40,100. 
chUdca (Beng.), 18. 
ch\idch4 ^31. 
chilli (Ptinj.), 18. 
chiit'nd, 100. 
cic'p, 42. 
cikan, 23. 
cikka, 45. 
cikkan, 23. 
cik'nd, 2i, 37. 


cik'nd ghatd, 263. 
cil-cil, 36. 
cillay, 238. 
cillatah (Skt.), 
cilld carhdnd, 272. 
cilldtejdnd, 363. 
cim'td, 52, 65. 
cim'ti, 62, 68. 
cin'cin (Beng.), 37. 
ciAdh'^i (Mar.), 64. 
cinoti (Skt.), 151. 
cintd na vighnod ki karo pdnti- 
graha^ kar mti kd, 134. 
citimdr, 87. 
ciriyd, 19, 22. 
ciriyod ke pak$a, 111, 
cira (Skt.), 55. 
ciradjiva (Skt.), 55. 
cirdi, 229. 
cit'sird (Punj.), 86. 
cittd sir (Punj.), 86. 
citthi-itthij 90. 
citdcakra, 303. 
cith^t^, 23, 133. 
citra, 23, 73, 216. 
citra SI ndn, 341. 
citrottar, 309. 
citta, 23, 146. 
citti, 73. 

-Cl, 65. 

cic'kd (L.), 65. 
cico (Punj.), 39. 
clkh, 33, 45. 
cikh mdr'nd, 291. 
cil, 2/7. 

cinl, 67, 141, 174, 340. 
cird, 23. 
citd, 73. 

citkdra (Skt.), 33. 
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codate (Skt.), 115» 
cod'nA, 73, 115, 183, 220. 
cold, 215, 270. 
cold badal'nd, 270. 
cold choy'nd, 270. 
coll, 270. 

coli ddman kd sdth, 270. 
code, 128. 
coAc'ld, 38. 
cor, 186, 381. 
corayati (Skt.), 71. 
cor cor. 89. 

cor cor maosere bhdi, 293. 
cor dd ydr gan^hakap (Punj.), 
293. 

cori kar'ne se kyd milega ?, 367. 
cor ki ddrhi meii tin'kd, 294. 
cor pi^d gayd, 366. 
cot, 

coti, 235, 312. 

cot! anr ^dthi kd mel na hogi, 
235. 

cot khdnd, 290. 
cubh'nd, 17, 73. 
cug'li khdnd, 290. 
cuhiyd, 63. 
cuk'nd, 361. 
cumbana (Skt.), 61. 
cun'cuni, 38, 
cudgi, 23. 
cun'nd, 151. 
cunni, 23. 
cuirit^ti (Skt.), 151. 
cunVdd, 66. 
cup, 23, 146, 381. 
cupat^nd, 73. 
cup^cdp, 90. 
cuphojdo, 381. 
cup'p aar do do, 27U 


cur (Skt.), 71. 
curdnd, 291. 

cutiyd hdth med bond, 272. 
cut'ki, 23. 

cut'ki mddg'nd, 261. 

cdci, 39. 

ciidd (Skt.), 151. 

ciihd, 36, 126. 

cUhod ke mdre, 350. 

cUld (Skt.), 139. 

cillhd thandd bond, 272. 

cdm'nd, 34, 73. 

cUn, 149, 192,202. 

ciind, 73, 149, 192, 202. 

cUtdmaui, 215. 

cUriydd tbandi kar'nd, 218. 

cdp bafhdnd, 179. 

ctiran, 192. 

edr bond, 102, 175. 

cdrriia (Skt.), 149, 192, 202. 

cds'nd, 34, 73, 102. 

cds'ni, 62. 

cdt, 73. 

cdta (phal, Skt.), 115. 

evi (Skt.), 70. 

cyddti, 18, 126. 

cyddti ke par nikaPnd, 273. 

4 

[41 fP, 25, 26. 
dab, 96. 
fjab'n, fP. 

^gbhar'nd, 2Pf. 

4aggd, t5. 

^g'mag, 44. 

4akir, fP, 40. 

^kalt, 5P. 

^ke ^le ItHaixfi, (Punj.), 252. 
4aM^ 73. 
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^1», 75. 

^an<jl4, 19, 75, 193, 245. 
qla^di, 245. 

^aiik, 19, 176. 
danki, 19, 35, 40. 

^apat'nd^ 19. 

^aph, 35. 
daph'U, 16. 
darhiydl, 67, 

4&t, 120, 137. 

^rdlii, 67. 

^ardnd, 131. 

^ardv'nd, 120 . 

^rdv'ni, 68 . 

^r'nd, 19, 120. 

^r'pok, 120, 125. 

^nl (Punj.), 64. 

^t'nd, 19. 

■^42. 

4ibh, 19. 

<lih, 232. 

19. 

diki, 19,59. 
ijAk'ai, 19. 
d^tar, 141. 
qblkuyjl (Bcng.), 59. 

«bU{, 235. 

deni, 286. 

(Idl'ni, 134,291, 361. 

bibd, 236. 
^^tdtgay^ 11^. 

^T, 73, 100, 108, 238, 245. 
Oiip, 245. 

mir'ni, 271. 

19; (Guj.), 122. 

4iAt, 19,45. 

^h, 19. 

<lirhi, 235. 

^73. 


^ete ere, 39. 

^crev^i, 67, 

Wh], 14, 19, 26. 

^habbii (Guj.), 18. 

^hacar (Guj.), 37. 
qlha^tjho (Guj.), 37. 
^ha^ijo (Guj.), 18. 

^ha^h (Punj.), 35. 
dhah'nd, 7, 40. 

^hakel'nd, 14. 

^hakki (Skt.), 31,40. 
dhalak'nd, 14, 36. 
^hal'vdii, 66 . 
dhamakki (Punj.), 33. 
4han (Punj.) 18. 
^hah^bord, 14. 

^haiig, 72. 

^haiigi, 221 . 

^haiig ki bond, 285. 
^habk lo, 360. 

^bas'lud (Guj.), 18. 

^haffd (Punj.), 37. 
^hd^hud (Guj.), 18. 

4hdi din ki hukiimat, 262. 
^hdk ke tm pdt, 274. 

4bdl, 14. 

^hdras, 14. 

^hiOikate (Skt.), 40. 
aheld, 14, 73. 

^hedkuli, 14. 

^her, 14. 

4hildmi (O.), 69. 

^hild, 14. 

^hitb. 14. 

4bok (Bcng.), 18. 

^bolak, 65, 68. 

^old, 217. 

^bond, 14. 

^bodg, 72. 
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^hor, 14. 

^huk'nd, 36, 40. 

^hiilA (Beng.), 18. 

30, 134. 
4hdArh'nA, 30. 
dig'ni, 19. 

modak, 83. 

^,42. 

tloU lini, 287. 

(Punj.), 64. 

73. 

4or, 370. 

4ori, 370. 

^ubond, 3S9. 

^ug'^ugi, 33. 

^lib'nd, 19, 359. 

A 

[d], 23, 26. 
dabbU, 64, 225. 
dab'dabd, 24. 
dabc pddv, 252. 
daftar, 126, 186. 
dag'dagd, 40. 
dag'dage (Beng.), 37. 
dag-dagi, 38, 40, 
dahak'nd, 45, 
dahan, 24. 
dahi, 24. 
dahi-ba^d, 82. 

dahi med hud bard, 82. 
dai, 24. 
dakkhan, 209. 
dakkhin, 148, 167. 
dak§a, 24, 166. 
dak§iigi, 111, 128,212. 
dak^iXid, 24 ; (Skt.), 167. 
dal, 73, 106, 139,308. 
dal (Punj,), 205. 


daldl, 222. 
dal'dal, 6, 35. 

daliddar ka^'i^d (Punj.), 262. 
dalit, 329. 
dal'pati, 105. 
dam, 96, 253. 
damak'nd, 24. 
dam curdnd, 291. 
dadd, 108, 180, 244. 
danda, 73, 193, 231. 
dai^da dend, 288. 
dadd'ld (Punj.), 66. 
dadgd, 59. 
dadgSt, 59. 
dantamadjan, 204. 
dadtail, 67. 
dadteld, 67. 
danti, 60. 
darda, 126. 
darda ki lahar, 276. 
dar'gdh (Per.), 165. 
daridra, 145, 220. 
daridrod ko rdjd ne vastra diye, 
398. 

darjan, 332. 
darokhd (L.), 86. 
dar'pdkd (Beng.), 81. 
darshan, 24, 150, 175. 
darshan dend, 360. 
darshan dijiye, 180. 
darvi, 144. 
das baj^, 167. 
das baj'kar das minat, 258. 
das bighe kd khet, 349* 
das ek, 84, 342. 
dashah'rd, 208. 

dash'rath ke putra rdm ne pitd 
ki djdid mdni, 204. 
dash'rath ke putra rdm tie 
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prasannatd piirvak pitd ki van 
jdne ki iCyhvk mini, 204. 
das rupaye tak, 548. 
dasyu, 220. 
dattak, 135. 
davit, 184. 
daviti, 65. 
dayi, 24, 124. 
dayil, 67. 
dayilu ishvar, 558. 
didi, 125, 192, 570. 
didi, 59, 370. 
didii paith, 172. 
dihini, 128, 148. 
dihine honi, 281. 
di khini (Punj.), 262. 
dik^i^itya, 69. 
dil, 73, 270. 
dil-bhit, 258. 
dil'roti, 179^ 259. 
ddnij 24^ 216. 
ddmdshiht 213. 
ddmim, 24. 
ddm u^idnd, 290. 
din, 251. 

dini, 102, 109, 172, 205. 
dini (Per.), 205. 
diliddpur, 155. 
dMii,245. 
diit, 24, 512. 

diit kan'kan kari (Beng.), 257. 
diitoi tale ung'li dabini, 264, 
276. 

diit tild mei jam'ni, 231. 
diit'vili, 67. 
didv, 171,175. 
diiv'ni, 175. 
dirhi phat'kir'ni, 276. 

•dir, 60. 


dirim karoti (Skt.), 251. 
dirogi, 222. 
dis, 157, 179,208, 216. 
dis ki vinay, 555. 
dis'ti, 220. 
diyii, 24. 
dStya, 24. 
daSQlat-dhan, 257. 
dehal'vi, 67. 
dehiit, 155, 132. 
dehit, 216 
dehiti, 221. 
deh'li i gai, 553. 
dch'llvili, 67. 
dekhijiy'gi, 184. 
dekh io, 560. 
dekhi tak nahii, 104. 
dekh bhil lo, 90. 
dekhiye liiit Itis karVat badaPti 
hS, 297. 

dekh'ni, 24, 71, 159, 150, 241. 
dekh'ni (Punj.), 61. 
dekho, dekho, 387. 
dekho do do baras'ie mmi 
pyisi ki pyisi, 520. 
den, 61. 

deni, 24, 108,290, 359, 560,365. 

desh, 189. 
desh>bhakti, 81. 
desh desh ke riji, 88. 
deshi, 67. 

desh'nikili. 81, 151. 

desi, 68, 540. 

deti kyoi nahii, 594. 
dev, 24, 156. 
devan'hir, 66. 
devar, 245. 

devinim priyah (Skt.), 251. 
dev'datta it'ni mdrkha nabii jo 
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.. 

dev'dsSffl, 157, 174, 221. 
deviyo ffllr sajjano, 224. 
devi, 181,212, 214, 224. 
dev'lok, 136. 
dev'mandir. 187. 
dcv'rdni, 63. 
dev'td, 136, 228, 333. 

[dh], 14, 16, 18, 26. 

dha (SktO, 14. 

dhadhak, 131. 

dhadhak'nd, 44, 45. 

dhairyamavalambate (Skt.), 251. 

dhaj, 14. 

dhakel'nd, 140. 

dhakkd, 15, 38, 140, 290. 

dhaxn, 43. 

dhamak) 43. 

dhamdkd, 15, 33. 

dham'kdnd, 131. 

dham^ki, 15. 

dhan, 14, 132,201. 

dhana (Skt«), 168. 

dhan-daalat, 257, 258. 

dhandhd, 14. 

dham» 126. 

dhanm, 14. 

dhan u^nd, 261. 

dhan'vdld, 126. 

dhanVdn, 126. 

dhanya, 201. 356. 

dhanyavdd, 381. 

dhap, 15, 33, 41, 43. 

dhaphar (Punj.), 38. 

dhap kar'ke jdnd, 34. 

dhappar, 41. 

dhappd, 15. 

dhar, 14. 

dhaf'ak, 33. 


dharak'nd, 43. 
dheLipk, 14. 

dhayddhar, 43,131, 258. 
dha^dni) 43. 
dhai^dhar, 43. 
dhar'kd, IS. 
dharan, 62. 

dharma, 165, 167, 227, 232. 

dharma ev hato hanti (Skt.), 227. 

dharma jivan, 232. 

dharma u^hdnd, 290. 

dhar'nd, 14, 62. 

dhasak, 131. 

dhaval, 36. 

dhav'dhav (Beng.), 37. 
dhd (Skt.), 57. 
dhdinu (S.), 359. 
dhdk, 38. 
dhdn, 14, 67, 168. 
dhini, 60, 67. 
dhdii kariyd (Beng.), 54. 
dhinya, 199 ; (Skt.), 168. 
dhinyinha (Skt.), 251. 
dhdiiye, 55. 
dhdrape (Skt.), 14. 
dhiiil, 191,555. 
dhirdiQu (S.), 559. 
dhdrdidi^u (S.) 559. 
dhir'^i, 511. 
dhitu, 99,207. 
dhiy, 108. 
dhaad, 41. 
dhaadk'm, 62. 
dhaoiis, 15,41. 
dhSQiis^ 55. 
dhaniitdl, 14. 
dhaar, 149. 
dhaan, 149. 
dhik, 53,356. 
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dhikkdra (Skt.), 33. 
dhikV (Punj.), 36. 
dhire, 68,203. 
dhire bolo, 203. 
dhire dhire, 88. 
dhire se, 347. 
dhoban, 63. 
dhobin, 133,,370. 
dhobi, 370. 
dhobi kd kuttd, 263. 
dhobi kd kuttd na ghar kd na 
ghdt kd, 295. 
dhobi ki stri, 133. 
dhokhd khdnd, 253, 288. 
dholds (Guj.), 61. 
dhond, 359. 
dhoti, 270. 

dhoti dhili hond, 270. 
dhoti vdid, 67. 
dhr (Skt), 251, 
dhrtavastrah (Skt), 251. 
dhudd sd, 341. 
dhuk'dhuki, 35. 
dhuldi, 229. 
dhuldnd, 359. 
dhul'vdnd, 359. 
dhun, 14,15. 
dhuiidh'ld, 15,66. 
dhuniyd, 60. 
dhun'nd, 15, 60, 290. 
dhussd, 201. 
dhdl, 329. 
dhdd, 33. 
dhdi^a (Pkt.), 137. 
dhdp, 163’ 
dhtip khdnd, 290. 
dhdp ujdnd, 261. 
dhtlrta, 133. 
dhdtd (Pup}.), 37. 


dhvani vijdidn, 189. 
dhvadsa (Skt.), 40. 
dhydn, 14, 311. 
dhydn sc, 347. 
digdarshana (Skt.), 86. 
dikhd dend, 362. 
dikhdi dend, 362. 
dikhdnd, 362. 
dikh'nd, 71. 

dil, 124,231, 253,265, 266. 

dildnd, 359. 

dil dnd, 265,290. 

dil bah'ldnd, 265. 

dil chal'ni hond, 265. 

dil dend, 232, 290. 

dil dukhdnd, 265. 

dil hi dil med, 365. 

dil ki ka}! cha}!, 369. 

dil lagdnd, 265. 

dil med, 265. 

dil med bas'nd, 265. 

dil med jam'nd, 132. 

dil med phir'nd, 265. 

dil med rakh'nd, 265. 

dil med samdnd, 265. 

dil par hdth rakh'nd, 254. 

dil phir'nd, 265. 

dil se, 265. 

dil se utdr'nd, 265. 

dil pit'nd, 291. 

dil tor'nd, 265. 

dil ur jdnd, 289. 

dil'vdnd, 359. 

dimdg, 253 ; (Ar.), 166. 

dimdg khdll kar'nd, 252. 

dimdg nahid cal'td, 237. 

din, 24,232. 

dina (Skt.), 129. 

din dnd, 261. 
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dindlit, 83. 
din'caryi, 232. 
din'kar, 83, 
din kdt'nd, 261, 291. 
din mcd, 257. 

din med kai bdr ikdsh med dhiili 
SI dikhdi deti hai, 398. 
din par'nd, 261. 
din piire bond, 261. 
dishdm darshan (Skt.), 86. 
divdl, 126. 
divdl (Punj.), 67. 
divdld, 165. 
divdli pis hai, 345. 
diyi, 24, 104, 108. 
diyi cukiyichi (Oriya), 361. 
diyisalii, 258. 
diye deui (Beng.), 362. 
didi, 39. 
din, 145, 340. 
dinoi ko mat satio, 387. 
dipak, 128. 
dipakah (Skt.)» 108. 
diparak^akah (Skt,), 86. 
dipdvali, 165. 
dirghasiitn (Skt.), 251. 
dith, 24, 287. 
dith bacini, 287. 
dith bichini, 287. 
di^h curini, 287,291. 
dith gdr'ni, 287. 
difh jalini» 287. 
di^h lag'ni, 287. 
dlth lafini, 287. 
dith mdr'ni, 287. 
dlth utir'nd, 281. 
divili, 208. 
divili pis i gai, 343. 
dlvir ke bhi kin bote hSii, 295. 


diyi, 128, 139. 
diyi bambini, 179. 
diyi jal rabi bS, 111. 
diye tale addbeii, 296. 
do, 74. 
doib, 211. 
do ine meii, 348. 
do anr do cir bote haii, 386. 
do bimir id'mi libsnr ki seipral 
jel mtA mar rabe baii, 374. 
do cir, 342. 
do din ki meli, 348. 
do do, 343. 

do do coilcei boni, 273. 
do do kar'ke, 343. 
dobar (Punj.), 66. 
dob'ri, 74. 
do ke do, 89. 
doni 24, 169. 
doni ca^bini, 218. 
donoi, 66, 74. 
donoi ki ek nip hS, 342. 
do pab'le lar'ke, 395, 400. 
do paise ki dabi, 348. 
do rupaye le maii, 361. 
do rupaye par imin kho diy«, 
348. 

do5a (Skt.), 70. 
do§i (Skt,), 129. 
doi^i, 60. 
do-tin, 81. 
droQam (Skt.), 169. 
dr^tinta (Skt.), 317. 
drtti. 287. 

dr^.pheiik'ni, 287. 
drffi biddh^ni, 287. 
drum, 130. 
du- < dub-, 52. 
duanni, 85. 
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dubhi^yi, 79. 
dub'U, 20, 52. 
dudhdr, 67. 
dugdha, 128. 
dugdha (Skt.)> 205. 
dug'dugi, 35. 
duh (Skt.), 52. 
duh'rd, 66. 
duh'rdni, 74. 
duij, 74. 
dm. 74. 

dukdn bafhdn^ 179. 

dukdn'ddr (Per.), 60. 

dukin lagdnd, 279. 

dukdnod anr daftaroli meii, 383. 

dukdn 279. 

dukdn'vdld, 60. 

dukh, 24, 124, 140, 146. 

dukh hi dukh, 89. 

dukh kd samudra, 314. 

dukh sukh kd dene vdld, 355. 

dukkaf, 14. 

dukkd, 62, 74. 

duk'^rd, 74. 

dulattd» 149. 

dulatti, 149. 

dul'fd, 204. 

dum dabd kar bhdg'nd, 273. 
dum hildnd, 273. 
dundubhi, 35. 
duniyd kd khel, 194. 
duniydsdz (Per.), 166. 
dupattdy 239. 
dupattd badal'nd, 277. 
duradgd, 149. 
duradgi, 149. 
dur'durdnd, 6, 34. 
durga^ 203. 

durgandha ke mdre vahdd bSfhd 


nahid jdtd, 386, 
durgati, 228. 
durgd, 210. 

durgdvati sddhdran stri nahid 
sdki^t durgd thi, 321. 
durlabha (Skt.), 150. 
durmati, 53. 
durup'yog, 140. 
dusprayog, 140. 
dut, 33. 

diidh, 24, 128, 203, 217, 270. 
dddh kd jald, 348. 
diidh kd jald chdeh phiidk phiidk 
kar pitd hS, 296. 
dddh kd sd ubdl, 271. 
dddh ubal'ne vdld hai, 368. 
ddjd, 74. 
ddlhd, 150. 
diilh^ bhii, 128. 
dd^ (Punj.), 74. 
ddn par, 348. 
ddr ke dhol suhdv'ne, 382. 
ddr ki kah^nd, 261. 
ddrsham (Skt.), 201. 
ddiaija (Skt.), 70. 
dds'rd, 74, 340. 
dds'rd din, 343. 
dds're din, 343. 
dds're log, 181. 

dds'rod ki cintd kar'ne vdle 
yahdd kai haid, 377. 
ddt, 24. 

dvaidha (Skt.), 71. 
dvandva, 79, 174, 
dvdra (Skt.), 107. 
dvdrd, 237, 350. 
dvdrikd, 106. 
dvdtrinshat (Skt.), 106. 
dvi, 174. 
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dvidh^, 71, 
dvigu (Skt.), 79, 

e 

[e], 10, 11,26. 

-c, 68. 

-ebi (Punj.), 69. 
ek, 11, 135, 340, 342. 
ek ^dh, 342. 
ck dye ek gaye, 342. 
ek bdt kah'ni hS, 214. 
ek bm^hd thd diis'rd khard thd, 
340. 

ek bhi na cal'nd, 261. 
ek ^dl par rah'nd, 284. 
ck din, 344. 
ek din Ssd dyegd, 342. 
ek din sab ki yah gati honi hiil, 
367. 

ek gadd dekhd thd mdlUm nahid 
kahdii gayd, 113. 
ck ghan^e meA, 348. 
ekhane (Beng.), 344. 
ek karaili ham bovd are karalli 
pas'ri babSyd jiu ke des, 326. 
ekkd, 11. 

ek Idthl se hdAk'nd, 271. 
ek mahind Upar ho gayd, 345. 
ek na ek, 89. 
ek'ndyakatva, 83. 
ekoccarita (Skt.), 53. 
ek pdni kd lo^d, 395. 
ek rdjd thd, 392. 
ck sdth, 342. 

ek thd magar'maccha SQr ek thd 
gidaf) gidar jo thd us'ki 
magar'maccha se dost! thi, 
donoA ne ek bdr kuch kdm 
kar'ne ki fhdni to saldh kar'ne 


lage, saldh karate karate.. 

383. 

ek thd rdjd, 392. 
ek told acdr le dnd, 113. 
ek tumhdre hi dukh se dukbi 
h^A, 342. 
ek'veni, 165. 

ek vidh'vd haijo ap'ne hi ghar 
rah'ti hai, 351. 

^1, 63, 67. 

^Id, 67. 
cna (Skt.), 11. 
eA^ud, 11. 
epar (Punj.j, 354. 
ep, 11. 

-crd, 60, 64. 

csa^d (Skt.), 11. 

eshe pard (Beng.), 362. 

-c^d, 65. 
etat, 334. 
cthe (Punj.), 344. 

i 

fardsis, 214. 
far'mdiye, 180. 
fazal, 128. 
fanj'ddri, 163. 
fi, 55. 

fi dd'mi, 55. 

S 

[g], 23,24,26. 

[ga], 9. 

gach't^d (Pothowdri), 137. 
ga^^a^ (L.), 229. 
gadar, 208. 
gadd, 109, 112, 113. 
gaddmi (Beng. & O.), 69, 
gaddd^ 109, 
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gaddi, 226. 

gadhd, 24, 232, 314. 

gad'W, 109, 125, 131, 133, 176. 

gadhe ki hal caUnd, 281. 

gadhe p4r ca^hini, 277, 280, 

gadya, 228. 

gag'ri, 370. 

gag'll, 370. 

gah'ri, 127. 

gah'rd pdni, 175. 

gah'rd soc, 175. 

gah'n chan'ni, 221. 

gah'ri nidd, 262. 

SZ},24,94, 193. 
gajar dam, 280. 
gal, 24. 

gala + ddma (Skt.), 86. 

gali, 312. 

gali cal'nd, 291. 

gald chuydnd, 286. 

gald pay'nd, 290. 

gale bdddh'nd, 256. 

gale meii phddsi ddle hue, 369. 

gali, 24, 72, 256. 

gall kamdnd, 256, 271. 

gal'nd, 24. 

galpa, 189,216. 

galpa (Beng.), 151. 

gal (Punj.), 284. 

gam (Skt.), 57. 

gambhir, 127. 

gambhir svar, 313. 

gam'chd, 125. 

gad^, 75. 

ga^^a (Skt.), 238. 

gaQ^ak, 24. 

ga9^, 75, 332. 

ga^^eri, 75. 

ga^esh, 210 , 


gatsiesh ki savdri, 185. 
gai^ikd, 183, 
gai^'nd, 323. 
gandha, 221. 
gandi bdt, 313. 

gadgd, 24, 209, 212, 218, 236, 
333. 

gadgd d gai, 194. 
gadgd d gayd, 194. 
gadgdldbh, 179. 
gadgd nahdnd. 278. 
gadj^ 340. 
gadji, 144. 
gadth'kafd, 85. 
gadvdnd, 24. 
gadvdr, 67, 173. 
gap, 24. 

gap lardnd, 291. 
gappa, 151, 216. 
gap uidni, 291. 
gap uidnd (hddk'nd), 289, 
gar'bar, 45. 
gar'garl, 35. 
gafh, 137. 
gafhak (Punj.), 33. 
gdfh'nd, 109. 
gay'nd, 109. 
garam, 137,253, 
garam barfa, 330. 
garam bdjdr, 178. 
garam hi nahid kay'vd bhi hm, 
355. 

garddv, 86. 
garbhipi, 149. 
gardan, 253. 
gar'dan hildnd, 234. 
gar'dan jhukdnd, 287. 
gar'dan phadsdnd, 285, 
garib, 50, 
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ganb(Ar.), 166. 
garmiydd, 230. 
gar'mi, 61. 
gar'mi (Per.), 208. 
gar'mi pa^^nd, 290. 
gash, 32. 
gat (Beng.), 37. 
gatdgat, 43. 
gathilt, 75. 
gathan, 75. 
gathdi (Punj.), 75. 
gathdn, 75. 
gath'bandhan, 205. 
gafh bandhan, 128. 
gathiyd, 65^ 75. 
gathi'U, 67, 75, 201. 
gath'nd, 75. 
gath'n, 75. 
gatti, 18, 75. 
gatthal, 75. 
gatthd, 75,201. 
gatti, 75. 
gat bandni, 285. 
gat bond, 261, 363. 
gati (Skt.), 115. 
gau, 24. 
gaur, 127. 
gad, 144. 
gaviuyd, 60. 

gaveta^d (Skt.), 216. 
gave$'nd, 124, 188. 
gayd, 24, 94. 
gayd hi gayd jdno, 89. 
gayd ho, 364. 
gayd hogd, 357. 
gayd thd, 357. 
gaye hodge, 364. 
gaz (Per.), 94, 193. 
gazab ki bdt, 224 . 


*gd, 42. 
gdbhin, 149. 
gdch, 130. 
gdh (Per.), 151. 
gdh'nd, 24. 
gdll, 24. 
gdli dend, 259. 
gdll nikdl'nd, 291, 
gdl picak'nd, 234, 
gdnd, 24. 
gdne vdld, 133. 
gddgey, 209, 
gddr, 238. 
gddsl, 62. 

gddth, 16, 65. 75. 94, 128,150. 
gddfh bdddh'nd, 278, 
gddth kd pdrd, 286. 
gddth kdt'nd, 234. 
gddth'nd, 75, 144, 290. 
gddv, 128, 216. 
gddv pds hal, 343, 345. 
gdyhd, 139, 204. 
gdrhe kd sdthl, 261. 
giip,24,101, 150, 168. 
gdrl it'ni dhlre call ki shahar ke 
bdhar din nikal dyd, 379. 
gdud, 108. 
gdyak, 133. 
gdyakah (Skt.), 59, 
gdy kd baccd, 348. 

72. 

^ ail, 257. 
g^r, 56. 
gair'hindd, 56. 
galr sar'kdrl, 56, 390. 
gaand, 208. 

^Qr, 143.' 

{^Sln, 132, 210. 
gaavdld, 60. 
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feh], 12, 16, 17, 26, 31. 
ghab'rihat, 61. 
ghab'nlnd, 12, 61, 120. 
ghac (Guj.), 17. 
ghacdghac, 41. 
ghagghd (Punj.), 36. 
ghagh'ri (Punj.), 238. 
ghagh'n, 32, 238. 
ghah'rdnd, 12. 
ghal'ghal'^ed (Mar.), 38. 
ghama^^a to|^nd, 291. 
ghamas, 12. 
ghamdgham (Guj.), 17. 
ghamdsdn, 12. 

•ghaii (Skt.), 70. 
ghaij(Guj.) 17. 
ghan, 26, 106. 
ghand, 12, 139. 
gbandghana (Skt.), 31. 
ghanak'nd, 12. 
ghaiighol'nd, 12, 32. 
ghan'ghor, 12. 
ghan-rav hari>rav jdn ke mat'vdro 
mi^rdi, lajan calyao pdche 
phiryaa nahid jab koi lakhdi, 
317. 

ghadtd, 115. 
gha^t^ 220 . 
ghanti, 12. 
ghap'ld, 12, 45. 
ghay (Guj.), 17. 
ghatd, 65, 143, 163, 370. 
ghare kd gald, 312. 
ghafe ki gar'dan, 177. 
ghapydl, 12. 

ghaiii,163,238,370,393. 
ghaii-diyd, 84. 
ghap us'ne rdm ko di, 393. 
gha^nd, /2» 43. 


ghafold, 64. 
ghaf ghaydnd, 32, 43. 
ghar, 12, 142, 172. 
ghar dbdd kar'nd, 284. 
ghar do anr kdm karo, 352. 
gharad (Punj.), 68. 
ghar bai^h'nd, 289. 
ghar ban^td hS, 367. 
ghar'cd (Guj.), 69. 
ghar div'ld lesahid nar ndn men 
ayodhyd pan addhydn, 326. 
gharghara (Skt.), 32. 
gharghari (Skt.), 238. 
ghar ghar med, 87. 
ghar jdnd, 286. 
ghar kar'nd, 215. 
ghar kc dge, 104, 344, 351. 
ghar ke bdhar, 349. 
ghar ke bhitar, 349. 
ghar ke ghar, 89. 
ghar ke log, 233, 332. 
ghar ke pds, 332, 349. 
ghar ke pds hi, 345. 
ghar ke piche, 351. 
ghar ke tale, 332. 
ghar med, 347, 348. 
ghar par, 348. 
ghar sadbhdliye, 235. 
ghar sc dge, 104, 351. 
ghar se bdt karedge, 113. 
ghar se diir, 188. 
ghar se khdnd khd dyd, 170. 
ghasiydrd, 60. 
ghasit'nd, 12. 
ghat, 2^2. 
ghatdtop, 50. 
ghaVghat (Mar.), 33. 
ghatiyd, 220. 
ghat med bas'nd, 262. 
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ghat'ti, 61. 

ghat'ti-ba^rh'tl, 77, 80. 

ghauA bhar'vd javuA (Guj.), 252. 

ghd (S.), 359. 

ghdgh'ri, 24. 

ghdgh'n, 238. 

ghil'vuii (Guj.), 17. 

ghdiighA (L.), 35. 

ghdi^Vc^ (Guj.), 69. 

ghdrd (S.), 359. 

ghirird (S.), 359. 

ghdti, 12. 

ghd^ bhar'nd, 291. 

ghd^ uthdnd 290. 

ghdu. 12. 

ghdv, 12. 

ghdv bhar'nd, 291, 
ghegd (Mar.), 38. 
gherd ^dl'nd, 260. 
ghicar micar, 32, 
ghic'pic, 44. 
ghigghi, 45. 
ghighiydnd, 32, 36. 
ghin, 12. 
ghindii, 183. 
ghin khdnd, 261, 288. 

-ghinuQ (Skt.), 70. 

•ghir'ni, 12. 
ghis'ghis, 38. 
ghis'nd, 12. 
ghi, 270. 

ghi hajam bond 293, 
ghi kd kuppd lufh'kdnd, 270, 
ghi ke diye jaldnd, 277. 
gho^akyd (Mar.), 60. 
ghokh'nd, 32. 
ghold (Beng.), 17. 
ghol'nd, /2, 359. 
ghom'td (BengO> 17. 


gkodkh'nd, 42. 
ghodp'nd, 42. 
ghodt'nd, 42. 

ghord, 137, 17U 1SS, 216 217. 
ghord bandar Idyd, 191. 
ghotd canpdyd hS, 358. 
ghofd kyd dac^d havd ho gayd, 
337. 

gho^dnas, 85. 
ghoydni (Beng.), 87. 
ghoye ki nas, 85. 
ghop, 68, 104,176. 
ghor, 124, 133, 171. 
gho^aka (Skt.), 188, 216. 
gho(akanipa (Skt.), 87. 
ghot'nd, 59, 62, 237. 
ghotd, 59. 
ghrnd, 148. 
ghrta (Skt.), 148. 
ghugghi (Punj.), 35. 
ghugghd, 44. 
ghuldm (Per.), 220. 
ghul'nd, 359. 
ghup (Punj., S.), 17. 
ghun, 12, 17. 
ghudtJ (Punj.), 17. 
ghudgh'ci, 32. 
ghuAgh'nl, 12, 32, 44, 236. 
ghurak'nd, 12, 32. 
ghufas'nd, 42. 

(ghuf) carhd, 59. 
ghut'daor, 81. 
ghur'ki, 45. 
ghur'ghur, 30. 
ghur'ghurd, 30. 
ghusaT'nd, 42. 
ghusar phusar, 32. 
ghus gayd, 115. 
ghus'nd, 134. 
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^huftah (Skt.)} 238. 
ghutah (Skt.), 238. 
ghut'ni, 12, 238. 
ghut'ne tek'nd, 277. 
ghiika (Skt.), 31. 
ghtik'^ (Punj.), 38. 
ghtim (Beng.), 17. 
ghtim'nd, 12, 13, 214. 
ghiirtgh'ni, 44. 
ghiiiitt 12 . 
ghiir (Beng.), 17. 
ghiir'nd 13. 

•ghyan (Skt.), 70. 
gilah'rd, 176, 
gilis, 226, 239. 
gil'gil, 35, 41. 
gil'giliyil, 34. 

gin gin kar din kit'ni, 276. 

gin gin kar sunind, 261. 

gin'ti, 262. 

gin'ti hond, 285. 

gin'ti med hond, 262. 

gif'gi^d 34, 88. 

gira^u (S.), 59. 

giidkil (S.), 59. 

gir'ddvar, 186. 

gir'dhdn, 210. 

giiinagar, 212. 

gir'nd, 7. 12, 24, 313. 

gir'ndr, 209, 212. 

gir pay'nd, 362. 

gitak (L. &. Punj.), 65. 

gittd, 75 ; (Punj.), 75. 

giday bol'nd, 274. 

gigo (Guj.), 39. 

gild (^i, 90 

go (Skt.), 115, 232. 

gobar, 143. 

gobhi, 314. 


godar'mal, 183. 

goddm, 151, 194. 

goddv'n, 24. 

god l^tbdyd betd, 133. 

god bhdri hond, 180. 

god bhar'nd, 277. 

god bhdri rah'nd, 286. 

godhiili, 83. 

god lend, 286. 

gogd (Punj.), 39. 

gojar, 24. 

gokhd, 123. 

gokh'ni, 176, 314. 

gok$ura (Skt.), 176. 

gold, 64, 100, 108, 370. 

gold ugal'nd, 272. 

gol cakkar levud (Guj.), 252. 

gol'gdjar, 83. 

goli, 64, 164, 205,236, 370. 
go lok, 232. 
gom'ti, 24. 
gomukha (Skt.), 85. 
gomukhi, 188. 

goddd, 235. 
god^'vdnd, 63. 
godd, 72. 
godgat (Mar,), 33. 
godth, 75. 
godfh'nd, 75. 
gopdl, 210. 
gopdlakah (Skt.), 60. 

gord, 127, 139, 222. 

gore, 340. 

gori cam'fi, 183. 
go$thi (Skt.), 216. 
gotheco (S.), 69. 
go|i, 75. 
gotd, 32. 

goth'nd (Punj), 75. 
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gothuA khivud (Guj.), 252. 
govmda (Skt.), 235, 
grab, 140. 
gradth, 75, 116. 
grantha, 143, 150, 162, 168, 
226, 236. 
granthi, 128. 
grdm, 128. 
grim'tk, 177. 
grdmya dhanna, 183. 
grh (Skt.), 57. 
grhi^i, 181. 
gucchd, 139. 
gu^^d, 75. 

guddi ki ndgin, 281. 
guh, 229. 
guhd, 199. 

guhdmukha (Skt.), 85. 
guhya paddrtha (Skt.), 229. 
gul, 253. 
guldb, 137. 

guldb ki paiikhup se sharir 
kharoiic lag jdy'gi, 304 
gulAl, 205. 
gul khildnd, 285. 
guild (Punj.). 220. 
gun, 140. 

gundd, 19, 75, 220, 370. 
gu^dis 370. 
gu^'hin, 81, 390. 
guddh'nd, 75. 
gun'gundni, 34. 
gudth'nd, 75. 
gup cup ki mithdi, 271. 
guptacar, 208. 
gur, 19. 
gu{ambd, 82. 
guf gobar kar dend, 271. 
gur'gufdnd, 41. 


gur'gup, 35, 236. 
guyiyd, 75. 

gufiyod kd khel, 184. 
guf med ubdld hud dm, 82. 
', gurjara (Skt.), 169. 
guru, 168. 
gurubhdi, 85. 
guru se shik^ pdi, 347. 
gurutvdkar$ai;i, 83. 
gussd, 288. 
gussd Idnd, 288. 
guttd, 75. 
gutthal, 75. 
gutti, 75. 

guth'ld (Punj.;, 75. 
guth'nd, 75. 
guth'vdii, 75. 
gutthi, 75. 
gddd, 72. 
gdjar, 169. 
gd khdnd, 286. 
r gdlar kd pet khol'nd, 274. 
gdddhan, 75. 
gdddh'nd, 146. • 
gddd'nd 75. 
gddgd, 146, 340. 
gddgd bol'td hS, 357. 
gddh, 129. 
gdiith'nd, 144, 146. 
gdf-bottar, 323. 
gdfh prashna, 321. 
gvdld, 60. 
gydn kd dlok, 313. 

h 

M,25,26. 
hab'shi, 222. 
hacar'macar, 44. 
hacar macar, 25. 
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ha^ebd (Punj.), 69. 
haftA (Per.), 150. 
hagds, 61. 
hag^nd, 129. 
hajdmat bandnd, 215. 
hajdroi^, 133 . 
hakdr'nd, 25. 
hakim, 141. 
hakkd bakkd, 25. 
hak'li, 25, 55, 42. 

hal, 107, 230. 
halati (S.), 62. 
haUI'khor, 131. 
hal'diyd, 65. 

hal'kd, 55;(Punj.), 55. 
haM bol'nd, 272. 
hal'inuti (S.), 62. 
halud, 202. 
halVi, 186\{hx.) 202. 

ham, 555, 55^. 

ham dete hSii ki vah bia^hi 
rahe, 387. 

hamdm dastah (Per.), 107. 
hamdm dastd, 107. 
hamdrd, 383. 

hamdrd ghar paiijdb meA hS, 172. 
hamdre pak^ meA, 111. 
hamAre vicAr meA cale jAnA hi 
acchA hal, 387. 
hamAri samajh meA, 334. 
hamAtaf (Punj.), 69. 
ham bal'vAn hoA, 387. 
ham cAh'te h3A ki vah A JAye, 
387. 

hameA Ae ho gayc tis baras, 113. 
ham halA ve log jo savere bAhar 
gaye, 378. 
ham jAtA hia, 330. 
ham jAyA'ge, 334. 


ham kah'te haiA, 334. 
ham leke ha^eAge, 334. 
ham log, 334, 378. 
hammir ha^h, 282. 
ham'ne likhA hai, 334. 
ham nc to yah tab sam'jhA jab 
Ap log na A sake, 399. 
ham piche se khA IcAge, 113. 
ham piich'te halA ki vah kaon hai, 
387. 

ham're karam'vAA mAA ihal 
likhat hal sejariyA mA soiiA 
akeli, 326. 

ham sab kuch jAn'te haiiA, 337. 
ham se cup nahiA rahA gayA, 358. 
ham se tumhAri bAt na sum 
jAy'gi, 194. 

ham thore la^te halA, 340. 
ham tumheA bhej'te haiA ki turn 
kAm kar Ao, 354. 
ham ve log hiSA jinhoA ne yav- 
noA, hiinoA shakoA Adi anek 
jAtiyoA ko ap'ne andar khapA 
liyA, 322. 

hanerA (Punj.), 86. 

haAph'ni, 42. 

haAsi, 25, 61. 

haAsi upAnA, 255. 

haAs'mukh, 82. 

haAs'nA, 66. 

haAsojA, 66. 

haAs'padi, 176. 

haAs'tA mukh hS jis'kA, 82. 

haAs'tA sA lagA, 341. 

hanumAn, 2/(7, 236. 

hamk, 25. 

ha^baiAni, 25. 

har, 25,55, 

harA, 25, 257. 
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•hard, 66, 

hare hare patte, 88. 
hari, 25, 218. 
haridvdr, 209. 

hari giri dhdryo satpurus bhdr 
sahejyoA she?, 5/^. 
harijan, 166, 182. 
harish candra bond, 282. 
hariyd, 6S. 
har'kdrd, 167. 
har koi, 81. 
bar roz, 55. 
harsa, 25. 
hastidantak, 176. 
ha?d dend, 360. 
hafdvdd (L.), 66. 
hap^o (S.), 64. 
hatt! (Punj.), 141. 
hathili (Punj.), 74. 
hathaari, 74. 
hathaap, 74. 
hatheli, 74. 

hatheli par sar'sod, 275. 

hatheli par sar'soii jamdnd, 295. 

hathiydnd, 74, 231. 

hathiydr, 74. 

hath'kap, 87,233. 

hajth'ni, 74. 

hath'ri (Punj.), 74. 

hath'vdn (Punj.), 74. 

hat terd satydnds, 400. 

hattha (Punj.), 207. 

hatthal (Punj.), 74. 

hatthd, 74. 

hatthe, 74. 

hatthod (Punj.), 554. 

havan sdmagn, 204. 

havd, 137,225,230. 

havd chof'nd, 129. 


havd ho jdnd, 274. 
havdi jahdj, /27, 338. 
havd kd radg dekh'nd, 274. 
havd lag'nd, 261, 274, 291. 
havd med gdd^h bdddh'nd, 274. 
haz'rat, 133, 158, 182, 223. 
haziir (Per.), 143, 166. 
hazdr kd naakar hiid l^dgan kd 
nahid, 294. 
hd, 112. 

hd^aha^a (Pkt.), 137. 
hdfiz (An), 2/5. 
hdkim (Pen), 126. 
hdl, 22/, 253. 
hdlan, 188. 

hdd, 170, 172, 239, 343, 381, 400. 
hdd bait ho, 170. 

102 . 

hdd haziir, 236. 
hddk'nd, 36. 
hddph'nd, 16. 
hdd yah l^t thik hai, 381. 
hdd yah thik hai, 239. 
hdd yah to hS, 375. 

-hdr, 66. 

hdt, 25, 141. 

hdtakam (Skt.), 129. 

hdth, 25, 74, 132,231, 254, 349. 

hdthdjon, 176. 

hdth dnd, 254, 267. 

hdth bdddh'nd, 264, 267. 

hdth baithdnd, 267. 

hdth ^dVnd, 291. 

hdth dend, 254. 

hdth dho baifh'nd, 267. 

hdthi, 74y 137y 236. 

hdthicok, 178. 

Mthi jhUm'td hud'cal'ti hil, 368, 
hithi kd pddv, 86, 
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hdthi pdi^v, 86. 
hdth ihir'ni, 254. 
hith'katd, 133. 
hith kd khilaond, 263. 
hdth ke tote uy'nk, 273. 
hith khidc'nd, 254, 267. 
hdth khol'nd, 267. 
hdth lag'nd, 254, 291. 
hdth mal'nd, 254, 264. 
hdth par hdth dhare bS^h'nd, 
267. 

hdth par hdth mdr'nd, 264. 
hdth par hdth rakh'kar bS^h'nd, 
254. 

hdth pasdr'nd, 254. 
hdth pddv hildnd, 267, 
hdth pdhv mdr'nd, 254. 
hdth phiildnd, 132, 264. 
hdth rakh'nd, 254^ 
hdth same^nd^ 267. 
hdth tdk'nd, 267. 
hdto (Punj.), 36, 236. 
hdvan dastah (Per.), 101. 
hdy hdy, 88, 308, 331. 
hdy hdy maci hS, 239. 
hdy mSd kahdd jdiid, 389. 
hdy maiii mard, 389. 
hdy sdhab mar gaye, 113. 
hdzir, 126. 
hdzir bond; 179. 

ha! ghiim'td phir'td samay turn 
kintu jyod ke tyod khare; phir 
bhi abhi tak ji rahe ho vir ho 
nishcay bape, 321. 
hS koi brij med hitii hamdran 
calat gopdlS rdkha!, 114. 
hil koi yahdd par sddhu, 390. 
hSd, 400. 

hild garaj'te ghan nahid baj'te 


nagdre, 317. 

hm to garib par ba^d buddhimdn 
hal, 394. 

hal to sahi, 394, 399. 
haaz, 215. 

he bdlak turn vir bano, 387. 

hema (Skt.), 129. 

he prabhu ten dayd, 335. 

he prabhu turn hi bacd lo, 335^ 

hetd, 65. 

hethd, 220. 

hetu, 349. 

hic'ki, 45. 

hij'n, 208. 

hildud, 358. 

hilld (Pkt.), 137. 

hiPnd, 20, 25, 358. 

himdlay, 209, 210, 212. 

him'giri, 111. 

him'giri sadg jani janu malnd, 

111 . 

hindi bhd^, 204. 
hindi sdhitya sammelan, 187. 
hindi tak nahid jdn'td, 348. 
hindostdni, 67. 
hindustdn desh, 209. 
hindustdni, 173, 340. 
hindU, 173, 223, 233. 
hindil se lared na gabra se vSr 
kared, 353. 
hin'hindnd, 41, 140. 
hidsak jiv mujhe kyd mdredge, 
337. 

hiran ki tarah cadcal^ 259. 

hirai>yam (Skt.), 129. 

hir'naatd, 18, 64. 

hissd, 126. 

hiya, 149. 

hiyd, 25. 
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hiy'rA, 64. 

hi, 89,345, 392,396,397. 
hik. 38. 
hin, 139. 

huig kabhj^ ap'ni durgandha 
nahid choi^ti, 303. 
hidg med bahut^urgandha hoti 
hS, 319 ^ 
ho dye, 375* 
hond, 134j 339y 363. 
hon'hdr, 66. 
hote hote, 88. 
hr (Skt.), 201. 
hrday, 124, 146, 149. 
hrday sc daydlu, 347. 
hud hogd, 184. 
hud'hud, 236. 
hukkd pdni, 165. 
hukum'ddr, 107. 
hulak^nd, 25. 
hulas'nd, 25. 

huxndydd bdbar kd be(d thd, vah 
1530 med dUli kd bdd'shdh 
band, 390, 
hiik, 38. 
hiidk'nd, 34. 

i 

PI 10 , 11 . 

icchd, 10, 230. 
icchd kar'nd, 142. 
idam (Skt,), 334. 
iddniixi (Skt.), 10. 
idhar, 10. 

idhar kd udhar bond, 260. 

iha (Skt.), 10. 

ijj( 22 :)at, 253, 287. 

igat bec'nd, 288. 

yjat do kop ki rah'nd, 288. 


ijjat kar'nd, 260. 

ijjat khond, 288. 

ijjat med bat^d lagdnd, 288. 

ijjat med hdth ^dl'nd, 288. 

ijjat mit^i kar'nd, 288. 

-ika (Skt.), 69. 
ikah'rd, 66, 

-ikd (Skt.), 63, 70. 
ikkd, 62, 168. 
ik'fc tik're (Mar.), 236. 

-ila (Skt.), 67. 
i'lat (An). 221. 

-ild, 67. 

ildhdbdd, 135, 210. 
ildhdbdd jd rahe ho, 388. 

U'tl (Punj.), 221. 

-imd (Skt.), 69. 
ill (Skt.), 10. 

-in (-{), 63, 70. 
indm, 126. 
idd, 10. 
indriya, 180. 
indu, 10. 

idkhii[)ii (Pkt.), 137. 
in'ki camak'u hS, 261. 
ir (Skt.), 10. 
is, 10. 

is dsan ko aladkrt kijiye, 322. 
is bdlak ko dekh'kar mujhe ap'nd 
svargiya be^d ydd d gayd, 316. 
is bit par khdk d^lo, 132. 
is bhavan ke shikhar dkdsh ko 
chdte hmd, 324. ' 
isi din to mild ek sabhd kar'ne ko 
hiid, 365. 
is kar'ke, 350. 
is'kd khoj nahid rahd, 104. 
is kd ullekh kar dene se sandig- 
dhatd mi( jdti hm, phir shak 



nahid rah'td, 384. 
is ke atirikta, 350. 
is ke bid kyd hud, 379. 
is ke bdd ve vdpas laat dye, 384. 
is ke nice, 351. 
is ke nice kyd hiu, 344. 
is ke Upar, 351. 
is ke vip'nt, 350. 

is ki saphal'td par vah jal uthd, 
104. 

is ‘milii’ ko mdro, 331. 
is med koi 400 pr?tha hald, 338, 
is prashna par dhydn do, 348. 
is se nice, 351. 
is se ul'td kdm, 350. 
is se dpar, 351. 

is shabda kd up'yog kis artha 
mcd., 193. 

is sdc'nd par maid cal payd, 104. 

iffa, 10 . 

>i$tha, 211 . 
isfdm, 50. 
istn, 107. 
ifdliyan, 204. 
ith'ldnd, 16. 

-ita, 10,70. 
iti, 10. 

it'nd, 10, 68, 194. 
it'nd diidh, 342. 
it'nd klesh, 230. 
it'ne, 104, 194. 
it'ne dd'nil, 342. 
it'ne bimdr rahe, 104. 
it'ne ghar, 104. 
it'ne med, 104,342. 
it'ai bdt, 342. 
it'n! bdted, 342. 
st'ni bdt na tfai, 342. 
it'alchotllaiTt{,m 


itra, 70. 

*iyal, 66. 

-iyd, 59,60 63, 64, 65, 67. 
izzat ode ‘ijjat*. 
izzat kho gai, 227. 

t 

s 

[!]. 10 . 

-1, 42, 60—65, 67, 68. 

1 , 57 . 

1 dehiydd taruvar k! chahiydd, 
325. 

I'd kd cddd, 278. 

1 dukh bdddhaa bhSyd ap'm 
gathariyd, 326. 
imdn chof'nd, 278. 
idt ke liye masjid dhahdnd, 278, 
idt se idt bajd di, 89. 
irdn, 63. 

■in, 42. 
ir$yd, 131. 

ishvar, 128,210,237. 

-lya (Skt,), 70. 

-iyas (Skt.), 211. 

j 

\3i,23,26. 
jab, 170, 345. 
jabdn, 107. 

jab dp cdhedge mind pahudc 
jdddgd, 378. 

jab m^ pahudcd to vah cal 
patd, 380. 

jab pddc baras bit'ne par dye, 
367. 

jab saverd hud to ham log bdhar 
gaye, 378. ^ ^ 

jab sdrya nikal'td Ira to bht 
^idtiyod med andhakdr rah'td 
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ha, 170. 

jab siirya nikal'td hm to prakish 
hotd ha, 170. 

jab tak jind tab tak sind, 296. 
jab tak sdAs tab tak ds, 294. 
jag, 23. 

jagah, 15U 237,349. 

jagannAth pun, 187. 

jagat kd kartd to vah ha, 355. 

jagdnd, 145,359. 

jaggii, 65. 

jaghanya, 201. 

jag'mag, 44. 

jag'nd, 23. 

jag'nd^k, 178. 

jahdj. 235, 374. 

jahdj par ydm, 374. 

jahij par ydtn ba^hd ha, 374. 

jahdd guf vahdii makkhiydd,2^(^. 

jahdii jahdd, 87. 

jahdii sumati tahad sampati ndnd, 
378. 

jahdd tak ho sake, 344. 
jah'nld, 67. 

jaj, 50. 

jak, 38. 
jakki, 35. 

jal, 111, 143. 
jala (Skt.), 129. 
jal-dbdrd, 207. 

jal'dhdri ke nice t^the rah'ne ki 
tapasyd, 207. 
jaldi, 393. 

jaldi (Per.), 126, 208. 

^Idi calo, 393. 
jaldi ghar jdo, 393. 
jaldi pakd so jaldi saji, 296. 
jal'nd, 23,94, 100,290. 
jalpa (Skt.), 173,226. 


jal'pin, 179, 233. 
jal pi lo. 111. 

jal'ti ig mcd pdni <ldl'ni, 272. 

jal ufh'nd, 124. 

jal'viyu, 258. 

jamdddr, 131, 182. 

jamdnd, 193. 

jam'ghat, 23. 

jammii, 182, 222. 

jam'nd, 23, 290. 

ja^tar'main (Punj.), 222. 

jan, 23,200. 

jandi, 200. 

jandzd, 128. 

jane, 127. 

janeti, 130. 

jadgal, 23, 132, 174, 183, 224. 

jadghd, 201 ; (Skt.), 238. 

jadg'li, 173,221. 

jadj (Punj.), 130, 

jaiijdl, 23. 

janma, 200, 232. 

janmadin, 233. 

janmaghiiiiti meli pini, 277. 

janma kd daridri, 348. 

jan'nd, 23,200 

jan'ni, 200. 

jan'pad, 200. 

jantar mantar, 228. 

jaiitd, 109. 

jantd, 109. 

jan'td, 109, 177, 228, 333. 
jantu, 200. 
jadtumdri, 83. 
janyd (Skt.), 130. 
jap, 173. 
japi, 173. 
jap'ji, 173. 
jap'nd, 173. 
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jar, 23,16, 193. 

jaran, 76. 

jatd, 76. 

jar^ii, 76. 

jarh, 76. 

jariyi, 60, 76. 

jap, 76, 106. 

jar'nd, 19,23,60, 76. 

jaid, 23, 107. 

jard ddkh k dekho, 384. 

jatd l^tiiiyegd, 381. 

janir, 126, 396. 

janir dp'ne yah khabar suni hogi 
395. 

jasodd bdr bdr yah bhdkhai., 114. 
jatd, 23, 76, 106; (Skt.) 151, 193. 
jatdl, 76. 
jatil, 76. 
jatit, 76. 

jafita (Skt.), 106. 
javdb dend, 285. 
jawdn (Per.), 107. 
jay, 23. 

jay siydrdm, 355. 

-jd.rf¥. 

3li.111. 

jdcak tere ddn te bhaye kalpataru 
bhdp, 322. 

jdddghar, 83; (Beng.), 85. 

^g^nd, 290. 
jd jd kar, 308. 
jdkar, 395. 
jdl, 23, 116, 173. 
jdT (An), 116. 
jdmd, 270. 

jdme mod na samdnd, 286. 
jdme na samdnd, 270. 
jdii(Punj.),i55. 
jdn, 107,200, 253. 


jdnd, 23, 61, 121, 137, 194, 210,. 

290, 360, 361, 363. 
idnd cdh'td hai, 361. 
jdn biijh'kar, 362. 
jdne dend, 360, 363. 
jdne lagd hil, 361. 
jdne pdyd, 363. 
jdne se pah'le, 340. 
jdne vdld, 66, 332. 
jddgh, 238. 
jdni, 200. 
jdm, 200 
jdn khdnd, 290, 
jdn'kl 115,210,309. 
jdn ki, 115, 309. 

jdn'ki dehu to jdn ki khair, //5^ 
309, 

jdn la|d.nd, 291 
jdn'nd, 145. 
jdn par'td hal, 367, 
jdn par d ban'nd, 261. 
jdn se hdth dhond, 254, 
jdnVar, 217, 

jdo, 357, 382. 
jdogc, 381. 

jdoge ki nahid, 354, 
jdo jdkar so raho, 387. 

jdp, 226. 
jdpdni mdl, 223, 
jAr, 76. 

jdra (Skt.), 116, 
jd rahd hai, 357, 
jd sak'nd, 363. ^ 

jdsu trds ^r kahad ^ar hoi, 324^ 
jdsils (Per.), 208. 

76. 

jdth. 207. 

jdtak (L. Punj.), 65. 
jdtarUpa (Skt.), 129. 
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jiti hi ihi, 345, jhalak'ni, 13. 

jdtd ho, 364. jhal'khi (Mar.), 62. 

jdte hoiJge, 364. jhal'ki, 13, 81. 

jdte hue us'ne bacce ko dhakkd jhalkl, 37, 
de diyi, 369. jhalUni, 38. 

jdti, 228. jhal'mal, 44. 

jdtiratna, 313. jhamdkd, 33. 

jdy (Per.), 151. jham'kArd, 36. 


jiycii, 364. jhan, 33. 

^isi, 312, 340, 341. jhad^ (Punj.), 139. 

,pls4 desh valsA ve§, 379. jhaAdA, 19. 

jalsA karoge vmsA bharoge, 340,341. jha^de par cayhAnA^ 285. 

,^sA kAm, 340. jhaAjhakAra (Skt.), 33. 

jaisA kAm vSsA dAm, 341. jhahjhat, 13. 

jSse Ap bol'te hSA vaise mSA jhadjhA, 31. 

nahid bol sak'tA, 379. jhadjhi, 35. 

,^se kaho vSse kiyA jAy'gA, 341. jhaiijhoy'nA,,Ti. 


,pse ko tiusA, 341. 
jan, 23, 164, 206. 
janlA (L.), 65. 
je, /27;(Punj.) 355. 
jeb, 332. 

. jeb-ghap, 82, 332. 
jeb'kat'rA, 81. 

jeb med rakh'ne ki ghayi, 82. 
jeth, 23, 103, 149, 173. 
JethAni, 173. 
je(hant, 173. 
jev'ri, 23. 

[jh], 13, 16, 26. 
jhab (Punj.), 31. 
jhag'yA, 124. 
jhag'yAlU, 67. 
jhag suf'^A (Punj.), 252. 
jhajhak'iiA, 36. 
jhajjhar. 44. 

Jhak 13. 

Jhak'jhak, 35. 

Jhak'nA, 45. 


jhadjhotA (Guj.), 36. 
JhadkAra (Skt.), 33. 
jhap, 41. 

jhapak'nA, 13, 41. 

jhapat, 36,41. 

jhapattA, 13. 

jhapAs, 61. 

jhar, 41. 

jharap, 41. 

jhayAjhay, 13, 43. 

jhayi, 13. 

jhay'nA, 13, 76. 

jhaijhara (Skt.), 30. 

jhar'mar (Guj.), 35. 

jhar'nA, 40, 62, 141, 229. 

jharokhA, 123. 

jhas'nA, 72. 

jhat, 13, 43. 

jhatak, 43. 

jhay'kA, 140. 

jhAlar, 176. 

jhAdjh, 41. 
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jhdiijhar, 41. 
jhdAjh'p', 35, 
jhdiijhar, 30. 
jhAAkhtiii (Guj.), 37. 
jhdiik'nd, 13, 38,40, 42. 
jhddsi, 72. 
jhiiit, 76, 139. 
jhdiivdii, 36. 
jhif, 76. 
jhifan, 62. 
jhdrd, 76, 96, 224. 
jhdr'ni, 62, 76, 96, 289. 
jhdnl, 13, 62, 76. 
jhdni pher'nd, 272, 285. 
jhdte tel pdijd (Punj.), 280. 
jhedp'nd, 38. 
jhijhak'nd, 13, 14, 45. 
jhikkd ho (Punj.), 340. 
jhil'mil, 36, 44. 

jhil'mii baheld baydr pavan bhal 
^oU lahi, ^ole nanraAgiyd ke 
koiliyd kuhuk rahi, 307. 
jhin'jhin (Beng.), 31. 
jhirak'nd, 13. 
jhikh'nd, 36. 
jhmd, 36, 37. 
jhm'jhm, 37. 
jhiri (Pkt.), 137. 
jhoiik, 38. 
jhodkd, 13. 
jhodk'nd, 13. 
jhoiip'p, 139. 
jho;d (L. & Punj.), 64. 
jhu^^U (Punj.), 31., 
jhuk'nd, 40. 
jhul, 41. 
jhulas, 41. 
jhul'jhul, 35. 

jhum'kd, 35 ', (H, Punj.), 65. 


r* 

jhu^^a kd jhuiOLda, 349* 
jhu^da kc jhunda, 349* 
jhudd ke jhuiid» ^9* 
jhun'jhund, 35^ 236. 
jhur'mat, /i, 139. 
jhut'putd, 44. 
jhiijhU, 39. 
jhiild, 62, 68. 
jhiim'nd, 13. 
jhilA (Punj.), 139. 
jhiir'nd, /i. 

jhii^hd jdye hads'td dye, 296. 
jhil^hd pafnd, 290. 
jild, 112y 163, 

jis'kd bdhar bhitar ek sd hal, 331. 
jis'ki Idthi usi ki bhaids, 378. 
jit^nd, 68. 

jit'nd gur ul'nd hi mithd, 296. 

jit'nd jit'nd.it'nd it'nd, 88* 

jij 112, 124, 149, 266. 
jibh, 23. 
ji bhar dnd, 
j{ curdnd, 291. 
ji ddl'nd, 291. 
ji yd'ni, 313. 
jyd, 128. 
jiji, 112, 128. 
jx khol'nd, 291. 
ji ki nikdl'nd, 261. 
ji lag'nd, 291. 
ji med rah'nd, 261. 
jind, 23, 108. 
jitd, 108. 
jit'nd, 23, 108. 
j’v, 102, 149. 

^va (Skt.), 124. 
jivan ki lahar, 178. 
jivan ki nadi, 314. 
jivan-mara^, 257. 
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jo, 727, 334y 336, 354. 
jo 382. 
jo..bhi. 354. 

jo cori karegd vah dan^a pdveg^, 
399. 

jodh'pur, 210. 
jog> 23. 
jo ho, 382. 
jo jo, ^7. 
jo ko{, 8U 
jo kucb, 81. 

jo log znardthoxi kd itihds jdn'te 
haui unhed yah bhi mdliim 
hogd ki shivdji ksdn the, 386. 
jo mujhe dp tydg bhi ded, 354. 
jo mtirkhod ko sam'jhdtd hm 
vah bdld se tel nikdPne kd 
prayatna kar'td h3, 317. 
jo pdti hiid kudvar var kejog 
miSd bhog pydrd; to hoti h3d 
hrday tal men ved'ndyed 
anekod, 316. 
jo^an, 62. 
joyd, 332. 
jot lagdnd, 134. 
jot'nd, 134. 

jo rahim gati dip ki, kul kapdt 
gati soi; bdre ujiydro kare, 
bathe addhero hoi, 310. 
jor vd^nd, 291. 
jonl, 129. 

jo shabda ve bol'te h3d ve iin'kd 
artha nahid samajh'te, 385. 
jo sold h3 vah sab kuch kho detd 
h3, 318. 
jot, 23. 
jotd, 59. 

jo tcrd guru yah jdn'td h3, 363. 
jot'nd, 59. 


jo tU man ki sacci h3, 354. 
jo uthdyega ise vah shatru hogd 
merd, 394. 
joy, 108. 

jo yah bdt na thi to,.., 354. 
jr-k^nje (Skt.), 40. 
jug, 23. 
jug'jugdnd, 38. 
jug'nii, 102, 126, 217. 

144. 

jummd, 128. 

junhari, 142. 

jut (Punj.), 148. 

jut (Punj.), 148. 

juttiydd khdniydd (Punj.), 280. 

jdn, 107. 

jUrd,2i,7<^; (Punj.), 151. 

jdt, 76. 

jdtd, 270. 

jdte khdnd, 270. 

jdtiydd sir par rakh'nd, 2^0. 

jvar-sd, 341. 

jvdr, 142, 

jycstha, 149; (Skt.) 173. 

k 

[k], 23, 26, 31, 41. 

-k, 41, 42, 63, 65. 

-ka (Skt.), 52, 70. 
kab, 343, 345. 
kab kab, 89. 

kabra kc mur'de ukhdr'nd, 279^ 
kab tak, 345. 
kabdPnd (Per.), 126. 
kacah'ri ki djdid h3, 235. 
kacar'pacar, 44. 
kacati (Skt.), 31. 
kaccara (Skt.), 229. 
kacce din, 180. 
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kacci, 229. 
kac'rd, 229. 

kac^ro^d (L. & Punj.), 64. 
kacilr, 238. 

ka^am'^aneti (Mar.), 34. 
kad'ka^id (Mar.), 38. 
kadam (Per.), 125. 
kadi (Pun.), 355. 

kafan ke liye kairi na bond, 278. 
kafan sir se bdddh'nd, 278. 

-kah, 70. 

kahd kar'td thd, 363. 
kahdd, 345. 
kahdd gaye the, 32U 
kahdd ho turn, 396. 
kahdii jd rahe ho, 388. 
kahdni, 189. 
kahdd kahdd, 89. 
kahdh rdjd bhoj kahdd gadgd 
tell, 294, 345. 

kahdd rdm ke komal kar haid 
kahdd ka^hor shardsan shiv 
kd, 318. 
kahdd se, 132. 
kahdli tak (gindtid), 344. 
kah dash'kantha, kavan uad 
bander ? maid raghubir*dUt 
dash'kandhar, 323. 
kahi (Punj.), 108; 369. 
kahid, 194,344, 345. 
kahid aar, 260. 
kahili haA$i na ho, 194, 345. 
kahili (kahdli hi), 345. 
kahili rakh do, 194. 
kah'nd, 134. 
kah'ni, 68. 
kah'te to haiii, 382. 
kai, 133. 
kai ek. 342. 


kajak, 32. ^ 

kaj jal ke kii^ par dip shikhd soti 
Im ki shydm ghan'ma^^l med 
ddmini ki dhdrd hii, 316. 
kaj'raa^, 63. 
kakal'vud (Guj.), 34. 
kakerd, 64. 
kakhaan, 16. 
kakkd, 35. 
kai, 144, 319. 
kalah, 124. 
kalak'rtd (Punj.), 34. 
kalam, 253. 
kalam ciim'nd, 280. 
kaladk, 133. 
kaladk lagdnd, 278. 
kalash, 143, 171, 226. 
kald, 97, 100, 229. 
kaldpravi^ 81. 
kal'bal, 44. 
kai caledge ? 383. 
kal'chi, 144. 
kalejd, 231,265. 
kalejd chal'ni hond, 265. 
kalejd kdt'nd, 291. 
kal'gd, 176. 
kaliyug ke bhim, 2/7. 
kal'katiyd, 67. 
kai ki bhddti, 350. 
kallU, 183. 
kal'muiihd, 85,258. 
kal'pdtd, 309. 
kai pdtd. 309. 

kai tak sab mdl pahudc jdnd 
cdhiye, 387. 

kal'yug med rdjd up'je had 
abhimdni, 395. 
kam, 55,56. 
kamal catap, 315. 
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kamal nayan, 315. 
kamar, 126^ 253. 
kamdl ho gayd, 224. 
kamdnd, 256. 
kambala (Skt.), 202. 
kambalavantam shito na vAdhate 
(Skt.), 509. 

kambal orhA kar Id^'nA, 280. 
kambal urhdnA, 286. 
kambi, 144. 
kam'a (Tur.), 32. 
kam'dAm, 56. 
kamerd, 60. 
kampd, 135. 
kam samajh, 56. 
kam-umra, 55. 
kan'ciis, 145. 
kandd (Punj, 214. 
kanikd (Skt.), 201. 
kaiji (Punj.), 101. 
kan^ha jab ruAdh'ti hS tab kuch 
roll h\iA ; hodge gat janma ke 
hi maul unhed dhoti hud, 317, 
kanthA denA, 286. 
kanthA u^hAnA, 278. 
kanthi bAddh'nA, 279. 
kanak, 106^ 309. 
kanaka (Skt.), 129. ^ 

kanak kanak tc sangum mAdak'tA 
adhikAy, 309. 
kaddhA, 16. 
kadddra (Pkt.), 137. 
kanduka (Skt.), 151. 
kadgAl, 72, 232. 
kadghi shishA, 111. 
kadg'lA, 66. 
kani, 101. 

kadjak (L. & (Punj.), 65. 
kadj'rad (Punj.), 69. 


kadjds, 145. 

kadk, 34. 

kadka (Skt.), 31. 

kan'kan (Beng.), 37. 

kan'kanA, 36. 

kadkar, 125, 131. 

kankauA, /77, 314. 

kadkAl, 72. 

kadkAla (Skt.), 232. 

kan'ki, 65, 201. 

kannaajiyA, 67. 

kan'phatA, 82. 

kadtak, 116, 127. 

kanyakA (Skt.), 65. 

kaparVhAn, 81. 

kapar'ko^, 176^ 177. 

kapat, 18. 

kapAl, 23U 241. 

kapdli, 282. 

kapAl kriyA, 27^. 

kapVA, 123, 216, 226, 270. 

kap'rA lattA, 257. 

kap'rA sastA bik rahA hm, 234m 

kap're bhi kA^e khAte hSd, 289• 

kap'rod men honA, 270, 272. 

kap'p, 133, 

kapdt, 52. 

karak, 42m 

karak'nA (Punj.), 34. 

karak'vud (Guj.), 34. 

karA, 100, 102, 157, 303. 

karAhi med hAlh dAl'nA, 280. 

karAh par'sAd (Punj.), 222. 

karAjArA, 302. 

karA vacan, 102. 

karhi, 188. 

karh'nA, 72. 

kap cot, 513. 

kap dhdp, 102, 133, 178. 
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kan samasyd, 313. 
kair'l^ax^hat, 43. 
kar'ka^td, itf, 42. 
kar'kd, 33. 
karuve vacan, 178. 
kai^vd pdni, 183. 
kar, 108. 
karam, 109. 
karan, 100. 

karani jo tru^ro (S.), 86. 
karani tru^ro (S.), 86. 
karaniya (Skt.), 70. 
kardnd, 358y 359. 
kar'bald, 101. 
karciira (Skt.), 238. 
kar ddl'nd, 361. 
kar dekho, 363. 
kare cdhe na kare, 353. 
kare cuk'^ud (S.), 361. 
karegd, 392. 
karegd kaan, 392^ 399. 
karite Idgil (Beng.), 361. 
kar'jon, 82. 
karka, 36. 
karkah (Skt.), 115. 
kar'kar (Beng.), 38. 
kat'kar (Guj.), 33. 
karkara (Skt.), 3U 1S8. 
kar kard ke, 362. 
karkasha (Skt.), 31. 
kar'ke, 350. 
kar le, 191. 
karma, 109. 

karmadhdraya (Skt.), 79. 
karma fcar'kc, 369. 
karmani prayog, 365. 
karman (Skt.), 5/, 106s 241. 
kar maz'dilri khd cUn, 292. 
kan^a, 127. 


karnaddn, 282. 
karna ki tarah ddm, 259. 
kar'nd, tf/, 134^ 215^ 358^ 359s 
361 s ^63. 

kar'ne vdld, 133. 

kar'ni, 61. 

karo to jdned, 391. 

karpata (Skt.), 216. 

kartari prayog, 365. 

kartd, 133. 

kar'td, 65. 

kar'te karate, 89. 

kar'te kar'te nipun ho gayd, 88. 

kar'vdnd, 359. 

VdixyiL kar'vuii (Guj.), 361. 
kasak, 5, 38. 
kaserd, 60s 
kashdkash, 32. 
kashcit (Skt.), 337. 
kashmird, 235. 
kas'kas (Guj.), 33. 
kasord, 169. 
kasfa, 140, 146. 
ka^ah'rd, 332. 
katahuld, 183s 222. 
katakata (Skt.), 31. 
katakafd (Skt.), 31. 
ka0{, 229. 
katiksa (Skt.), 251. 
katSyd, 60. 
ka^hdku (Skt.), 31. 
ka^h^sd, 63, 86. 
kdthaatd, 86. 
ka^hauti, 226. 
kath'bdp, 85. 
kath'keld, 85. 
ka^h'^ds (Guj.), 61. 
kathor, 16. 
kath'photd, 82. 
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(kath) phoji, S9. 

Icati (Skt.), 126. 
kafi chafi, 369. 
kat'kat (Mar.). 38. 
kat'katind., 34. 
kat'nd, 71. 

kat'ri, 100. 
kattd (Pnnj.), 109. 
kattd (Mar.), 104. 
katar'ni, 62, 68, 228. 
iathi, 109, 169, 189, 193. 
kathd l^thind, 289. 
kathdmukh 177. 
kat'ran, 229. 
katihd, 109, 193. 
kaud, 6. 
kauvd, 176. 
kauvd ufd.nd, 251. 

-kd, 52, 62, 63, 65. 

kd, 81,89, 194, 347, 348, 349. 

kddambari, 217. 

kdfir, 165, 183. 

kdiydd, 37. 

kdj, 204. 

kdka (Skt.), 6. 

kdkali (Skt.), 31. 

kdkd, 192. 

kdkUa (Skt.), 31. 

kdkii;i (Skt.), 31. 

kdki, 123, 125. 

kdkola (Skt.), 31. 

kdk'jd, 188. 

kdl, 103, 134,333. 

kdla (Skt.), 115. 

kdlakh kd pkd, 133. 

kdld, 183,230. 

kdld ghojd, 394. 

kdld kauvd, 339. 

kdld ludijdr (Mar.), 86. 


kdld pdm, 131. 
kdld sydh, 81. 
kdld top, 176. 
kdldvadhi, 204. 
kdlimd, 69, 134. 

kdlindi ne hari ko pddv dabdkar 
jdgdyd, 368. 
kdli, 235. 

kdli cudu (Pun.), 84. 
kdlin, 235. 
kdl kd srot, 313. 
kdl ke gdl meii jdnd, 289. 
kdl'mdrjdr (Mar.), 86. 
kdl (kal) mudhd, 85. 
kdl toddd (Mar.), 86. 
kdl toiidyd (Mar.), 84, 86. 
kdm, 106, 182, 241, 288. 
kdma (Skt.), 106. 
kdm dnd, 272, 290. 
kdm bandnd, 215. 
kdm bayhdnd, 288. 
kdm bddt'nd, 288. 
kdm bhugat'nd, 288. 
kdm bigdt'nd, 288. 
kdm caldnd, 288. 
kam'cor, 258. 
kdm dekh'nd, 288. 
kdm'dev, 123, 131. 
kdm ho gdyd, 360. 
kdm kar to cukd, 397. 
kdm>kdj, 259. 
kdm kSse kiyd jdy, 341. 
kdm ke sir hon^ 289. 
kdm kusum dhanu sdyak Itnhed; 
sakal bhuvan ap'ne bas kinhe^ 
320. 

kdm lend, 290. 

kdm pydrd hS cdm nahid, 294. 
kdm ruk'nd, 288. 



kdm to kar cuki, 397. 

kdJi (Punj.), 236. 

kin, 127, 312. 

kdi^cana (Skt.), 129, 

kdAchd, 16. 

kdd^, 75. 

kdn dend, 267. 

kda dhar'nd, 232, 266. 

kddgres, 103. 

kdnha, 225. 

kdiiji, 166. 

kdiiji hdus, 166. 

kdn'kat (Beng.), 

kdn katar'ni, 250. 

kdu kd kaccd, 266. 

kda kd 133. 

kdn khare bond, 267* 

kdn khafe kar'nd, 27i, 257. 

kddkh'nd, 34. 

kdn khol kar sun'nd, 267. 

kdn lag'nd, 291. 

kdn meA tel or nil ^dl'nd, 267. 

kdn med uAg'll dcnd, 267. 

kdn na hildnd, 267. 

kdnoA par hdth ra kh'nd, 264. 

kdn pha^ hal jis'kd, 52. 

kdn'pur shahar, 209. 

kdAp uth'nd, 360. 

kdn piidch pha^'kdr'nd, 2tf7, 273. 

kddtd, /or, 127, 214, 215. 

kdniin^go, 222. 

kddye kddye, 33. 

kdpi, 187. 

•kdrah (Skt.), 60. 
kdran, 349. 

kdnid kd khazdnd, 283. 
kdrya, 70. 

kdryakram, 83, 127. 
kdrya kushal't^ 140. 


kdrydlay, 126. 
kdshi, 135. 

kdshi pun ki kunti bun, jahad 
deh diye puni deh na pdiye, 
322-323. 
kdshmird 188. 
kd§thagrham fSkt.)„ 332. 
kds^hd (Skt.), 238. 
kdt, 7 ; (Punj,), 107. 
kdt ddl'nd, 362. 
kdth, 332. 
kdth ghar, 332. 
kdthi, 207. 
kd^h kd bdp, 85. 
kdth kd keld, 85. 
kd^h kd ullii, 348. 
kdth ki hadijiyd, 293, 348. 
kdth ki haddiyd ek bdr cath'ti 
haS, 293, 

kdth med padv dend, 280. 
kdth + padv, 86. 
kdth + pdtra, 86. 
kdt kdt gird diye, 88. 
kdt kiit kar, 90. 

kdt'nd, 18, 71, 100, 193, 261, 291. 

kdt'nd, 193. 

kdva^ya (Mar,), 60. 

kii,7. 

kaidi, 123. 

kaid kdt'nd, 261, 291. 
kai kar'nd, 134. 
kalldsh'vds, 182. 
kiSdci lagdnd, 27^. 
kSsd, 341. 
kSsd dd'mi, 341. 
kaisd kdm kiyd jdy, 341. 
kaise, 132. 
kSsh (Eng.), 125. 
kann, 334,336, 382. 
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kaan iyiy 382. 

kmn gayd ho SQr kin kin logon 
ke pds gayd ho, yah kol nahliS 
jdn'td, 336. 

kaan gun ganrav ko ladgar 
lagdvSjab, 307. 
kaan hai jo isc chere, 391. 
kaan jdne, 336. 
kaan jdn'td h3, 336. 
kaan karegd, 392^ 399. 
kaan kdm kar'ne aar kaan na 
kar'ne yogya h3, 336. 
kaan log, 339. 

kaan manu§ya alsd kar'td hai, 336. 

kaan rdm sd putra hogd, 389. 

kaan sd, 336. 

kaan ko tadg bond, 251. 

ke, 89, 348, 349, 350, 351. 

keddr'ndth, 333. 

kekd (SktO, 31. 

ke kdran, 349. 

keki, 35. 

ke liye, 81. 

keye neud (Beng.), 362. 
kes, 107. 
keshini, 226. 
ke^e pheld (Beng.), 362. 
ketu, 283. 
keval, 339. 
keval ham, 339. 
keval striydd, 339. 

[kh], //, 12, 16, 17, 26. 
kha, 9. 

khabar lend, 290. 
khabar uydnd, 261, 289. 
khabbd, 11,222. 
khacar, 12. 
khacdkhac, 36, 41. 
kha^akVui\ (Guj.)) 36. 


khaqj'baqldv (Mar.), 33. 
khad'ki (Guj.), 17. 
khaddn, 12. 
khad'baddnd, 44. 
khadyota (Skt.), 126. 
khagol, 12. 

-khah (Skt.), 70. 
khajiir, 11. 
khajiiri cop, 274. 
khakh (Guj.), 17. 
khakhdr, 236. 
khakhor'nd, 44. 
khal, 11, 116. 
khaldsi, 217. 
khal'bhal, 44. 
khali, 11. 
khahfd, 182, 223. 
khandahar, 11. 
khandan, 51. 
khanan (Beng.), 17. 
khahgar, 36. 
khadghdl'nd, 16. 
khai^j, 11. 
khadja (Skt.), 145. 
khadj'n, 11. 
khadk, 11. 

khadkh, (Guj.) 17; 131,236. 

khan'kban (Beng.), 33. 

khadkhdv, 11. 

khapat, 61. 

khap'nd, 11. 

khap'ral, 67. 

khay, 11, 41. 

kharak, 11,41. 

khafd bond, 362, 363. 

khaid kar'nd, 95, 96. 

khaipddv, 86 . 

khard rah'nd, 234. 

khare khape, 88. 
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khare rah'nd, 21S. 
khap boli, 80, 313. 
khar'kir (Punj.), 33. 
khar'khaTit (Guj.), 33. 
khar (Per.), 125. 
khard, 12. 
khardsh, 32. 
khar'bar (Guj.), 37. 
khar'biize ko dekh'kar khar'biizi 
raiig pakar'ti hil, 297, 
kharca, 126. 
kharca 290. 

khar'gosh (Per.), 125, 
kharoiic, 11. 
khar'si, 12. 
kharva, 222. 
khas, 186. 
khasam (Ar.), 221. 
khash'khash, 32. 
khatakkiki (Skt.), 238. 
khafak'ni, 43. 
khatiyd, 64. 
khatty^ ki piyi, 303. 
khat'kd, 6. 
khat'khat, 88. 

khat'khatini, 34, 42, 43, 131. 

khaf'mal, 217. 

khafold, 64. 

khat'paf, 44, 140. 

khat^ 109. 

khatti (Pnnj.), 104. 

khat (Per.), 166. 

khatri, 162, 218. 

khatti, 11. 

khay^ 253. 

khayil rahe ki turn jo ige ige cal 
rahe ho dny mat lagio, 385. 
khd, 375. 
khi cuk'nA, 363. 


khdd, 11. 

khidanam (Skt.), 106. 
khidar, 12. 

khdi-kharac (Beng.), 81. 
khdi sArili (Oriya), 361. 
khiji, 201. 
khdjini,i(J0,5<?2. 
khijio, 362. 
khdk, 132. 

khi kar so gayi, 344. 
khdk iil'ni, 234. 
khdki, 204. 

khAl,/y,2<J2;(Punj.), 17. 
khAU, 128. 

khAlA ji kA ghar nahiA, 303. 

khAli din, 262. 

khAlo, 134. 

khil udhaf nd, 280, 

khim (Beng.), 17, 

khdn, //, 106. 

khini, 100, 103, 104, 112, 132, 
143, 170, 228,262, 313, 360. 
khinipakdlo, 104. 
khdni pak'ti hai, 367. 
kh^nd paregd, 104. 
khdni-pini, 79. 
khddcd (Beng.), 17. 
khiAi, 141. 
khine ke pah'le, 331. 
khinevdld, 66. 
khini (Skt.), 106. 
khdiiji (Beng.), 17. 
khAn'ki, 222. 
khAn pAn, 257. 

khAn se cAddi nikal'u hal, 347. 
khAo aar cale Ao, 352. 
khAr, 141, 148. 
khArA, 67. 
khArish, 32. 
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kbit par, 348. 
kbit se utiri jind, 278. 
kbdtc, 111. 


kbdii, 66, 

khdyd, 63, 

khdyd gayd, 360. 

khalni, 142. 

khSr, 193. 

khmiii, 33. 

khed, 124, 140, 146, 

kbel, 194, 329, 331, 

kbdd, 151. 

khcl dnd, 290. 

khel khernd, 285. 

kbcl'nd, 12. 

khcnii (L,), 151. 

khcl kamdnd, 271, 

khet mcd ddhi ^ ^ ^ • 

kbet rah'nd, 272. 

khic'ri, 270. 

khij'nd 12. 

khil, 72. 

khildn, 08 . 

kbil'khildnd, 43. 

khil'nd, 12, 43. 

khil utb'nd, 134. 

khiyki, 12, 17, 238. 

khi^'ki kd shishd, 111. 

khisak'nd, 41. 

khiydnd, 148. 

khijb'nd, 16. 

khlyndj 148. 

kblU 1U 207. 

khir, 203, 260, 270. 

kho bS0i'nd, 361. 


khod'nd, 11. 
kboj, 104, 112, 124, 194. 
khoj khdj, 90, 257. 
khokh'ld, 11, 13. 
khol'nd, 291. 
khond) 11 . 
khop'n, 12. 
kbotd, 11, 18. 
kho|{ cdl, 394. 
kbubh'nd, 13. 
khud'nd, 73. 
khul, 72. 

khulam khuld, 90. 
khul'nd, 12, 290. 
khun'sdnd, 12. 
khur, 41. 
khurac, 41. 
khurdfdt, 32. 
khush, 55, 120. 
khushdm'di 262. 
khusb'bil, 55. 
khUh (Punj.), 238. 
khiin, 253. 
kbiin kd pydsd, 260. 
khiin sapbed bond, 281. 
khiin siikh'nd, 234. 
khUdt, 133. 
khiidtd gdr'nd, 277. 
khiidti, 130. 

khiidt'khUiit (Bcng,), 36. 
ki,(Pcr.) 127,354 ; 354. 
kic'kic, 35, 44. 
kic'kicdnd, 34. 
kidhar, 382. 

kidhar ko jd rahe ho, 382. 
kikhi (Skt.), 31. 
kikiydnd, 34. 
kikkisha (Skt.), 31. 
kilakila (Skt.), 3U 


khdtir, 350. 
khd to lo, 345. 

khd to liiA mi^hdi par ddktar kd 
dar hS, 394. 
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kild| 137, 82. 

kinire par khare us jahdj par koi klarka, 127, 
biifhd si. yAin kur'si par bSthi klesh, 230, 


hm, 375. 

kindri ki acchi dhoti, 395. 

kintu, 353. 

kir, 41. 

kirac, 41, 

kir'kird, 37. 

kisi kd rupayA khA jAnA, 132. 

kisi ke rah*te, 215. 

kisi ko banAnA, 215. 

kisi rie use dekhA nahiA, 337. 

kis ke hastAksar, 348. 

kis prakAr sc, 343. 

kissA, 253, 262. 

kissA khatam karo, 262. 

kit'ki^, 33. 

kitava (Skt.), 36. 

kitAb, 137, 143. 

kit'nA, 68, 239. 

kit'nA acchA hal, 239. 

kit'nA acchA lay'kA h3, 342. 

kit'nA dildh cAhiye, 239. 

kit'ne mcA, 342. 

kiyA, 65. 

ki, 65, 89, 348, 349, 350. 

kicak, 35. 

kik, 45. 
kiki, 39. 
kiki (Skt.), 31. 
kiki (Guj.), 39. 
kik'ni, 34. 

kil, 130, 168. 
kiljar'nA.2«/. 
kimat thah'rini, 260. 
kiri, 19, 130, 181. 

130. 


ko, 81, 194, 346, 347. 
koapi (Skt,), 337. 
koh'ni mdr'nd, 234. 
koh'rA, 109. 
koil, 135. 

koi, iii, 337, 338. 
koi ap'ne desh meA rahe koi 
par'desh, 337. 
koi anr, i52, 
koi anr hogA, 239. 
koi ghar, 338. 
koi h3, 337. 
koi jA rahA h3, 337. 
koi k3se jAn sak'tA h3, 337. 
koi koi, 88. 

koi kuch nahiii kahHA, 337. 

koi lar'kA, 338. 

koi mej h3 ?, 90. 

koi mej-vej hS ?, 90. 

koi nahiA, 337. 

koi na koi, 89, 260. 

koi stri, 339. 

kok (Guj.), 35. 

koka (Skt.), 31. 

kokA, 39 ; (Guj.), 39. 

kokh, 16, 193, 235. 
kokil'kaA^hi, 82. 

koki, 35. 

koko, (Guj.) 39 ; 34^ 236. 
kok'p (Guj.), 35. 
kolhtl kA b£l, 27U 
koAch, 193. 
kodkanl (Mar.), 35. 
kofh, 127. 
kop, 332. 
korA, 109. 
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kogh, 100. 
koshish, 32. 
koi^hakam (Skt.), 192. 
kot, 107, 192, 236. 
kotapdlakah (Skt.), 60, 162. 
kojhi, 192. 
kothiri, 60. 
kothevdU, 67. 
kothevdli, 165. 
kothi, 101, 146. 
kothivcLld, 60, 126. 
koth'n, 146. 
kot k{ bAAh, 172. 


293. 

koy'loi^ par raohar, 284. 
kr (Skt.), 57, 70, 250. 
krama (Skt.), 109. 
krand (Skt.), 31. 
krauiica (Skt), 5/, 193. 
kriyi, 208. 

kriydrthak sahjAii, 367. 
krkavdka (Vcdic), 6. 
krmijaAghi, 176. 
kro^'patra, 83. 
krodh, 288. 
krodha (Skt.), 71. 
krodhi, 60. 
krodh pini, 290. 
krodh se, 343. 
krpaii, 145^ 201^ 221 


krpA, 124y 128, 201. 
kr§i>a, 210y 218, 223. 
kr$riia janmift^mi, 204. 
krsi^a sarpa, 338. 
krudh (Skt.), 71. 
ksam'td, 140. 
k$atriya (Skt.), 162. 
ksir(Skt.), 14U 
ksetram karoti (Skt.), 251 
k^ipati (Skt,), 40. 
ksipta, 40. 
ksira (Skt.), 203. 
ksobh, 146. 

-kta (Skt.), 70. 

-ktah (Skt.). 70. 
ku (Skt.), 86. 
ku-, 52. 

kuAA jhAnk'nd, 271. 
kudA siikh gayd, 235. 
kucAl, 52. 
kucalld, 52. 
kuch, 557, 338, 344. 
kuch aar, 352. 
kuch bhi nahiA, 557. 
kuch buri lagd, 338. 
kuch chop hal, 338. 
kuch jal, 338. 
kuch jdnd, 290. 
kuch kuch, 88. 
kuch lar'ke, 338. 
kuch Ido, 557. 
kuch na kuch, 89. 
kudh'pd (L.). 62. 
kudakkar, 59. 
kuddl, 86. 
kujdt, 52. 
kujjd, 86. 

kukacchd (Bcng.), 32, 
kukka^i, 176, 


ko turn ? mddhav hanA priye, 
nahiA vasai>ta soA kdm, 322. 
kot'vdl, 60, 142. 

koyal hoy na uj'li nSQ man sdbun 
Idyc, 295. 

koyal ke kaA^h ke samdn mithd 
haS kaA^h jis'kd vah sin, 82. 
koy'loii ki dalili, 293. 
koy'loA ki daldli meA muAh kdld. 
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kukkur, 137. 
kukkut-shikhd, 176. 
kuk^ndii, 33. 
kuk^niA kaTiid, 6, 33. 
kukur'muttd, 777, 314. 
kukii, 33, 34. 
kul, 112. 
kulaj, 174. 
kuldiic (Per.), 231. 
kul'buUnd, 44. 

kulhiyoA meii gur phor'ni, 
271. 

kuli (Tamil), 123. 
kulin, 188^ 226. 
kul ke yogya, 350. 
kul'kuU, 43. 
kuFkuldnd, 34. 
kulld, 43. 
kul'pati, 205. 
kumdr, 727, 190. 
kumdrakah (Skt.), 243, 
kumbha, 100. 
kumbhakama, 210. 
kumhdr, 169. 
kunain, 107. 
kuA(J. 75, 100. 
kuiidal, 75. 
kud^alinly 75. 
kud^aliyd, 75. 

75. 

kud^i, 75. 
kuiid'rd, 75. 
kuiijar, 199. 
kunnd, 75. 
kud;*, 75. 
kudpyd, 75. 
kudvar, 204. 
kuiivdr» 135. 
kuAvdrd, 190, 243. 


kuprayog, 140. 

kurak'nd, 43. 

kurh'nd, 38, 72. 

kur'kurdnd, 41,43. 

kur'mdi (Punj.), 130. 

kurdh, 52. 

kurdn u^hdnd, 279. 

kurki, 50. 

kur'kur, 33. 

kur'kurdnd, 34. 

kur'si, 124. 

kur'si bandnd, 215. 

kur'si ki pi^h, 177. 

kur'si ki tdiig, 313. 

kur'ti, 144. 

kusak'nd (Punj.), 34. 

kusap'nd, 81. 

kushal ji kahdii haid, 193. 

ku§tha, 127. 

kusum, 203. 

kusuma (Skt.), 203. 

kutiyd, 139. 

ku^'nd, 62. 

ku^ayati (Skt.), 202. 

kutp, 202 . 

ku^umba, 130. 

kutaru, 112. 

kutiyd, 63. 

kut'rii, 112. 

kuttd, 757, 176, 217, 293, 314. 
kuttd bhandk'td hud bhdgd, 5^7. 
kuttd bhi, 293. 
kuttd hai yah dhobi kd, 395. 
kutte ki msnt mar'nd, 260. 
kutte ko ghi hajam nahid hotd, 
293. 
k^SL,44. 

kiicah (Per.), 107. 
kilcd 107, 193. 
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ktijati (Skt.), 3U 

kiik, 4U 43, 44. 

ktikar, 41^ 44. 

kiikii, 43. 

kiikll kar'nd, 34. 

kiiii^i, 75. 

kiipa (Skt.), 238. 

kilpaman^iika (Skt.) 251. 

k\i^, 19. 

kiii;i,nial, 183. 

kiirca, 107. 

kvana (Skt.), 31. 

kvdi^rd, 127, 

kvdrd (Punj.), 190. 

-kvip (Skt.), 70. 

kyd, 336, 337, 344, 400. 

kyd andhe ho ^aye ho ?, 321. 

kyd Ssd hi likhd thd, 389. 

kyd dp na the, 389. 

kyd kyd, 88. 

kyd...kyd..., 353. 

kyd mdliim, 337. 

kyd tndliim vah dtd hal ki nahid, 
365. 

kyd msad cor hiid, 381. 
kyd maid koi cor hUd, 388. 
kyd mmd tumhdrd nsakar hiid, 
391. 

kyd mujh se jdgd jdy'gd ?, 358. 
kyd nic ath'vd pdpi aar krtaghna 
manu$ya kabhi ap'ne bac'pan 
se bane dye mitrod ke prati 
bhaUi tathd sevd kd koi cho^ 
mo^ kdmitar'ne ki icchd kar 
sak'tc h5d ?, 377. 
kyd pan hS, 261. 
kyd se kyd, 89. 
kyd stri kyd puru^, 337, 353. 
kyd turn samajh gaye ?, 388. 


kyd vah citra bandtd hal ?, 
190. 

kyd vah ladg'fd hai ?, 393* 
kyd vah makdn us'ne baxiVdyd 
thd ?, 393. 

kyd vah nahid hai!, 390, 391. 
kyd ve dvedgc ?, 337. 
kyd yah sac hS, 381. 
kyodki, 358. 

kyod ksudratd ki chdp chdti par 
chapi, 307. 

kyod nahid, 330, 346, 388, 391. 

1 

tl], 19, 26, 27. 

-1, 41, 64. 
lacak, 20. 
lacchd, 139. 
lad (Skt.), 51, 71, 77. 
laddd,»/2^, 270. 
lad'nd, 66. 
lagan, 202. 
lagdn, 61, 199. 
lagdtdr, 13U 
laghu, 20. 

laghukah (Skt.), 65. 
laghushadkd, 180, 222. 
laghushadkd kar'nd, 141. 
lag'nd, 134, 290, 361. 
laguda (Skt.), 15U 
lahar, 232. 
lah'nd, 145. 
lah'ddi, 67. 

lah'rat lahar lahariyd ajab bahdr, 
306. 

lah'id, 313. 
lah'riyd, 146. 
lahii pind, 286. 
lajdlu, 67. 
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lajjd, 20, 137, 333. 
lakh'ddtd, 209. 
lakhiyd, 60. 
lakh'nd, 60. 
lakh'netrd (Punj.) 85. 
lakir, 151. 
lak'rd, 65. 
lak'n kd ghord, 348. 
laksmi, 217. 
laksmi vdhan, 185. 
lal (Ski.), 71, 77. 
laldt, 231. 
lalld, 39. 
lalli, 77. 
lallo, 77. 
lallu d gayd, 352 
lalhi ke lalld, 180. 
lainbakartia, 184, 236. 
Iambi rdt, 237. 
lainbodar, 210, 
lani'tai^gd, 102. 
lani;ha, 220. 

Ian (Punj.), 115. 
larW, 19, 77. 
laiig, 72. 

laiigar ^dl'nd, 275. 

laiighan, 133. 

laiSgo^d, 142. 

ladg'rd, 21, 145, 225, 340. 

ladg'n, 68. 

ladkd, 135. 

laiith, 115, 141. 

lan'tardm (Urdu), 115. 

lap, 41. 

lapat, 4/. 

lapdlap, 43. 

lar, 77; (Punj.), 77. 

lavak'pan, 61. 

lardi, 77. 


lardkd, 77. 
lardna, 291. 
lari, 51, 77. 

lar'ki, 20, 63, 77, 119, 129, 

199. 

lar'kd dd'mi ke bardbar d^rd, 
340. 

lar'kd bahut acchd hm, 398. 
lar'kd bahut kuch daUr'td hai, 
338. 

lar'kd jdta luu, 357. 
lar'kd kis din dyegd, 382. 
lar'kd inhdye, 357. 
lar'ke bdhav na khare hoh, bhivai 
d jdycii, 384, 

lar'ke ke capat lagd lii 348. 

lar'ke nc rop nahiii khdi, 366. 

lar'ke ne sole hue Idt mdri, 394. 

laf'ke se rop nahid khdi gai, 366. 

lar'kiydd, 330. 

lar'kiyeh, 330. 

lar'ki, 63, 129. 

lar'nd, 20, 66, 77, 291. 

lassi, 142. 

lat, 21, 50, 77. 

la^ak'nd, 77. 

latdi, 77. 

lathalt, 59. 

la^hiydl, 67. 

lat'kan (Punj.), 77. 

lat'kd, 77. 

lat'kdnd, 77. 

lat'kdii, 77. 

lat'nd, 77. 

lat'pat, 77. 

latthd, 151. 

lat^he kd thdn, 258. 

lattii, 18, 77. 

la^ii^d (L., Punj.), 77. 
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latiiri, 77 ; (Punj.), 77. 
latd 77. 
lati, 221. 
lat'rjl, 77. 
lattd, 77. 
lattd-kap'yd, 257. 
lain, 77. 
la van, 201. 

-Id, 42, 64, 65, 66. 

Idbh, 146. 

Idbha (Skt.), 125. 

Idd, 51, 77. 

Idd'ld, 66, -7. 

Idd, 77. 

Iddiyd, 77. 

Iddi, 77. 

Idgat, 61. 

Idgd, 50. 

Idhanri thag, 225. 

Idhaar kd dd'mi, 54B. 

Idj, 157. 

Idkhod, 66. 

Idkhoii dd'm!, 525. 

Idkhod yd saik'roii, 540. 

Idl, 20, 205, 510. 

Idlac, 20. 

Idld (Punj.), 59. 

Idld dhani rdm acche dd'mi hmd, 
104. 

Idldsrav, 1S4. 

Idl aar pild, S6. 

Idl'begi, 182. 

Idlbujhakkar, 

Idl ghord, 33^, 

Idlimd, 134. 

Idli, 154. 

Idl pag'p, 156, 205, 255. 

Idl'pild, 84, 86. 

Idl plld bond, 276. 


Idl surkha, 90. 

Idl'tSn, 139, 142. 

Iddi^ld, 77. 

Ido, 111. 

Idrd-ldn (Punj.), 80. 

Idri, 77. 

Idsh galiyod med khic'vdnd, 280 
Idt, 77, 109, 132. 

Idtdnuprds, 308. 

Idth, 109. 

Idthl, 16, 20, 59, 231. 

Id^hi se pip, 188. 

Idthi vdle ki bhaids, 378. 

\k\ kamandal, 107. 

Idt sdhab, 215. 

Idt mdr'nd, 362. 

Idvanya, 201. 

iSld maj'niiii kd prem, 283, 
laimpa, 139. 

Im, 20, 131. 
liKiha (Skt.), 202. 
l^h'kd (L.), 65. 
lauded, 20, 17, 129. 

Isciiii^iyd, 129. 
laaii(j{, 77, 169. 
laniig(k{l), 144. 
laani, 20. 
iMdji, 20. 

laard (H., Punj.), 115. 
laat, 77. 
laatd dend, 562. 
laa^d lend, 562. 
le gayd, 184. 
lejdo, 581. 
lej'kdtd (Beng.), 82. 
le kar, 191. 
lekhak, 68, 127. 
lekhakah (Skt.), 59. 
lekhe, 68, 550. 
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lekh'ni, 62- 
le lericl, 362. 
len, 6U 

lend, 20, 61, 290, 360. 
ledd, 77. 
len den, 61, 80. 
lene ke dene, 89^ 

Icdr, 20 . 
lepa (Ski.), 71. 
les'ld (L.), 66. 
likhci, 170. 
lindah'rd, 142. 
lidg, 72. 
lipi, 71. 
liyc, 350. 
lid, 77. 

liiiyc yah malti caU, 336. 

Ilk, 20, 151. 
liU, 20, 207. 
llp'ndj 20. 
lobh, 20. 
local! kahj, 315. 
log, 214, 332, 333. 
log ap'ka vishes ddar kar'te limd, 
335. 

log cdh'te haiA ki nahih, 353. 

log kah'te haiA 332. 

loham (Skt.), 129. 

lohd, 202. 

lohdr, 60. 

lohe kd tin, 239. 

lohe ki zanjir, 348. 

lokah (Skt.), 333. 

lol, 77. 

lold, 20. 

lolo, 180. 

loddd, 20, 77. 

lodri'cd (Guj.), 69. 

lorhd (Punj.), 77. 


lori, 77. 
lo suno, 259. 
lot, 77. 
lotd, 370. 

lothani pm lothani ki bhiti uthi 
jdy'gi; bhilp dur'jodhan ki 
bhiti uthi jdy'gi, 309. 

[\t],26. 

lubh (Skt.), 143. 
lubhand, 145. 
lucami (Beng.), 69. 
lucca, 151. 
luc'pund (Punj.), 61. 
ludhiydnd, 63. 
lugdi, 20, 
luhdrin, 63. 
ludd, 77. 
lud<Jd, 21, 77. 
ludjd, 77. 

Wkd [l..),65;77. 
lur'ki, 77. 
lutdd (L.), 66. 
luterd, 60, 145. 
lutiyd, 64, 370. 
liild, 20, 77, 133. 
lUlii, 37. 
liit, 20 . 

m 

[m], 25, 26, 27, 44. 

[ma], 9. 

xnacdv (Guj.), 62. 
macchar, 122, 217. 
macchar, 122, 144. 
machud, 59. 
mac'li, 7. 
mac'macdnd, 43. 
mac'nd, 43. 
madak, 201. 
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in'id.'iTi, 123 , 
macihumay, 103 . 
macllmra (Skt.), 221 . 
madliyamA, 204 . 
mad ini, 183 . 
madya, 183 . 
ma^ar, 353 . 
magaz, 253 . 
magaa, 174 ^ 176 . 
mahak, 38 . 
mahal, 212 ^ 226 . 
mahar, 108 ^ 142 . 
mahdbhilrat, 243 . 
mahijan, 79 ^ 126 ^ 165 ^ 221 . 
mahilkaiid, ISO. 
mahdminas, 180 . 
mahdmdn, 133 . 
mahdmdtra, 84 ; (Ski.), 167 . 
mahdpdp, 80 . 
mahdprasAd, 222 . 

rnahdrdj, 80, 171, 224, 332. 
rnahashay, 224, 236, 
mahatind, 182. 
mahdvat, 84, 167. 
mahdvidydlay, 168. 
mahesh, 135. 
mahiruh, 130. 
rnah'ilgd hal, 234. 
mah'rdi, 142. 
mah'tar, 340. 
may nil, 218. 

makaradhvaja (Skt.), 84. 
makar'dhvaj, 131. 
makdn, 214. 

makdn acchd to nahiA hS, 185. 
makdii ke dge, 239, 330. 
makdn khuld hal, 233. 
makha (Skt.), 9. 
roakkhiydii mdr'nd, 273, 


makkhi, 148. 
inakki, 142. 
mak'ra, 238. 
mak'n, 217, 238. 
malay'giri, 209. 
maUi, 311. 
mamerd, 64. 
mammah (Per.), 39. 
mam'tdlii (Mar.), 67. 
maniji, 141. 
manikdr, 167. 

man, 57, 124, 146, 212, 369. 
manas'nd, 142. 
mahca (Skt.), 168. 
mails'll, 139. 
manda (Skt.), 220. 
mandd (Punj.), 220. 
mandir, 167, 171, 172, 187, 207, 
226. 

mahg'ldmukhi, 182. 
mahg'ni, 130. 
maAg'sar, 135. 
mahgii, 183. 
man hi man, 89. 
manihdr, 167, 
maAjan, 204. 
mahjd, 168. 

mahjh'dhdr meh chor'nd, 279. 

mahjh'ld, 64. 

mahjiir, 126. 

man'mdnd, 81, 258. 

man mdr'nd, 291. 

man meh gdil^h, 178. 

man se, 347. 

rnantrin (Skt.), 167. 

mantn, 167, 

mantn ko sam'jhd kar kahd, 368. 
manusya, 70, 173; (Skt.), 129, 
308, 
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manusya hS vahi ki jo maniisya 
ke liye mare, 308. 
manusyata, 10, 
manusyatva^ 70, 
mar, 27, 

marana (Skt.), 61. 
mardyal, 142, 
mariyal, 66^ 142. 
mar'jdnd (Punj.), 66, 
marka^a (Skt.), 238. 
mar'nd, 66, 
mar'nd mdr'nd, 258. 

mar'td, 331, ^69. 

mar'td kyd na kar'td, 331 ^ 369. 

martya, 9. 

masaadd bdAdh'nd, 279, 
maser, 64, 

mashakah (Skt.), 122, 
mashd (Beng.), 122, 
mashdl, 164. 

mashd-mdchi (Beng.), 80, 

masidhdni, 184, 

massd, 200, 215, 

masti, 177. 

masdrd, 200. 

masiir, 137. 

mathdni, 16. 

mathc (S.), 344. 

mathuriyd, 67. 

matsara (Skt.), 122. 

matthd citar'nd (Punj.% 278. 

-matup (Skt.), 70. 

maz'dilr (Per.), 123. 

mdchi (Punj.), 60. 

mddhun, 183. 

mdhur, 109, 221. 

mdh'vdn, 205. 

md(, 216. 

mdkhi, 148, 


mdl, 107, 253, 
mdld ka ek ek dand, 172, 
mdPddr, 126. 
mdl'goclam, 151. 
mdlik, 181. 
mdrkhdnd, 151. 
mdl mdr'nd, 291. 
mdm (Gu j.), 39. 
mamd, 39, 40, 107. 
mdmd kd sasur, 85. 
mdmdsasur, 85. 
mdm'le ki tab, 178. 
mdnas, 146. 
mdn bandnd, 288. 
mdd bdp, 79, 80y 85. 
mddd, 2C1. 
mddgan, 61. 
mdn ghat'nd, 288. 
mddg'nd, 130, 

mddg patti med rah'nd, 285. 
mdiijhd, 168. 

mdd ji mujhc bhi roti cdhiyc, 381. 
mdd ne mujhe roti di, 381. 

mdd. YOt{, 381. 

mdiis, 200, 
mdAsala (Skt.), 66. 
mdn'vikaran, 83. 
mdr baith'nd, 361. 
mdr ddld rdm ne chip'kar bdli 
ko, 396. 

mdr ddl'nd, 361. 

mdr ^drald kapli tor adkhiydr^j, 
326. 

mdre, 350. 

mdr'kin, 188. 

mdr lend, 132. 

mdr'nd, 132, 232, 291, 361. 

mdr'pit, 258. 

mdruA Idg'ld (Mar.), 361. 
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mdr'vdn, 218. 
mdsa (Skt.), 164. 
mdshd, 164. 
mdsh'ki, 131. 
mdsik dharma, 180. 
mdsi (Punj.), 64. 
mdstar, 126. 
mdtd, 181. 
rndtdji d gair'i, 2/2. 
mdtd prasdd, 173. 
mdtd prasdd sharmd (kdnpuri), 
173. 

mdthd tan tan kara (Beng.), 237. 
mdir (Skt,), 216. 
mdtulah (Skt.), 40. 
mdy'kd, 63. 
mSdd, 109. 

maiddn mdr'nd, 272, 279. 
malld, 129. 

maiii, 331^ 333, 334^ 389. 
maid abhi sote sc bhi nahid 
nthd, 369. 

maid at) kyd kariin, 396. 
maid ag'le saptdh a rahd hiin, 
36$. " 

maind, ///, 126, 217. 
miud d gaya, 259. 
maid dp, 104. 

mSd dp'ki djdid bind jdtd to 
nahid, 397. 

m^d dp'ki djdid bind nahid 
jdtd, 391. 

mSd dp'ki djdid bind to nahid 
jdtd, 397. 

maid dp'ko bhiil jdiid yah kaise 
ho sak'td hm, 380. 
maSd baith'ne nahid pdyd thd, 
362. 

mmd baSthUd yd jdiin, 379. 


mSd bhejildgd, 357. 
maid bhl khd balthd, 400. 
maid bimdr hild so yah kdm 
tumhid kar ddlo, 336. 
mSd bold, 366. 
maid cal'td 388. 
mild cahid, 388. 
maid cdh'ui hiid ki jdi'id, 378. 
mild cdval khdtd hiid, 358. 
mmd cor, 381 ^ 389. 
mild dekh'td hiid, 358. 
maid gayd, 357. 
maid gay duh'td hiid, 235. 
mild hi yah kdm nahid kar'nd 
cdhhd, 397. 

maid is kdm ko nishcay nahid 
kar sak'td, 343. 
mild jd nahid sak'td, 396. 
mild jdnd cdh'td hUd, 361. 
mild jdti hiid, 370. 
mild jdiid yd balthd rahiid, 388. 
miud kahdd jd sak'td hiid, 345. 
miud kah'td hiid ki vah d rahd 
hii, 378. 

mild kal dilli jdne vdld hiid, 365. 
mild kaise jd sak'td hiid, 391. 
mild keval sadperd nahid hiid 
kintu bhdsd kd kavi bhi hiid, 
354. 

mild khd balthd, 361. 
maid khd bhi biithd, 400. 
mild khdtd hiid, 358, 382. 
mild mdrd gayd, 325. 
mild nahid jdn'td ki vah kyod 
nahid did, 391. 
mild nahid jd sak'td, 396. 
mild nahid uth sak'td ki mere 
sir med pird hil, 354. 
miidne jdnd hal (Punj.), 256, 
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mSA ne kahi, 366, 
maid ne kahd ki yah thik hai, 
354. 

maid ne kaha tha khand khd 
lijiye, 387. 

mSd ne khdnd khd ddld, 259. 
maid ne khdnd khd liyd, 364. 
mmd ne khdnd khdyd, 366. 
maid ne khdyd, 366. 
mmd ne man med vicdr kiya^ 
212 . 

inaiii nc piiclid ki lum kalin ho, 
386. 

maid ne rakh diyd, 357. 
miud ne rupayd phcdk diva, 104. 
maid ne sam'jhd vah milrkha 
hai, 339. 

mSd ne socd ki vah d gdyd hai, 
386. 

mSd ne tapasvi ki kanyd ko 
rok'nd cdhd, 361. 
maid ne use lal'cdyd, 357. 
maid ne use mdrd to us'ne bhi 
mere lipar prahdr kiyd, 141. 
maidne use rupayd diyd, 104. 
maidne use sundid, 189. 
maidne us'ko bandyd, 188. 
maidne us'ko bdhu se pak'rd, 212. 
maid ne us'ko bdjii se pak'rd, 172. 
mmd ne us'ko mantri bandyd, 
188. 

mSd ne u^h'kar piichd, 368. 
maid ne yah bhdsan is drsti sc 
nahid sund, 237. 

maid pahudcd anr vah cal paid, 
379. 

mSd path'nd jdn'td hild, 367. 
maid pafh'td hdd, 357. 
maid pdm pitd hdd, 358. 


maid pddv dhoe bai^hi hdd, 368. 
maid pdth parh'td hdd, 357. 
maid pitd hdd, 358. 
maid prdrthand kar'td hdd ki vah 
svastha rahe, 387. 
miud shabda sun'td hdd, 357. 
maid shddt hokar nahid baith'td, 
366. 

maid sukumari lulth ban jogd, 
321. 

maid sun sak^d hiid, 357. 
maid to d gayd hdd parantu vah 
nahid pahudcd, 380. 
maid to dp'ki ajdid bind nahid 
jdia, 397. 

maid turn se ksamd mddgdd, 389. 
maid use dekh'ne jd rahd hdd, 
358. 

maid use kyd sam'jhdud, 344. 
maid us'se prem na kardd, 389. 
maid vahdd gayd ki khdnd khd 
dud, 378. 

maid vahdd kabhi na jdddgd, 
390. 

maid vahdd khdnd khdne ke liye 
gayd, 378. 

maid vdkya bol'td hdd, 357. 
maid yah hi kdm nahid kar'nd 
cdh'td, 397. 

mSd yah kdm hi nahid kar'nd 
cdh'td, 397. 

maid yah kdm kar'nd hi nahid 
cdh'td, 397. 

maid yah kdm nahid kar'ne kd, 
365. 

mSthun, 183. 
maaj, (Per.) 232; 253. 
raann, 146^ 199. 
manna (Skt), 7/, 216. 
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maasi, 128. 
mgnt, 227, 
medd, 109, 
mcgh, 16y 128. 
rnrhj 128. 

meh'rdrU, 129. 

meh'n, 141. 

mch'tar, 131. 

niej, 50^ 65. 

inejd, 65. 

mej'vej, 90^ 257. 

mel, 94, 107,111^ 187, 190. 

mcU, 68, 109, 190. 

niele mcr'i bahut std'mi tlui, 234. 

nud-jol, 71. 

mrl-mildp, 258. 

memd, 39. 

mcm sdhib, 330. 

mci'i, 81, 194, 347, 351. 

mtrriclak, 19. 

meiiclhak, 16. 

mera, 109, 203. 

merd dd'mi, 181. 

mt:rd bhdi, 203. 

mera bln ek betA parh't^ iha^ 397. 
niera cAiid, 314. 

merd ek bet^ bhi parh'til thd, 397. 
merd ek betd parh'td bhi thd, 397. 
mcrd ghar, 338, 339. 
merd ghar IdhaQr hai, dp'kd ?, 
383. 

merd ghar vdld, 181. 
mcrd hdl kuch na piich, 338. 
merd jl laFcdyd, 357. 
mcrd kdm piird ho gayd, 152. 
merd Idl, 314. 

merd mitra men bdAh, 172. 

merd iia terd* 113, 

merd rupayd pilrd kar do, 152. 


merd sukh dekh'te tumheA burd 
lag'td hai, 369. 

merd vicdr hm ki vah nahiA dye- 
gd, 391 

merd vicdr nahiA ki vah dyegd, 
391. 

mere bacce aQr bhdi, 383. 
mere borne par, 348. 
mere ghar koi dye haiii, 337. 
mere goras sadrsh kahuA an at 
na paihau shydm, bihaAsi 
kahyo yoA catur sakhi lehii 
calaQ mam dhdm, 323. 
mere lidth nit*A hai ek pustak, 

394. 

mere khdie meA, 111. 
mere ko, 330. 

mere pahnAc/iie par vah cal 
pard, 380. 
mere j)ds do, 343. 
mere pas hold to dc detd, 357. 
mere prdn, 233. 
mere sdlh khel, 194. 
mere yogya koi sevd, 340. 
meriydA pustakdA (Puiij.), 256, 
men bdteA acchi lag'ti halA vd 
nahiA, 353. 
men bhi suno, 382. 
men ck icchd, 230. 
men icchd, 230. 
men kahi nahni sun'td, 369. 
merl pustakeA, 256. 
met, 165. 
mil, 44. 
milan, 61. 
mWkni., 61,71. 
mildp, 61. 
mild vat, 61. 
mil'nd, 20, 94, 100. 
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mil'nd-jurnd, 11 . 
mil'vdnA, 7U 
mimiyAnA, 140. 
mis^ (Skt.\ 192, 
mithdl, 143, 270. 
mitbAi kA pahAr, 513. 
mithAi si^hAi, 258, 
mithAi vi^hAi, 90, 
niithAs, 61. 
milh'bolA, 80, 
mitthi, 192. 
mi^tl kA piiijar, 348, 
mithyadhyavasati (Skt.), 324. 
rnitra vah hai jo sukh dukh mcA 
sAih de, 387, 
miyAn 212, 
miyAi^ mi^^hU, 184. 
mizAj, 222. 

mi JAtAA ycto (Mar.), 360. 
minA bAjAr, 282. 
min mckh kar'nA, 276. 
mithA, 109j 157j 192^ 303. 
mithA pAnij 338, 
mi^he mi^he, 308. 
mithe vacan, 304. 
mi^hi, 260. 

mithi bAtei^, 313. 
mithi chun, 133^ 178, 260. 
mleccha, 183. 
modaka (Skt.), 126. 
moh, 230. 
mohan, 218. 
mohan'bhog, 222. 
mohi nipat mithl lage vah ten 
ka^u bAt, 319. 
mohini, 102. 
moh'rA, 
mol lenA, 362. 
mom'batti, 85. 


mom ki baui, 85. 
mom k{ nAk, 263. 
mori, 7. 

mor'iii, 64^ 68, 175. 
mor'paiikhi, 82,176. 
moshA, 36, 236. 
mr»tar, 50, 
motA, 137, 139. 
mo^ApA, 61. 
mo^h, 16, 72. 
mothA, 72. 
motiyabii^d, 84. 
moti, 128. 
moll piroriA, 284. 
mrg, 105. 

mrga (Skt.\ 157, 201. 
mriiayA, 208. 
mrgAbk, 131. 

mrg'chaanc kiiisc nidhavak car 
rahe haii'i, 340. 
mrg'rAj, 105, 184. 
mrnAla (Skt.), 115. 
mriyu, 133, 182. 
muchmlA, 67. 
muche phelA (Bcng.), 361. 
mudran, 167. 

muharram k( paldAish, 281 
muhAr (L.), 205. 
muhAv'rA, 257. 
muhiiria 188, 207, 226. 
mujhe darda hai, 233. 
mujhe haziir (shnmAn, sar'kAr) 
kc darshanoi'i ki lAl'sA thi, 355. 
mujhe jAnA haJ, 256. 
mujhe jAne do, 367. 
mujhe kal jAnA hai, 365. 
mujhe khAnA khAnA hai, 347. 
mujhe mar'nA nahii^ jo ter A 
pak^a kanit\, 379. 
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mujhe mar'nd nahii^ jo tumhArd mui^h nikal dnd, 285 . 


paksa kaiiiri, 354 . 
mujhe mdlum h5, 256 . 
mujhe parh'ud dui hai, 360 , 
mujhi ko miroge, 346 , 
mujhi se piich Ictc, 345 ^ 346 , 

muhh pakar'nd, 268 . 
muhh par basanta phiiPnd, 268 . 
muhh par Idnd, 268 . 
muhh par thiik'nd, 268 . 
muhh'phat, 258 . 

inujh ko gdiid dia hai, 347 , 

muhh phcr lend, 264 , 276 , 

rnujh se bai'h'kar, 347 , 

muhh phePnd, 268 . 

iiiiijh se shdiita hokar nahih 

muhh phuldnd, 268 , 

baitha Jdia, 366 , 

muhh se Idl jhar'nd, 268 , 

mujh'se vah kaiiiii sukhi hS, 

muhh terhd kar'nd, 264 . 

194 , 345 . 

muhh tdk'nd, 252 . 

mukh, 201 , 

muhh lhak'nd, 267 . 

inukh'cancitaj 314 . 

muhh uj'ld bond, 268 . 

iiiukhi)a3 60 , 201 , 

muhh utaPnd, 268 . 

mukh'rnahj'ni (Punj.), 85 , 

muni, 71 . 

mu kid, 128 , 

munnd, (Punj.) 206 ; 370 . 

rnukii, 226 , 

muniu, 370 . 

mulam^ci, 65 * 

munni ke bhSyd, 135 , 

muPidiii thag, 223 , 

munni kc kdkd, 180 . 

mundan, 208 . 

muhshipal, 178 , 

rnuhd'n, 144 , 

muPnd, 19 , 120 . 

muhh, 267 , 268 , 

murahdd, 42 . 

riiui^ih dnd, 290 , 

mu rad pdnd, 288 . 

mui'ih banda kar'iui, 264 . 

murdrd, 42 , 

miiiih bhar dnd, 268 , 

murddr sahg (Per,), 178 , 

muhh caldnd, 268 . 

mur'dd sahkh, 178 . 

muhh ddl'nd, 268 . 

murgd, 186 . 

muhh dckh'nd, 268 . 

mur'gd, 201 . 

muhh'dikhdi, 206 . 

musal'mdn, 223 . 

muhh kd kard, 267 , 

muslim'ligi, 222 . 

muhh^kdld, 166 . 

muth'bher, 140 . 

muhh kdld bond, 293 , 

mdk pashu, 339 . 

muhh kdld kar'ud, 268 , 

mdl, 99 , 168 . 

muhh khoPnd, 267 . 

mdlya, 199 . 

muhh ki khdnd, 268 . 

miilyahxn, 227 . 

muhh mdr^id, 268 . 

miihchy 16 , 175 . 

muhh mithd kar'nd, 268 . 

miihchi, 175 . 

muhh mor'ndj 184 . 

mUhh-jUthd kar'nd (Punj.), 268 . 
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millih n;ll miliih jov'na (Punj.), 
268. 

milAh suk'nd (Punj.), 268. 
miihh vai'igii (Punj.), 268. 
milAr'nd, 290. 
milrh, 141. 

milrakh'pund (Punj.), 61. 
milrkha, 329. 
mils, 126. 
mUsdkdm, 176. 
miit'nd, 141. 

miitra punsam karoti (Skt.), 251. 
mydn se bdhar bond, 284. 
mydUii kar'nd, 34. 

n 

[n], 25, 26. 

-nakah (Skt,), 70. 

•nam (Skt.), 70. 

25,26. 

[rO, 27. 
n, 25. 

-n, 61, 62, 63, 

na, 25, 89, 390, 392, 396. 

na acchd hal na burd, 55^0. 

riadi bah'ti rah'u hal, 361. 

nadi ki shdkhd, 177, 313. 

uadi ndv sahyog, 275. 

nafar (Per.), 166. 

nafd,(Ar.) 125; 146. 

nagad (Per.), 125. 

naganya, 25, 227. 

nagar, 227, 333. 

nagar ke bdhar, 351. 

nagar se bdhar, 351. 

nagna, 128. 

nahd dhokar, 255, 

na hindii hS na musaPmdn, 555. 

nahiii khar'diisan, bdli miSh rdvan 


tribhuvan vir, 304, 
nahiA, 343, 390, 396. 
nahih to, 772. 
na bond, 284. 

na hone sc thord acchd, 294. 
nai sabhd ki avasthd kyd hogi, 
193. 

nakal mdr^nd, 25P. 
nak'carhd, 82. 
nakel, 63. 

na kcval rupaye hi diye varan 
vastra bhi ddn kiye, 555. 
iiakhara (Skt.), 255. 
nakhdn karoti (Skt.), 257. 
nakkii, 67. 
nakla, 126. 

na koi jd sak'td h3.. 391. 

nak'rd, 65. 
nak'td, 85. 
nakid (Skt.), 129. 
na kutid dekhegd na bhSKliikegd, 
25 ^ 7 . 

nal,(L) 76; 217. 
nalaka (Skt.), 76. 
nald, 76. 
nalin, 210. 
naliyd, 76. 
nail (H., L.), 76. 
iial'kd, 76. 
namak, 270. 

namak mirca mildnd, 277. 
namaskdra (Skt.), 57. 
namratd se, 343. 

na.na, 555. 

nahdold, 64. 
nahgd, 128. 
nahgd mahgd, 90. 
nanhd, 39. 

naqshd, (Ar.) 51 ; (Per.) 216. 
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nar, 232, 
narak, 25, 210, 
nan, 76, 
nar'modh, 232, 
nar'sii^h, 209, 
iiartakah (Skt.), 59. 
iiathiine, 16 . 

iia turn iltc* na yah upadrav 
kharil hoiii, 353. 
navib, 132, 233. 
navdbi, 101, 
navdha (Skt.), 85, 
navek'U (L.), 66. 
nayan, 199. 
nayd makdn, 114, 
nayi parat badal'nd, 254, 
nayc naye sukh, 87, 
nazar, 188. 
nazar lag gai, 188. 

-ni, 61, 62, 63, 65, 66, 109. 

ndbha (Skt.), 178. 

n^c, 128, 

nic'nd, 290, 

nddar'shdhi, 282. 

ndd^n, 390. 

nig, 178. 

nigir, 149, 173, 227. 

nig'n, 149, 227. 

nig'ri praciriru sabhi, 187. 

nihar, 233. 

nil, 131. 

nik, 108, 266. 

nik charhini, 266. 

nik cop ki^'ni, 280. 

nik kit'ni, 266. 

nik + kil, 63, 

nik mei sudli pironi, 266. 
nik m ur <lil'ni, 266. 
niko4 cane cab'vini, 280. 


nik par gussa rah'ni, 266. 
nik par makkhi na bSth'no deni, 
286, 

nik phat'ne lag'ni, 266. 
nik'ri, 144. 
nik rakh'ni, 266. 
nik sikor'ni, 266. 
nik lidci honi, 266. 

nil, 76. 
nilak, 76, 
nilan (Punj), 76. 
nili, 76. 
niliyak, 133, 
nilik, 76. 

nili, 76. 
nil'ki, 76. 

nim, 226. 

nim banini, 288. 
nim'dhim, 258. 
nim le leni, 360. 
nili, (Punj.) 226 ; 400. 
ninak, 218. 
ninak paAih, 172, 
nini, 39, 55. 
nininipa (Skt.), 55. 
niAd'ijeii (Mar.), 61. 
niiid'va^ (Mar.), 61. 
ninx, 39. 

nin'ki (Punj.), 63. 
nili lag'iji (Punj.), 285. 
nili picchc mar'ni (Punj.), 285. 
nil*, 76. 
niri, 76. 

nin, 76. 
nir, 76. 

nir (nagar), 209. 
nirad bhraman,, 282, 
ndraAgi (Per.), 126. 
niraxiji, 67. 
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ndriyal ki dr^kh, 242. 

nihshvds, 25. 

nin, 145, 164, 214, 333. 

nikammd, 25, 51, 52. 

nir'vi deo (Guj.), 360. 

nika^,. 123. 

ndsh, 2S. 

nikdl dend, 360. 

iiilsuk, 163y 183. 

nikdl'nd, 25, 291. 

ndv mei^ khdk urdn^l, 273. 

nikdy, 140. 

niyak, 163. 

nikhdi'dravya, 83, 

ndyakii (Skt.), 163. 

nikista, 23. 

ndyakah (Ski.), 39. 

iiimagria, 232. 

nain'sukh, 82. 

iiindv (bcng.), 33. 

nS^vetlya lagAnd, 1H1. 

ninda, 25, 137. 

nasikar, 137 ; (Pt^r.), 208. 

nirdlidr, 133. 

nankar bhAi ke yahdi^ rah'td hal, 

nirdld, 133, 140, 210. 

344. 

nirdcsh, 37. 

naakar boU, purohit ji dye haiii. 

nirdhan, 143. 

382. 

nirdosa (Skt.), 33. 

nankar kab dyrgd, 343. 

nirjana (Skt.), 80. 

nankar ke hdth, 349. 

nirlajja, 165. 

nankaPshdhi, 223. 

nirmal, 135. 

nankar yahdii rah'ld h3, 344. 

nirmama (Ski.), 251. 

nsnratna, 84. 

nis- (Skt.), 51. 

nan san ciihc khdke hilli ha j ko, 

nishdcar, 137. 

295. 

nishdliyo (Guj.), 60. 

neh'ril, 133. 

nishdn, 240, 233. 

neyk, 25. 

nishcal, 135. 

neutd, 228. 

niskcay, 316, 343. 

ni-, 52. 

iiissandch, 344, 390. 

ni (Skt.), 57. 

nissdran, 229. 

nibandha, 55, 227. 

iiivds, 57. 

nibhul (Bcng.), 53. 

niyam, 57. 

nicof'ni, 25. 

niyoga (Skt.), 256. 

ni^ar, 25, 52. 

niyukta, 53. 

nidarshand, 317. 

nizdm, 163. 

nidesh, 57. 

-ni, 42, 64, 68. 

nidharak, ^(7, 340. 

nicd, 25. 

nidrd, 128^ 146. 

nice, 344, 330. 

nigord, 52. 

nice ho, 340. 

nihatihd, 52. 

nihdrikd, 140. 

nihdl, 186. 

nijh'nd, 16. 
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niki pm phiki lagS bin av'sar 
bat; jalse bar'nat yuddha n 
ras shriig^r na suhdt, 317, 

nil, 100. 

nirgay, 80y 177, 
nili SI ciriyil, 341, 
inl'kanth, 83^ 166, 

nim, 186^ 232. 
niin ki tarah kar'vd, 259, 
miibii nicor, 283. 
iniid, 25, 128, 

111 ras, 25. 
mrog, 135. 
niti, 146, 
non-mirac, 80. 
nrtya, 128. 
nuk'rd, 205, 
nyiy, 146, 
nyoli, 76, 
nyiin, 25. 

o 

[o], 10. 1U26. 
o abe na (Beng.), 255. 
ochd, /5, 139. 
ochd bond, 260, 
oh, 355, 

oh <1 iA\\ geyA par (epar) caiigd 
nahih hoid (Punj.), 354. 
oh mcrd cdcd lag'dd hiii (Punj.), 
260. 

oh nahih dyd, hatthoh cahgd 
hold (Punj.), 354, 
ojhal, 75. 
ojhar, 16. 
ojhd, 162. 

ok, 7. 
okh'li, 16. 

ol, 74. 


ki old, 7 1. 
ai -old, 64, 
oil, 75. 

ollarana (Pkt.), 137. 

-oh, 66 y 211. 
ohdd, 74. 
ohth, 7 7. 
oran, 75. 

-ord, 64y 66. 
ord, 75. 
orhar, 74. 
orh lo, 360. 
orVnd, 7 7, 52, 74, 
orh'ni, 52, 74. 
oriyd, 57. 
on, 60. 

or, 74y 112y 134y 350. 
os ke moti, 275. 
os par'nd, 275. 
os se pyds bujhdnd, 275. 
ot, 74. 

-o^d, 64, 
othi', (S.), 60. 
othk (S.), 60. 

P 

[p], 22, 2<?, 44. 

-p, 41y 61. 

pacar, 22. 
pacdnd, 148. 
paccisi, 52. 
pach'm (Punj,), 52. 
pad, 150, 

padam karoti (Skt.), 257. 
paddrthi, 127. 
padhdriye, 180. 
pad'vinyds, 575. 
padya, 228. 
pag'ldmi (Beng.), 69. 
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p&g'p,22,270. 
pag'n saAbhdl'nd, 270, 
pag'n uchdl'ni, 253, 277. 
pag vatand (Punj.), 277. 
pahar, 12S, 167. 
pahir, 64. 
pahiln, 64. 
pahiin log, 338. 
pallor ki coti, 177, 312. 
pahdr ndl takkar Una (Punj.), 
284. 

pah'U, 66, 68. 

pah^c, 188, 239, 340, 343. 

pah'lc do lar'kc, 395, 400. 

pah'le khii lo, 351. 

pah'ia, 253. 

pah'ri, 167. 

pahuiic, 102, 228. 

pahuilcoge nd car baje ?, 384, 

pakar'r»£l, 22, 145. 

pakdnd, 22, 148, 237. 

pakkd, 22, 102, 240. 

pakkd Ad*mi, 102. 

pakka kdgaz, 102. 

pakkd makdn, 102. 

pakka pani, 102. 

pakkd phal, 102. 

pakkd rai^g, 102. 

pakki bdt, 102. 

pakki rasoi, 102. 

pak§a,22, ;//, 193, 231; (Skt.), 
176. 

paksi, 236. 

paksi ke Idne ki djxiid, 348. 
pakva, 102, 240. 
pal (Skt.), 251. 
palak. 22, 253. 
palahg lagdnd, 285. 
paldni, 22. 


paldnna (Bcng.), 82. 
pallav, 193. 
palld, 193. 
pal'rid, 7/. 
paltan, 50. 
pa I've, 350. 
paliithd, 205. 

pampa meii havd bhar do, 375. 
pampa sc havd bhar do, 375. 
pan^d, 221. 
pandit, 161, 190, 340. 
pandita (Skt.), 221. 

-pan, 61. 
pah., 185. 
pane, 94, 165. 
paheaguh (Ski.), 251. 
pahea kahana (Skt.), 84, 
pan'eakki, 82, 187. 
paiicavavi (Skt.), 85. 
pahedhga (Skt.), 84. 
paikdyat, 163. 

pahe kahci'i billi to bilh hi sahi, 
295. 

paiic'vati, 210, 235. 
pandit ji, 126. 

pandit ji shdsin kar'ke prasiddha 
haiii, 370. 
pan'dubbi, 51. 
pahdh'ro (S.), 64. 
pahgu, 145. 
panild, 67. 
pahjar, 22. 
pahjara (Skt.), 192. 
pahjd, 253. 
paiijdb, 86, 209. 
pahjdbi, 67, 188. 
pahj ish'ndn (Punj.), 85. 
pahj'mdh (Punj.), 66. 
pahjVdh (Punj.), 66. 
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padkh, 193. 
paAkhd, 176. 
paAkhd kar'nd, 362, 
paAkii, 203. 
paniid, 22y 148. 
pansdri, 157. 
paiW^ri, 79, 
paiUh, 70/, 172. 
papaiyd, 35. 
papihd, 34. 
pap'n, 42. 
pardv. 22, 199. 
parhd likhd dd'mi, 369. 
parhdiul, 359, 362. 
parh'nd, 103. 
parh'nc lag'nd, 363, 
parh'te rah'nd, 363. 
par'nd, 7, 290, 361. 
pa^v,S1, 104, 112, 194, 348, 353, 
354. 

parakh, 128, 

param puny a kd pnnj tut'nc hi 
vdld hm, 307. 
parantu, 353. 

parantii yadi vicar kar dekha 
jdye, 353. 
parashu (Skt.), 238. 
paras'nd, 22. 
paras'rdm, 103. 

parddhin jo jan, nahih svarga 
narak td hetu ; parddhid jo jan 
nahid, svarga narak la hetu, 
308. 

pardvartana (Skt.), 53. 
par'cd, 141. 
pared, 168. 
par'edvd (Punj.), 62. 
par'ci, 141. 
par'dd, 50. 


pare, 381. 
paribhdsan, 227. 
paribhdsd, 227. 
parikara (Skt.), 54. 
parikrarnd, 22, 53, 143. 
parindm, 315. 
parindma (Skt.), 54. 
pariniyam, 57. 
parisad, 103, 140. 
parivardhan, 57. 
parivdr, 227. 
pariksd, 128. 

panksd mcii ap'nd sir karogc, 
391. 

par'ld (Punj.), 66. 
par'mdtmd, 83, 210. 
par'mdtmd baedye, 363. 
par'mdtmd jdne, 184. 
par'mdtmd tumhed sukhi rakhc, 
387. 

par'meshvar, 80. 
par'mt'shwar sarvavydpak hai, 
386. 

parna (Skt.), 148, 203. 
parnam (Skt.), 157. 
par'sd, 103. 
par'shdd, 143. 
par'siyd, 238. 
par'sii, 103. 
parvat, 203. 
par\^ata (Skt.), 175. 
parvatdri, 166, 283. 
parydyokti, 321. 
pas^havah (Skt.), 238. 
pashto bol'nd (Punj.), 223. 
pashu, 105. 
pashupati, 83, 105. 
pat, 22, 76 214. 

patal, 76. 
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patd, 59j 76. 
patis (Punj.), 76. 
patdsi (Punj.), 76. 
patavAno (Guj.), 163. 
patSt, S9, 76. 
patiyA, 76. 
pa^'kan, 3S. 
pat'kA, 76. 
pat khol'iiA, 252. 
pat'nA, 76. 
patoh'lA (L.), 65. 
pa^oi (Punj.), 76. 
patoli, 76. 
patVA, 76. 
pat-(rAni )5 76. 
pat'n, 76. 

pattah (Skt.), 163^ 167. 
pat^anam (Skt.), 212. 
paua, 76^ 167. 
patthA, 238. 
patp, 76^ 98s ///. 
patp bAiidhi, 111. 
pa^p khA lo, 111. 
patip parhAi, 111. 
pauA, 76. 
pat'vAn, 163. 
pat, 22, 173. 
pa tan, 231. 
pataAgA, 130. 
pataAg ki dum, 313. 
patA, 22. 
pati, 22, 105. 
path, 340. 
pat'jhar, 80. 
pat'lA, 76. 
pat'lo, 76. 

patni (Skt.), 127 ; 129. 
patra, 76, 100, 150, 163, 173,187, 
2/2,2/tf;(Skt.), 203, 204. 


patra Ag mcii hx pheAk diyA, 397. 
patra Ag meii phei\k hi diyA, 397. 
patra-sampAdak, 204. 
patrA, 76. 

patrAAga (Skt.), 130. 

pairAvali, 76. 

patrikA, 76. 

patri (Punj.), 76. 

patrotA (Punj.), 76. 

pattal, 76. 

pattar, 76. 

pattarA (L.), 76. 

pattA, 22, 76, 150, 203, 216, 370. 

patte, 143. 

patte silkh rahc haiA is liyc kAle 
dikhAi dete hmA, 383. 
patthar, 132, 217, 332^ 343. 
patthar bhi kahiA pasij'te haln, 
194s 545. 

patthar mAro, 132. 
patti, 76, 370. 
pattin, 76. 
pau^kara (Skt.), 201. 
pautra (Skt.), 71. 
pavan, 123. 
pavAni, 183. 
pavitra, 2i2. 
pavitra gaAgA, 339. 
pavitrA, 148. 
pavitri, 148. 

-pA, 61. 
pAd, 150. 
pAda (Skt.), 192. 
pAdap, 130. 
pAdhA, 126. 
pAd'nA, 129, 220. 
pAgal, 133, 226. 
pAgal kahiA kA, 133. 
pAkhan<Ja, 223. 
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pdkhan^i', 183, 
pdl, 16. 

pdlakah (Skt.), 60. 
pdlam'piir, 235. 
pdlisi, 174, 

pdl'nd, 22, 63, 71, 229. 
pan, 148, 157, 203. 
pdnil, 145, 362. 
pAAc ab, 86. 
pdric hilthj 312. 

pdiicoii savdron mcj'i bond, 283. 

pdbcoii ubg'liydii glii meii, 271. 

pdbc'vdii, 66. 

pdbdav, 210. 

pdndulipi, 84. 

pdndur, 147. 

pdnigrahan, 134. 

pdm piini (Punj,), 39, 257. 

pdni, 143, 183, 232, 236. 

pdru bhar'nd, 275. 

pani dend, 275. 

pain bond, 275. 

pdni kd ek \o\^, 395. 

pdni kl caddar, 304, 313. 

pdni lag'nd, 275. 

pdni men dg lagdnd, 275. 

pdni na mdAg'nd, 275. 

pdni par nlv ^dl'nd, 275. 

pdni pddde, 221. 

pdni pher'nd, 275. 

pdni se cal'ne vdli cakki, 82. 

pdni tor'nd, 291. 

pdn kd pattd, 86. 

pdn'pattd, 86, 179. 

pdn-tamdkhii, 258. 

pdiiti pddti, 88. 

pdAv, 150, 192. 

pdAv bhdri, 180. 

pdAv bhdri bond, 284. 


pdAv men par lag'nd, 289* 
pdAv pay'nd, 277. 
pdAv pdAv cal'nd, 88. 
pdAv so jdnd, 289. 
pdpi, 165. 

pdpi manuj bhi bhdj muAh se 
rdm rdm nikdl'te; dekho 
bhayaAkar bheriye bhi dj dAsii 
dhdrte, 317-18. 
pdpi manusya, 394. 
pdp kl ndv, 276. 
pdr, 76. 

pdr, 90. 
pdrd, 232. 
pdrdvdr, 130. 
pdreco (S.), 69. 
pdr kar'nd, 215. 

pdrshva (Ski,), 150, 332, 343. 
pdrtha, 209. 
pdrvati, 132. 

pds, 22, 90, 150, 332, 343, 349, 
pdsan^dh (pdsanddh) (Skt.), 223. 
pds do, 351. 

pdsd par'nd, 285. 
pds ds, 257. 
pdse (Punj.), 332. 
pdshe (Beng.), 332. 
pds hi pds, 89. 
pds pds, 88. 

pdt, 76. 
pdfal, 103. 
pdtan, 212. 

pdth, 128. 

pdthashdld (Skt.), 124. 
pdthd, 238. 

pdth'shdld, 124, 168, 190. 

pdti, 76. 
pit, 308. 
pitra, 237. 
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pdtrakah (Skt,), 63. 
pdtratil, 140, 
pdv, 192, 
pdvak, 199, 
pdyd (Per.), 150, 

pmi^tis koti sutdsut tere argha 
carhdne dte hfuii, 114, 
pain, 72, 
pfur, 22, 72, 125. 

pSroii tale ghds na ug'ne dend, 


254. 

paisd, 132, 
paise ki cini, 349. 
pann bajd hal, 258. 
paardnik, 223, 
paariyd, 22. 
pekd (Punj,), 63, 
pedclii(Punj.),22/. 
pend (S.), 59. 
per, 76, 130, 146. 
perd (Guj.), 74. 
per ke nice, 211. 

peshdvar. 581, 

pe^, 22, 76, 146, 268. 

petal, 76. 

petd (Punj.), 76. 

pe^ baddh'nd, 269, 

pet barhdnd, 269, 

pet bhar'nd, 269, 291. 

pet gir'nd, 269. 

petiyd, 76. 

pcti, 76. 

pet jarnd,»2^P. 

pet kd dhaddhd, 268. 

pet kd hal'kd, 269. 

pet kd kuttd, 268. 

pet kdt'nd, 268. 

pet ki ig, 133, 268, 275. 

pe^ ki bdt, 269, 


pet ki com, 269. 
pet med ddrnd, 269. 
pet med rakh'nd, 269. 
pet pdl'nd, 289. 
pet piijd kar'nd, 184. 
pet rah'nd, 269. 
pepi, 64, 67, 76, 

[ph], 15, 16, 26. 
phaban, 15. 
phadidga (Skt.), 31. 
phah'rdnd, 36. 
phakka (Skt.), 31, 
phak uj'ld, 90. 
phal, 15, 231. 
phaldnd, 126. 
phalddg, 15. 
phan, 15. 
phan, 107. 
phadsdnd, 15, 
phaphold, 77. 
pharak, 43. 
pharak'nd, 15, 17. 
phar'phard, 51, 88, 236. 
phar'phardhatj 43. 
phar'phardnd, 34. 
phar, 43. 

pharad (Per.), 165. 
pharah'rd, 15, 42. 
pharadgi (Frank.), 223. 
phar'phar, 43. 
phasak'nd, 15. 
phas'phasd, 36. 
phat, 33, 43. 
phatak'nd, 43, 45, 77. 
phatd, 77. 
phatd kap'rd, 133. 
phatd purdnd, 90. 
phat'kan, 77, 229. 
phat'kdr, 35, 45* 
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phat'nd, 15, 36, 71, 72, 77. 
phat'phatind, 42. 
phat'phapyd, 51, 236, 
phauihi, 144. 
phdi^k^nd, 42. 
phdi'isd, 62. 
phdiisi, 133, 
phdiH, 77. 
phdrd, 77. 
phdr ddl'nd, 361. 
phdr'nd, 15, 71, 71, 
phdt, 77. 

phdtak, 6, 63, 233. 
phail'nd, 15. 
pheld (Beng.), 361. 
phedk dcnd, 360, 362. 
pher, 71. 
pherd, 143. 

phere dene (Punj.), 278. 
phcr'nd, 71. 
phesa (Pkt.), 137. 
phih (Skt.), 31. 
phir, 331, 344, 
phiraiigi, 218. 
phirdnd, 71, 
pilin', 308, 

phir'ki (H. 8t Puni.), 65. 
phir kyd hud, 344. 
phir'nd, 15, 71, 120. 
phir'vdnd, 71, 
phisal'nd, 290. 
phirdnd, 72. 
phi^'nd, 72. 
phitd, 50. 

phoki (Rajasthdni), 115. 
pholak (Punj.), 77. 
phold, 77. 
phol'nd (Punj.) 77, 
phord, 15, 77. 


phor ddPnd, 361, 362. 
phor'nd, 59, 71, 77, 358. 
phuddi (Punj.), 77. 
phuddd (Punj.), 77. 
phud'ki, 34. 
phuk'ni, 62. 
phuldnd, 77. 
phulel, 86. 
phuliyd, 77. 
phuPjhan, 82. 
phul'kd, 77. 
phulla, 77. 
phulli', 77. 

phumphd (Guj.), 34. 
phun'gi, 15, 
phuhkdra (Skt.), 33. 
phupher (Punj.), 64. 
phuph'kdr, 44. 
phupphi, 39. 
phupphu (Skt.), 31. 
phur'nd, 43. 
phur'phurdnd, 43. 
phur't{, 15. 
phusMdnd, 38, 59, 145. 
phus'ldii, 59. 
phus'phds (Guj.), 37. 
phut, 76, 107. 
phuteh'rd, 77. 
phut'kar, 76. 
phut'kd, 77. 
phut'kl, 77. 
phut'nd, 72, 77. 
phu^^ail, 77. 
phUl 77, 144. 
phill'nd, 15, 77, 290. 
phiil phUl cun lo, 87. 
phiil + tel, 86. 
phiil uthdnd, 278. 
phtili, 43, 
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phiiiik, 43. 
phiiiikjir, 43. 
phiiAk'ni (Punj.), 62. 
phiit, 16. 
philtJ, 77. 

phiit'nd, 71, 72, 77, 35S. 
pidkil (S.), 39. 
pichaPpdi, 84. 
pichdn, 63. 
pichVclri, 63. 

pik ki madhumay vai'-shi boli, 
ndch u^hi sun alini bhol!; a run 
sahaj pdtal bar'sdta, tarn par 
mrdu pardg ki roll, 103, 
pildnd, 339. 
pilld, 222. 
pille (Telugu), 222. 
pil'vdnd, 339. 
pindd, 51,74, 130. 
pinddlu, 51, 74. 
pinddri (Guj.), 74. 
pindiyd, 74. 
pindi, 51, 74. 
pindo (Guj.), 74. 
pindol, 74. 
pin (Punj)., 74. 
pidd, 19, 51, 74. 
pidd'ri, 51, 74. 
pidgal, 146. 
piAjar, 20, 192. 
pihj'rd, 19, 192. 
pinnd, 51, 74 ; (Punj.), 74. 
pinni, 51, 74. 
pin'pindnd^ 34. 
pipilikd (Skt.), 126. 
pisdi, 229. 
pisdn, 61, 142. 
pis'nd, 232. 
pistaal, 50. 


pitdrd, 76. 
pitd, 22, 127, 128. 
pitdji, 172. 
pitdjidgaye, 111. 
piid j{ dye, 233, 
pitd ji kahdd hiTin, 212. 
pitd ji ko mil aiiu, 172. 
pitd ji, mdld ji dp ko khdne ke 
liye buld rahi hiud, 113. 
pitd kd pydr, 348. 
pitd ndma karoti (Skt.), 251. 
pitrkarma, 162. 
piyd bini sddpini kdli rdt, 304. 
piy'n, 229. 
pi', 209, 340. 
pichA, 111. 

pichc, 22, 135, 343, 345, 350. 

piche dekhd jdy'gd, 345. 

piche ha to, 351. 

pl(^d (Skt.), 94. 

pi'li, 146. 

p{ lend, 360. 

pinas, 144. 

pmd, 22, 145, 225, 290, 359, 360. 

plrd, 126,140, 230. 

pir (Per.), 94 ; 94, 126, 128. 

pith, 149, 214. 

pi'th lag'nd, 291. 

pital, 146. 

pitam, 340. 

pitdmbar, 80. 

pleg, 133. 

pokhar, 201, 

podgi', 35. 

pop'ld, 35. 

pop'ni, 3 5. 

por, 238. 

pora (Skt.), 238. 

po^n, 22 , 
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posta (Per.), 164. 
po0, 18^ 76. 

po^ri, 16 . 

pot, 22, 72^ 106. 

pothi, 137, 143, 164. 

-pp, 6/. 

-ppan, 61. 
prabhdkar, 83. 
prabhdv, 201. 

prabhuvar yah hi hd kijiye kop 
shdnta, 308. 
pradaksind kar'nd, 181. 
pradesh, 57, 189. 
pradhdn, 167. 
pradhdn mantn, 135. 
pradhdna (Skt.), 55, 167. 
pradhdrana (Skt.), 180. 
prahar, 128. 
prahara (Ski.), 167. 
prahdr, 201. 
pra jd, 217. 

prakdra (Ski.), 57, 250. 
prakrla, 71, 148. 
praksepa (Skt.), 54. 
pralay'kdn drshya, 224. 
pran, 22. 
pranay, 146. 
prasdd, 102^ 207. 
prasdra (Ski.), 53. 
pratdpi bhoj, 338. 
prathama (Skt.), 68. 
pratidin, 81. 

pratikdra (Skt.), 54, 57, 250, 
pratikashah (Skt.), 251. 
pratikilla (Skt.), 53. 
pratis^hd, 189. 

prativasiiipamd (Skt.), 317 318. 
pratiyoga (Skt.), 250. 
pratip, 315. 


praydg, 135, 193, 209. 
praydg ke am'riid, 348. 
prayoga (Ski.), 250. 
prdcin, 146. 
prddur- (Skt.), 56. 
prddurbhdv, 56. 
prdk (Ski.), 56. 
prdkdra (Skt.), 57. 
prdkkaihan, 56. 
prdkrta (Ski.), 7/, 148. 
prdktan (Skt.), 56. 
pran chu^al prath'mai ripii kai 
raghundyak sdyak chiit na 
pdye, 324. 
prdn'danda, 133. 
prdn-pakherii, 314. 
prdn-pralis^hd, 181. 
prdn'priye tU nika^ teh dnanda 
dct apdr ; par tere hi virah ki 
tdp karat tan chdr, 318. 
prdn'rahit, 390. 
prdn'tydg, 182. 
prdiit, 189. 

prdrabdha (Skt.), 170. 
prdrthand, 179, 230. 
prdrlhand kai'in* par vah mdn 
gayd, 367. 
prdiahktU, 55. 
prdtah kdl ke samay, 384. 
prdtar (Skt.), 55. 
prem, 146, 218, 227, 230. 
prema (Skt.), 119. 
premi, 210. 
prem'magna, 81. 
prem vibas manu, kampa pulak 
tanu, niraj nayan nir bhare 
piy ke, 307. 
pret, 221. 
priya (Skt.), 340, 
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progrdm, 127. 
prstha, 149. 
prsthabhiimi, 254. 
prthu, 122. 

prthv{, 121, 122,210,236; (Skt.), 
129. 

prthvigadjj 135. 
pud, 39. 

pucchal tdrd, 140. 

puch guch (Punj.), 39. 

pul bdddh'nd, 259, 261, 291. 

-pund (Punj.), 61. 

punar, 55. 

punarjanma, 55, 

punaruklavaddbhds (Skt.j, 308. 

pui'igi phalj 143, 

punij 308. 

puni phiri rdm nikat so di, 308. 
pui^j, 72, 201, 
purd, 76, 215. 
puriyd, 76, 137. 
pur, 76, 209. 
puras- (Skt.), 56. 
puraskdr, 56, 228. 
puraskdra (Skt.), 57, 126. 
purd- (Skt.), 56. 
purdnd, 146. 
purdnd cad^iil, 273. 
purdtan, 56. 
pur, 187, 333. 
pur'khd, 149. 
purohit, 56. 
puru§, 149, 173, 221. 
pu§kara (Skt.), 129. 
pu§pa, 203 ; (Skt.), 203. 
pustak, 137, 164. 
pustak kahili nahiii miPti, 390. 
pustak parh'ne ko man kar'td 
hii, 347. 


pustikd, 164. 
put, 76. 

putakam (Skt.), 215. 
puti, 76. 
put'ki, 76. 
putdrii, 183. 
put'll, 314. 
put'lighar, 84. 
putra, 71. 

piitra thd ram ka vah bhi, 
395. 

piich lo, 395. 

piich'te hain ki vah kaun hai, 

pii jan, 228. 
piijd, 68,215. 
piljhan (Punj.), 229. 
piiiich’ 215, 237, 242. 
pUAji, 72, 201. 
piirab, 102, 209. 

piirab yd pacchim ghar sab'se 
uttam, 295. 
piird, 152, 172. 
piird kdm, 172. 
piire nan, 172. 
ptirva, 350. 

pilrvapaddrtha pradhdna (Skt.), 
79. 

pUs mds ghan paye tusdr, rain 
calS jas kharag ki dhdr, 325. 
pilt, 72. 

piit saptit kdhe dhan saiicay ; 
piit kapiit kdhe dhan saiicay, 
308. 

pydrd, 67. 
pyan, 67. 

pydri ne diikheii bhar kar kahd, 
344. 

pyds, 61, 
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120, 166, 185. 

[r], 19, 25. 

rai^g, 19, 

-rA, 64, 65. 

radga (Skt.), 86. 

[r], 19,26, 27. 

radgabhilmi (Skt.), 86. 

-r 41. 

rai4g mit sd gayd hS, 341, 

[ra], 9. 

raiig'riit, 50. 

rab'n, 20, 

raAjak cdt'nd, 272. 

racd, 109, 

rank, 20, 

rac'iici, 20, 

ran kan (Punj.), 39, 

rag, 253, 

ras, 20, 63, 168, 231. 

ragar, 20, 

rasamayi prthvi (Skt.), 122. 

raghunandan, 210, 

rasd (Skt.), 86, 

raghundlh, 210, 

rasdtala (Skt.), 86. 

rahat;, 20, 

rasAyan, 167, 

rah jAnd, 216, 

ras'bhan, 107. 

rah jio, 3S7, 

ras'guild, 82. 

rah'mi, 20^ 215^ 361, 

ras'nd, 20^ 62, 231. 

rah'ne do, 215, 

rasoi-ghar, 81. 

rah'ni (Punj,), 61, 

rat'nd, 59, 

rah rah kar, 216, 

rattil, 59. 

rahil (S.), 59, 

rati, 225, 

raj, 172, 

ratna, 20. 

rajasvaU, 172, 

ratndkar, 130. 

rajAi, 174. 

ratokd (L.), 63. 

rajodarshan, 172. 

ratti, 163. 

rajovati, 172, 

-rd, 42^ 64y 66. 

rakh dend, 360, 

rddhd, 218, 

rakh'na, 360. 

rd^, 19, 

rakhVdli, 68, 

rdghav, 210. 

rak§d, 20, 

rdh kdt'nd, 253. 

raksA bandhan, 165, 

rdh lend, 253. 

rakta, 19, 

rdhu, 2(?, 283. 

raid, 20. 

rdi kd pahdf bandnd, 295, 

rambhdnd, 140, 

rdjadiita (Skt.), 84. 

rai? cafh'nd, 272, 

rdjaputra (Skt.), 84. 

randi, 166^ 225. 

rdjaputrdndm (deshah) (Skt.), 63, 

ran par'nd, 290, 

rdjd, 20y 125, 392 ; (Skt.), 208. 

ran (Punj.), 141. 

rdjd kd mukut pdte hi, 349. 
rdjd ke adhin, 350. 

raMdpd, 61, 
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rdjd ke muku^ pdte hi, 349. 
rdjd ke sdm'ne, 351. 
rdjd ko ap'ndkar choi^'nd nahih 
cdhiyc, 114. 

rdji ko mare do varsa bit gaye, 

368. 

rdjd ne brihma^ ko dge se liyd, 
330. 

rijd ne brdhman ko dyd dekhd, 

369. 

rdjd ne daridroA ko vastra diye, 
398. 

rdjd ne dekhd to brdhman dyA 
huA hm, 369. 

rAjA ne vastra daridroA kodiye, 
398. 

rAj'ghA^ par pul baAdhat jahaA 
kulm ki dheri; Aj gaye kal de- 
khi kS AjahiA laa^e pheri, 319. 
rAj'haAs, 81. 
rAj kar'nA, 215. 
rAj'kuAvar, 204. 
rAj'mahal, 85, 212. 
rAj'mArga, 85. 
rAj'puru§, 87. 
rAj'piit, 243. 
rAj'piltAnA, 63. 
rAkesh, 210. 
rAkh, 20, 141. 

rAkhaa or rAkho meli kapiir meA 
hiAg na hot sugandha, 303, 
319. 

rAksas, 137. 
rAm, 204, 218, 262. 
rAmAyan kah'ti hm, 235. 
rAm mv laki^man, 352. 
rAm'cand ra, 374. 
rAm'candra ne sitA ko van meA 
bhej diyA, 374. 


rAm hi A gaye, 345, 346. 

rAm jAne vAlA thA, 332. 

rAm'kahAni, 81, 243. 

rAm kA ghar, 172, 348. 

rAm kA klcsh, 230. 

rAm kA putra thA vah bhi, 395. 

rAm ke dvArA, 350. 

rAm ko, 393. 

rAm ko krodh A gayA, 347. 
rAm ko us'ne ghafi di, 393. 
rAm likh sak'tA hS aar kr^i^a 
nahiA, 383. 
rAm'nAth, 135. 

rAm'nAth dilli ke rah'ne vAlc the, 
335. 

rAm ne AjAiA mAn{, 204. 
rAm ne bAli ko chip'kar mAr dalA, 
396. 

rAm ne chip'kar bAli ko mAr ^AlA, 
396, 

rAm ne mohan ko batA diya ki 
turn fel ho, 386. 

ram ne mujh'se kahA or piichA, 
347. 

rAm ne pita ki AjAiA mAni, 204. 

rAm'pur kA kot'vAl, 348. 

rAm'raAgi, 183. 

rAm rAm, 88, 308, 356. 

rAm rAm hi haiA, 315. 

rAm rAm ke samAn haiA, 315. 

rAm'rAj, (Punj.) 85 ; (H.) 87. 

rAm rAjya, 282. 

rAm roti nahiA khAtA, 391. 

rAm se pi^ gayA, 188. 

rAm-se putra, 347. 

rAm se piichA, 347. 

rAm u^hA, 357. 

rAmii, 102. 

rAm vahAA sc A gayA, 
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rim yi (vi, ath'vA) shydm, 353• 
riAd, 20, 120. 
rinigaAj, 135. 

r^ni mar jdu hS, to rajd SQr vivdh 
kar letd hal, 365. 

rdni ne saheliyoA ko buldyd^ 
366. 
rdr, 19. 

rdr, 20. 

rds, 107. 
rdsd, 20. 

rdshd (Punj.), 36, 236. 
rdsid chor do, 390. 
rdstd choroj 390. 
rdstd pakar'nd, 253. 

rdt, 20, 134. 
rdt bhar, 339. 

rdt kd khdnd, 256. 
rdt ke das baje, 256. 
rdt ko, 257, 346. 

rdt ko caadh'ri ne jaggd ko chure 
sc mdr ddld, 398. 
rdut, 84. 

rdvan ki send, 282. 

rdy, i07, 127. 

rdy sdhab, 174, 223. 

red (Vedic), 20, 109. 

re^iyo, 50. 

rekhd (Skt.), 151. 

rel, 187,205. 

reld, 20. 

rergdn, 79. 

rel ki pav'n, 258. 

rel (par cal'ne vdli) gdrl, 79. 

redd, 20 . 

redg'td, 42. 

red red, 33. 

re re rdvan, 308. 

reshd, 144. 


ret, 217. 
reti, 62, 164. 
rirak'nd (Punj.), 34. 
rishteddr, 68. 
rivdj, 124. 

-n, 68. 
rich, 20, 202. 
nch'ni, 64. 
rithd, 20 . 
n'ti, 124. 
rksa (Skt.), 202. 
rods, 61. 

ro bSth'nd, 362. 
rog{, 126. 

rogi acchd hal, 149. 

rohita (Skt.), 200. 

rohii, 200. 

roj marrd, 257. 

rokaj’-bahi, 81. 

rok'nd, 134, 359. 

rok'ne vdle turn kaan ho, 336. 

roko mat jdne do, 113. 

romikd (Skt.), 167. 

rond, 66, 331. 

rodg'td, 64. 

rord, 20, 35, 125, 131. 

roti, 18, 270. 

roti kar'n^, 215. 

rotl khind, 233. 

ro^ ki khdk jhdf'nd, 272. 

roti-pdni, 257. 

roti voti, 39) 258. 

rote rote so gayd, 344. 

ro ufh'nd, 362. 

rozd, 128. 

rozd khol'nd, 291. 

ruaij lagio (S,), 361. 

rudrdk$a, 176. 

rukdvat, 145. 
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rukivat ddi'nd, 134. 
rukh (Punj.), 130. 
ruk'nd, 359. 
ruiid, 77. 
ruiid'muA^, 19. 
rupayd, 132^ 216. 
rupayd pSsA, 259. 
ni (Per.), 243. 
nil', 167. 
nil kd gald, 262 
nikhd, 145. 
riiksa, 130. 
rdmdl, 243. 
nimdli, 243. 
rdmi, 218. 
rddg'td, 20. 
rdiikhar, 20. 
rdpah'rd, 67. 

rdp sudhdpdn se na nek'hd hui 
hS kam, pratyut hui hS tivra 
kaisi yah pyds hai, 319-320. 
rdp'vdni, 83. 

s 

[S], 21 . 

[s']=:s, 26. 

[s], 26, 27. 

-s, 41. 
s-, 53, 56. 

[sa], 9. 
sab, 339. 
sabab, 151. 

sab ap'nc ghar gaye, 351. 
sabhdy 187, 235. 
sabhd hone jd rahi hS, 111. 
sabhd ko jd rahd hdd, 235. 
sabhdpati, 105. 
sab kah'te haid, 339. 

^b kd sab, 89, 349. 


sab kc sab, 349. 

sab koi ap'n{ barii cah'te h^d, 
337. 

sab kuch, 81, 337. 
sab log, 339. 
sab se acchd, 188. 
sab se mcl rakho, 347. 
sabzi, 214, 228. 
sac. 2/, 128,343, 381. 
saccd dd'rm, 211, 
saccd jdye rotd dye, jhdthd jdye 
haiis'id dye, 296. 
sacce, 239, 339. 
sacce manusya, 339. 
sacce sadd ghdte med rah'ie haid, 
239. 

sacet, 53. 
sac kaho, 343. 
sadyantra, 167. 
sadd, 21. 

sadd suhdgan, 120, 224. 

sadhar, 174. 

sad'n, 144. 

safed bdl, 231. 

safedi, 228. 

sagal, 21 

sagd, 21, 130. 

sagdi, 130. 

sah-, 56. 

sahal, 150. 

sahdy'td, /77. 

sah'dharmacdrini, 181. 

saheliydd rdni se buldi gaid, 366. 

sah'paldyan, 57. 

sah'pdthi, 56. 

sah'vds, 179, 183. 

sajdnd,,2/, 61. 

sajdvat, 61. 

saj^rd (L.), 66, 
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sak'ni, 21, ^62. 

sakor'nl, 2U 
sakhd, 2U 
salem'pur, 235. 
sal'haj, 370, 
sallo, 37. 
sal'vdr, 50. 
samajh'te, 400, 
samasyd, 133. 
samay, 134. 

samay^ karoti (Ski.), 251. 
samay ke anurilp, 350. 
samay ke piirva, 350. 
samdcdr patra, 204, 212. 
samdgama (Skt.), 53, 
samij, 181. 
samij'vdd, 83. 
saindn, 350. 
samdpta, 152. 
samdpta kar'nd, 362, 
samds, 174. 

samdsokti (Skt.), 323, 324. 
sambandhi, 68, 149. 
sambhog, 183, 225. 
sam'dhi, 149. 
samiti, 140. 
samip, 123. 
sam'jhd dend, 362. 
sam'jhdnd, 145, 359, 362. 
sam'jhdne par bhi, 348. 
sammdn, 189. 
sammelan, 103, 187. 
samosd, 50. 
sampddak, 204. 
sampraddy, 191. 
samudra, 130, 190. 
samudra ke kindre par bahut sc 
sthdnoti meii namak ke kdr' 
khdne haiti, namak samudra 


se nikal'td hal na, to samudra 
ke kindre par kdr'khdne haiA. 
bahut se sthdnoA med Sse 
kdr'khdne haid, 383. 
samudra ki tarah gambhir, 259. 
samup'desh, 57. 
samvat, 187. 
sai\d> 1 ^^* 
sandeh, 316. 
sandeha (Skt.), 54, 
sandesh, 57. 
sandhi, 55, 207. 
sandhyd, 128^ 204. 
sandiik'cd, 65. 
saiig, 2/, 349. 
saiigam, 229. 
sai^ga^han, 75. 
saiigh, 21. 
sahgit, 21. 
sai^grdm, 21. 
sanicard, 166. 
sanicar dnd, 276. 
saiikat-mocan, 181. 
saiikirtan, 207. 
sankoc, 21. 
sankul, 21. 
saiiperd, 60. 
saApold, 64. 
saiisarga, 225. 
sahsdr, 145. 
saiisdr sdgar, 313. 
sadskaran, 169, 203. 
saiiskarainia (Skt.), 203. 
saAskdr, 169, 203; (Punj.), 208. 
sadskdra (Skt.), 208, 250. 
sadskrt, 340. 
santard^ 50; (Port.), 126. 
santdna (Skt.), 55. 
saiivds, 57, 
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saliyoga (Skt.), 250, 

sai^yojak, 552, 

saparivdr, 56, 

sapAt* 53, 

saphed, 139. 

sapta, 106. 

saptAh^ 83^ 150. 

saptAha (Skt.), 85. 

sapilt, 53. 

sarak, 2/, 63. 

sarak ban An A, 259. 

sarak ke kinAre kinAre^ 88. 

sarak si Ac rahi hai, 367. 

sariyal, 66. 

sar'nA, 177, 290. 

sarak'nA, 21, 63. 

sar'dAr, 224. 

sar'di, 6U 123. 

sankhA, 350. 

sar'kAr, 143^238, 332. 

sar'kAn, 67. 

sar'kAr to pah'le hi zahin the^ 335. 
sarojini ko bulA lo, 375, 
sarpa, 126, 199, 236 ; (Ski.), 129. 
sarpini, 175. 
sarvagrAs, 166, 283, 
sarvapadArtha pradhAna (Skt.), 
79. 

sarveshvar, 83. 
sasA, 125. 
sasur, 162, 217. 
sasurAl, 314. 
satar'patar, 44, 131. 
satAsat, 43. 
sathik (Beng.), 53. 
sat(Punj.), 106. 
sati s(tA» 338. 
satkAra (Skt.), 57. 
sattA, 2U 


sattAnAsh, 171. 
sattva, 106. 
satya, 9, 128. 
satyavrat, 87. 
satyAgrah, 165. 
satyAnAs, 171. 
saubhAgya (Skt.), 150, 227. 
sauhArda (Skt.), 71. 
savAn, 186, 228. 
savAri kA liA^, 349. 
savere, 80, 378. 

savere ham log bAhar gaye, 378. 

sayAnA, 169. 

sA, 312, 341, 342. 

sAdhu, 103, 131, 229. 

sAfkar'nA,2/i. 

sAf sAf, 88. 

sAg, 201. 

sAgar, 190. 

sAg pane anr anya padArtha, 82. 

sAg-pAt, 82. 

sAh (Punj.), 226. 

sAhab, 212. 

sAhitya, 204. 

sAhUkAr, 126. 

sA’it (An), 107. 

sAksAtkAra (Skt,), 57. 

sAlam (Pen), 107. 

sAlam misn, 107. 

sAlan, 128. 

sAlA, 113, 370. 

sAlA banda hai, 113. 

sAlAnA, 68. 

sAlib misn (Per.), 107. 
sill, 370. 
silU, 72, 208. 
sdmagri, 204^ 227. 
sAmarthya, 140. 
sAm'ne, 68,90, 350. 
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siim'ne do, 351. 
sdmrdjyavdd, 223. 
siAci, 235. 
sAA^, 19, 149, 176. 
sddjh, 128. 
sddkar, 21. 

sdd kariyd (Beng.), 34. 

sdd kar'ke jdnd, 34. 

sdiip,2/, 126. 

sdhp ke samdn knit, 259. 

sdrhesdti, 167. 

sdrhe tin bajc haid, 258. 

sdn, 72. 

sdr (Oriya), 361. 

sdrd, 194. 

sdrd shahar kah'td hS, 234. 

sdre, 194. 
sdrikd (Skt.), 126. 

sdn rdt kdm kar'id rahd, 251. 
sdth, 349. 
sdthi, 21. 

sdt pdiic kar'nd, 261. 

sdt samundar pdr, 275. 

sdvan, 214. 

sdyat, 107. 

sdyd, 7. 

sdz, 168. 

sdzidan (Per.), 168. 
salk'rod, 66. 
smbhdgyavati, 120. 
saa ek, 342. 
saah'rd (Punj.), 2/7. 
saa pacds, 257. 
saard (Punj.)j 66. 

se, 8U S9, 188, 194, 211, 347, 349, 
351. 

•se, 347. 

send, 106. 

send ke paksa, 111. 


sendiir, 179, 200. 
seiidiir barhdnd, 179. 
sedduriyd, 200. 
sciidilri, 200. 
scrd, 72. 
ser bhar, 339. 
serii, 72. 

sevd-sushriisd, 258. 
scth, 126, 170, 218. 
sethdni, 63. 

[sh], 21. 

shabdam karoti (Skt.), 251. 
shabdrthavicdr, 83. 
shab'nam, 175. 
shab'n ke bcr, 282. 
shagiiphd, 237. 
shahad ki tarah mithd, 259. 
shahar jdo, 211. 
shaiva (Skt.), 71. 
shakkar, 141. 
shakkar'kandi, 82. 
shakti, 4, 228. 
shakti ke bdhar, 351. 
shakun, 226. 
shakuna (Skt.), 50, 243. 
shadkardcdryd, 218. 
shahkh bajdnd, 284. 
shahk'rd, 65. 
shardb, 151, 183. 
shardn varsati, 251. 
shar'bat, 151, 183. 
shanr'shdsira, 83. 
shanr'tydg, 182. 
sharkard, 42. 
sharma, 51. 
sharmild, 51. 
shash'dhar, 131. 
shastrop'cdr, 83. 

sha^h sudh'rahiA satsangati pdi, 





pdras parasi kudhdtu suhdi, 318. 
•shatr (Skt.), 70. 

shatru bardbar barh'td cala a 
rahd hiu, 340, 
shdbdsh, 32, 131. 
shddi, 208. 
shdh'puriyd, 61. 
shdh'puri, 67. 
shdka (Skt.), 201. 
shdkhi, 130^ 
shdl, 72. 

shdm ko, 346-347. 
shdnta dhir gambhir hSii turn 
sam rdm sujdn, 316. 
shdnti-sudhd, 178. 
shdstra, 167. 
sh^stn, 60. 
shdyad (Per.), 107. 
shdyad vah kar le, 388. 
shaac, 132, 141,179, 182, 183,224. 
shaac kar'nd, 129. 
shekh cilll, 218, 283. 
shcr (Per.), 125-, 137. 
sher bond, 293, 
sher ke kdn katar'nd, 273. 
sher pabjd, 176. 
shikdr (Per.), 208. 
shikdri (Per.), 208. 
shiksd, 189. 
shildpatta, 232. 
shir, 199. 

shishu ki bhddti saral, 259. 
shiv, 135, 210. 
shivdld, 217. 
shiv'biiti, 131. 
shi'ghra, (Skt.) 126 ; 208. 
shil'td, 148. 
shiiih (L.), 137. 
shishd, 32, 102, 111, 164, 239. 


shishe kd gilis, 111, 
shishe ke ek bare kapre sc mom'- 
batti ko clhdiik do, thon der ke 
bdd dekhoge ki batti bujh gai, 
386. 

shit, 123. 
shital, 148. 
shitala (Skt.), 66. 
shii'U viihan, 130, 185. 
shlesa, 114. 
shok, 140, 146. 
shoU, 238. 
shor, 139. 
shor gul, 90. 
shraddhd, 146. 
shraddhci se, 347. 
shravaiia (Skt.), 61. 
shrdddha, 162, 207. 
shrdddha bar'si, 204. 
shrdddha kar'nd, 284. 
shrestha, 170,224. 
shn, 185, 224. 
shnganesh kar'nd, 279. 
shrimau, 181. 
shnmdn, /7/, 180, 224, 332. 
shnyut, 171, 185. 
shukla ji kahdh haiii, 193. 
shukravdr, 128. 
shUl, 190, 313. 
shvashura (Skt.), 162, 217. 
shydm, 353. 
shydm sundar, 212. 
sikandar, 107. 
sikhdnd, 362. 
sikhdshdhi (Punj.), 282. 
sikh paiith, 172. 
sikkhdshdhi, 208. 
sikord, 169. 
sildi, 229. 







sildndy 359, 
silipat, 232. 
silVdnA, 359. 
simar'nd (Punj.), 62, 
siiidh, 209. 
sindha, 211. 
sindhdl (S.), 67. 
sindhu, 211. 
siAha, (Skt.) 125 \ 137, 
sidhal, 135. 

sipdhi vahdii kyd jd rahd hS, 337. 

sir, 72, 203, 239, 269, 332, 

sird, 231. 

sirdi, 67. 

sirdnd, 231. 

sirdddii (L.), 64. 

sir ddkhoA par, 253. 

sir ddkhoA par bond, 269. 

sir cayhdnd, 269, 

sir'hdnd, 64. 

sir hildnd, 264. 

sir kd bojhd, 269. 

sir kdt'nd, 269. 

sir ke bal, 349. 

sir kc senukhd daiv bar le jdy, 
326. 

sir kbdnd, 261, 269. 

sir kbapdnd, 269. 

sir lend, 260. 

sir miidy'nd, 279* 

sir nivdnd, 269. 

sirohi, 102, 235. 

sir par dnd, 269. 

sir par pai^nd, 269. 

sir par riimdl bdddho, 243, 

sir plrd, 203. 

sir'safd (Punj.), 84. 

sir'sayyd (Punj.), 258. 

sir se pdni guzar'nd, 269. 


sir svdb pdijii (Punj.), 280. 
sir toy'nd, 269. 
sir ukb'li med dend, 269. 
sir utdr'nd, 269. 
sir u(hdnd, 269. 
sisak'nd, 7, 41. 
sit'nd (Punj.), 108. 
sittd (Punj.), 108. 
sitdrd camak'nd, 276. 
sitdr-e-binda, 210. 
sitdr ke kdn, 312. 
sidbd, 171, 182, 225. 
sidbd sddd, 133, 179. 
sidb bdddb'nd, 261. 

Sind, 144, 359. 
sidg samdnd, 273. 
sir, 238. 

Slid ke bbayyd, 180. 
skandba, 175. 
sku-, 73. 
skill med, 348. 
smaran, 316. 
sneb, 146. 
so, 334, 355. 
soc'nd, 313, 314. 
soban, 218. 

soban ddkb se kdnd bm, 212. 
so, kyd bud, 336. 
sold, 238. 
som'vdr, 128. 

sond, 106, 112, 128, 137, 333, 359. 
sond jdg'nd, 112. 
sone ke gab'ne, 348. 
sone par sobdge kd kdm, 279. 
sone vdld sab kucb kbo detd bai, 
378. 

son'makkbi, 177. 

sotd, 141. 

sote, 369. 
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sole hue lai^ke ne lit mAn, 394- 
sole meA boFtd rah'td hai, 239, 
so to, 355, 

80 (to) mujhe jind hi payegd, 355, 
Stesha n (Eng.), 166. 
stabdha (Skt.), 150. 
sthd (Skt.), 57. 
sthili, 216. 

sthAn, 73, 149, 209, 229. 
sthdna (Skt.), 168, 
sthdpand (Skt.), 40. 
sthir, 135. 
stoka (Skt,), 66. 
striyoii med padmini, 348, 
stn, 94, 141, 212. 
stn jdti hui boll, 369. 

Stn nc sam'jhd ki ve dj dcdge, 
parantu sdhab ne patra tak na 
likhd. vah devi ghab'rdi—karc 
to kyd kare ?, 212, 
stn puru§, 256, 

8U- , 53. 

suar, 176, 220, 314, 322. 
subah savere, 90. 
su^snl, 53, 
sudhar^nd, 359. 
sudhdr'nd, 359. 
sughat, 53. 

«uggd, 137, 
sugnv, 236, 
suhdg, 150, 227. 
suhrd, 71. 
sm ki ddkh, 242. 
sukhabar, 53. 
sukh-dukh, 258, 
sukhi, 120, 
sulabha (Skt.)) 150. 
sulajh'nd, 16. 
suldnd, 359. 


sultdn'pur, 135. 

sul'vdnd, 359. 

suman, 210. 

sun, 27. 

sunah'rd, 66. 

sundnd, 134. 

sundr, 60^ 68. 

sundrin, 63. 

sundar, 139. 

sundari, 340. 

sun'nd, 237. 

sun'nd cdh'nd, 363. 

sun'ne med dyd hS, 367. 

sun par'nd, 361. 

sun'te h3ii ki dj d jdyengc, 381. 

supdn, 142, 143. * 

sur, 106. 

surd, 183. 

surkhi, 168, 200. 

surxa (Per,), 200, 

sn% de (Punj.), 360. 

sut, 114. 

sutd, 114, 

suvan^a, 106, 333. 

siiar, 133. 

sill ki ndk, 303. 

Slijh pap'nd, 361. 

sUkhd. 137, 145. 

siikhc dhdnod pdni paf'nd, 274. 

silkh gayd, 235. 

siik^tna, 139. 

sUl. 177, 231. 

sUm, 145. 

siind, 146. 

siidd, 19. 

sUdsUd, 33. 

Slip bole to bole chaPni kyd bole 
jis mcd hazdr ched, 295. 
sUraj, 128. 
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siiraj'mukhi, 5/, 175^ 176, 
siir'dds, 179y 215. 
sUrya, 128 ; (Skt.), 129, 
silryapriyd, 132. 
siiryatanayd (Skt.), 84. 

Slit kit'te aar us se kap'rd bun'te 
hSii, 367. 
siitrapit, 167. 
svabhAv, 201. 
svaccha, 135, 
svapna, (Skt.) 106; 146. 
svapna ke samAn mithyA, 259, 
svarga, 136^ 210. 
svarga-narak, 257, 258, 
svargaprApta, 81. 

. svargavAs, 755, 158^ 179y 182. 
svarlok, 136, 
svama, 128, 
svastha, 135. 
svayam, 55. 
svayamvara (Skt.), 55. 
svAmi, 131, 
svlkAra (Skt.), 57. 
svikAr kar'nA, 126. 
svikrt, 126, 
syAhi, 775, 216, 
syAnap (Punj.), 61. 
syAnA kaEQvA dAm ineA nahiii 
phaiis'tA, 297. 

t 

ft], 18y 20y 25y 26. 
tag'rA, 18. 

-tab (Skt.), 70. 
tah'luA, 64, 
tak, 4U 
takA, 18y 164. 

^kAsAjavAb, 18^ 262.281. 

(akA sA mu Ah lekar, 281, 


tak bAAdh'nA, 291. 

take cAl (Punj.), 281, 

take kA sab khel hai, 379. 

takkar, 41 y 140, 

takkar khAnA, 252, 287. 

takor, 193. 

takor'nA, 193. 

tak'rAnA, 55. 

tak'takiyA lAl, 257. 

tam'tam, 55. 

tantA, 18. 

taiig'p, 64, 130. 

tadka, faiikakah (Skt.), 164. 

faiikdra (Skt.), 33. 

tan'tan. 42. 

18. 

tap, 109. 
tap'kd, 18. 
tarri, 18. 
tasak, 18. 
tas'tas (Beng.), 33. 
tatir (Guj.), 37. 
taph'n, 35. 
tat-tat (Pkt.), 7. 

tattj, 18, 101, 141, 165, 183, 224. 
tatti kar'ni, 129. 
tattii, 7, 18, 36. 
tatpi pir honi, 213. 

-ti, 42, 64. 

t^tln de (Mar.), 360. 
timi, 222 . 
tdnd (Beng.), 104. 
tsWtJi, 202 . 

tidg tale se nikal'nd, 277. 
tidg toj'nd, 286. 
tddk'nd, 144. 

^lithd, 18. 
tip, 42. 
tdpd, 18. 
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tdpu kd uVti. jhil hS, 104, 340. 

18. 

\i\ ulat'nd, 278. 
tekuyd (Beng.), 39. 
tciit 

terhd, 18, 146. 

^erhi, 260. 

terhi khir, 133, 260, 262, 271. 
fth], 26. 
thag, 13. ^ 
thag'mJn, 188. 
thak'thak, 33. 

(hak'^hakdnd, 131. 

(hak'thakiyd, 37. 

^handii lohd garma lohe ko kd^'td 
hai, 297. 
thanddi, 61. 

than^e ^hande (maasam meA), 
340. 

than<j{ ig, 330. 
than^i gdr'mi, 262. 

(han(^i mdr, 262. 
thanak, 131. 
thai^dak, 63. 
thaiidd, 148, 130. 
thad^hd, 67. 
thart^hi, 67. 

^han jdnd, 261. 

^ha^hak, 44. 

(hathak'nd, 14, 44. 
thathdnd, 44. 

(ha^h'n, 13. 

(hat'nd, 13. 
thatthd, 13, 40. 
thdkur, 104, 131. 
thdkur dddd (Beng.), 81. 
thill, 13. 
tbiithii, 33. 
thifi, 14S, 


thaar ^hanr, 308. 
the^lhii (Punj.), 35, 
thekd, 13. 
thelA, 62. 
thePnd, 140. 
theA ^heA, 33. 
thes, 13. 

thethu (Guj.), 37. 
thikdna kar'nd, 215, 
thikdne lagdnd, 251. 
thikdne lag'nd, 291. 
thiAg'nd, 13. 
thik, 172, 344. 
thik'ri, 13. 
thik thik, 88 . 
thik to hal, 353. 
thokar, 140, 193, 290. 
thokar khini, 288. 

^hop pakay'nd, 277. 
iho^h, 37. 

13. 

thuk'rdnd, 290. 

thiiAgd mdr'nd (Punj.), 252. 

thilAth, 13. 

%ihhi, 18. 

18, 40. 

35. 

pkat, 215. 
likdU, 66 . 
pkuli, 144. 
tiAqJi, 18. 
p^ibhah (Skt.), 40. 

(Eng.), 125. 

%x bi, 185. 
pkd, 18, 206. 
pkA bhej'nd, 277. 
pn, 239. 

pp, 100 . 

ps, 38. 
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toh lend, 134. 
toll. 18, 139. 
tond, IS. 

tond-pdkhi (Beng.), 82. 
topi vdU, 60^ 184. 

18. 

-(ru (S.), 69. 

^uk'ri, 18y 64. 

^uk'r^ iiicli^g'nA, 286 . 
18. 

tUiitiii. 33. 

tilt'ni, 18, 71, 291, ^58. 


[t], 23, 24, 26. 

-t, 41, 61. 

[ta], 9. 

-ta (Skt.), 70. 
tab, 345. 
tado (Pkt.), 355. 
tag'n, 24, 
tab, 348. 

tah'sil (Per.), 163, 186. 

tah'sil'ddr, 163. 

tak, 104. 

takhtd, 32. 

lak'ld, 24, 72. 

lal, 101, 106. 

laid (Punj.)j 101. 

talimali, 44. 

taldvat (An), 128. 

talc, (Skt.) 332,343; 350. 

tal'vd khuyidnd, 281. 

tal'vdr ke ghdt utdr'nd, 272. 

tal'vdroti ki chddh mcA, 272. 

tal'vc cdt'nd, 280. 

taPvoh sc diikhcd maPnd, 280. 

*taxna (Skt.), 211. 

tamak, 24. 


SOS 

tamddcd, 45. 
tamdshd, 231. 
tambdkii, 142. 
tam'cor, 186. 
tan, 24. 
land, 106. 

-land, 68. 
tandv, 227. 
tandra (Skt.), 202. 
tabg, 253. 
tadg hdl, 260, 262. 
tanita (Skt.), 106. 
tan'nd, 24. 
tantu, 24. 
tanu, 106. 

tao (Apabhraiisha), 355. 
tap'nd, 24. 
tar, 33,41. 

-tar (Punj.), 69. 
tarak bharak, 68. 
tarap, 41. 

-tara (Skt.), 211. 
taraf (Per.), 134, 332. 
tarabg, 24. 
taras'nd, 7. 
tardjii ho jdnd, 279. 
tare (Beng.), 332. 
tarjani, 204. 
tarka (Skt.), 150. 
tar'kdn, 128. 
tar'nd, 24. 
tarpa (Skt.), 109. 
tash'nf le jdiye, 180, 522. 
tash'nf rakhie, 143. 
tasia (Pkt.), 137. 
tat (Skt.), 334. 
tatah (Skt.), 355. 
tatpuru^ (Skt.), 79. 
tatrabhavat (Skt.), 335^ 
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tattd (Punj.), 131. 
tau (Apabbraiisha), 355. 
tavd, 24. 

tavi sir se biiidh'ni, 280. 

-a, 42, 65. 
tib, 150. 

td^yati (Skt.), 176. 
tdgi, 24. 
tdjd, 253. 
tdk, 150. 
tdkat'var, 68. 
tdkat'vdld, 68. 
tik'ni, 24, 139. 
til, 94, 106, 107. 
tdlib, 94. 
tilib par, 348. 
tiltl, 24. 

tdmracU^a 'Skt.), 186. 
timrakiita (Skt.), 118. 
tind mdi/nd, 259, 291. 
tip, 150, 208. 

tip kuch gha^d yd nahid, 338. 
tdp sd, 341. 
tdya (Skt.), 94. 
tdr'nd, 139, 176. 
tdr, 24, 96, 105, 164, 239. 
tdrd bond, 276. 
tdr fdram, 239. 
tdnkb (Per.), 137, 208. 
tdni (S.), 59. 
tit, 39, 192. 
tdtah (Skt.), 40. 
titd (Guj.), 39y 137. 
tdt kahdd te pdu di, 309. 
tdt ke hdd te pdti di, 309. 
tdtparyajdidna (Skt.), 376. 
tairdk hi ^lib'te haid, 296. 
tan lagi yd man'sadan meii hari 
aviud kehi bdts vika^ ju^ jaa 


lagi nipa^ khu^ na kapat 
kapdf, 306. 
tanlik, 200. 
taaliyd, 50. 
tanl'ni, 24. 
taan, 334. 
tekdld, 72. 
tek'ld, 72. 
tel, 24. 

tel cond (Punj.), 278. 
tel d{ kardhi vie paind (Punj.), 
280. 

tell, 60^ 68. 
teAtis, 85. 
tere bhdgya, 233. 
ten jay ho, 357, 
tez, 344. 

tez dhilp, 133y 302. 

[th], 14, 26. 
thaij (Pkt.), 229. 
thakSld (Punj.), 67. 
thal, 14, 72, 73. 
thalak'nd, 14. 
thal'thald, 131. 
thambha, 14. 
thancld, 65. 
thap, 33, 41. 
thapak, 14, 41. 
thapak'nd, 41. 
thap'ki, 13U 
thappar, 14, 45. 
thar, 73. 
thar'thar, 37, 
thar'thardnd, 14^ 37, 
thatthd (Punj.), 36. 
thavai, 14. 

•thd, 66. 

thd ek rdjd, 392. 
thdh, 14, 
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thil, 14, 72, 73. 

thdh', 216. 

thill paroso, 234. 

thdm'nd, 14, 145. 

thdn, 14, 73, 139, 149, 168, 226. 

thdnd, 14, 73, 168. 

thdiibh, 73. 

thdiib'ld, 73. 

thddg, 14, 73 

thdp, 33, 42. 

third, 229. 

thdti, 148. 

thdti, 14, 148. 

thmhj 3U 

thSh', 14. 

thS-thaJ, 30^ 31, 

thcg'll, 14. 

thir'nd (Punj.), 36. 

thir, 14. 

thoAp'nd, 40^ 42. 
thop'nd, 14. 
thofd, 66. 
thon SI roti, 34U 
xhothAy 37. 
thuk'thukdnd, 43. 
thUk'nd, 34, 43. 
thUna (Pkt.), 137. 

-ti (Skt.), 70. 

tih'rd, 66. 

tikon, 80. 

til, 175, 314. 

tilak'nd, 35. 

tildxijali dend, 280. 

til dhar'ne ki jagah na bond, 286. 

tiPmildnd, 42. 

tin'kd tor'nd, 278. 

tipdl, 84. 

tipaoliyd, 204. 

tiras- (Skt,), 56. 


tiraskdr, 56. 
tiraskdra (Skt.), 57. 
tir'chd, 146. 
tir'chi bdt, 262. 
tis* 334. 

tithi, 24^ 137, 208. 
lithivdr, 226. 
tividi (Pkt.), 137. 
tiyd, 94. 

-ti, 61. 

tikhd, 128. 

tlkhi boll, 313. 

tlksna, 128. 

tlksnabuddhi, 313. 

tin anr cdr sdt, 352, 

tin cdr, 85. 

tin din se, 347. 

tin + pdi, 84. 

tin phut, 

tin terah, 84. 

tln-tln, 343. 

tln-tln kar'kc, 343. 

tin tin rupayd, 87. 

tlr carhdkar mdrd, 369. 

tlr carhdyd aar mdrd, 369. 

tlrtha (Skt.), 228. 

ils'mdr khdii, 283. 

tls'rd, 66. 

tls're din, 343. 

tls'rl shrenl, 338. 

to, 354, 555, 392, 396, 397. 

to kahin jdn chiiti, 355. 

to kyd hud, 345. 

tol, 200. 

told, 200. 

toPkar bolo, 313. 

toPnd, 71. 

tol tol kc pat'nd, 261. 
top, 110. 
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top'khdndy 170. 
tor'nd, 19, 7U 290, 358. 
xotii, 32, 137, 176, 217. 
tot^rdm, 176. 

toie ki si diikheh pher lend, 273. 
-tr (SktO, 70. 

-tra (Skt.), 70. 

trdh ka<Jh dend (Punj.), 252. 

triloki, 85. 

trivikram, 231. 

tr§d, 70, 

trsnd, 70. 

trtlyd, 94 

tul, 100. 

tuld, 24, 200. 

tul'nd, 71, 108,200,290. 

tul'si SQr silr meii dekho, 235. 

(tul'si) dal, 143. 

tul'si Hindi sdhitya gagan kc can- 
dramd halH, 303. 
tuPsi Hindi sdHitya med camak'tc 
Haid, 303. 

tul'si kd Hindi sdHitya med bard 
ndm Hal, 303. 
tulya, 200. 

turn, 140, 333, 335, 400. 
turn doge kab, 396. 
turn alsd kyod kiyd kar'te ho ?, 
361. 

turn aar mSd, 239. 
tumbati (Skt.), 202. 
turn bhi nipat shah'ri ho, 220. 
turn buri bated choy do, 387. 
tumhdre aisd manu^ya, 341. 
tumhdre lekh med kai bdr phir 
dyd hai, 331. 

tumhdre pitd kd svargavds ho 

gayd, 389. 

tumhdtar (Punj.), 69. 


tumhed bhi kyd gar'mi lag rahi 
hai, 388, 

tumhed kar'nd paregd, 361. 
tumhed kyd pan hai, 189. 
tumhed rond hi acchd lag'td h3, 

331. 

tumhed vahdd edr bajc pahude 
jdnd cdhiye, pahudeoge nd edr 
baje, 384. 

turn gadhe ndldyak, 335. 
turn jdkar piich lo, 395. 
turn kah doge, 396. 
turn kahdd the, 334. 
turn kaun ho, 288. 
turn khdk parhe ho, 391. 
turn ko ci^hi mill, 347. 
turn ko jdnd cdhiye, 367. 
turn ko kyd cintd hai, 347, 
turn ko van med bas'nd kab 
yogya h3, 377. 

turn ko yah batdyd jdtd hai ki.,.., 
366. 

turn ko yah kab yogya h3 ki 
van men baso, 377. 
turn kyd samajh'te ho, 400. 
turn kyd sam'jhe bSthe ho, 337. 
turn kyodki hiidgd vah kahd sa- 
vere do ko, 385. 
turn log, 334. 

turn meri madad patthar karoge, 

332. 

tum'ne palrod par lagdi mehaddi, 
meri ddkhod med samdi meh¬ 
addi, 319. 
turn nice gire, 351. 
turn patthar jdn'te ho, 343. 
turn pilch lo jdkar, 395. 
turn sd manu§ya, 341. 
tum'tafdk, 44. 
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turn to vdh vih ke bhtikhe ho, 
331. 

turn vahii^ jdne na pdoge, 362. 
turn yah cdval dp khdoge yd mdd 
ko khildoge ?, 388. 
tud^, 19 > 
tun'tundnd, 34. 
lurai ke phiil sd, 274. 
turap'nd, 144. 

turat ddn mahd kalydn, 295. 

tut'ldnd, 34. 

tU, 140, 331, 333, 335. 

tii jdti him, 370. 

til kartavyahm hai, 335. 

tiidb'nd, 202. 

‘tii* se dlls'rod kd ji dukh'td hai, 
331. 

tiitil (Guj.), 39. 

tU td mSd maid, 88, 331. 

-tva (Skt.), 61. 

•tvanam (Skt.), 61. 

-tya (Skt.), 69. 
tyaahdr, 226. 

u 

[u], 10, 11, 26, 27. 

•ud, 64. 
ubhar'nd, 290. 
ubhdn'nd, 17. 
ubhdr'nd, 17. 
ucakkd, 10, 59. 
ucak'nd, 59. 
ucaVnd, 134. 
ucdt bond, 134. 
ucdvdd (L.), 66. 
uccdrana (Skt.), 54. 
uccd u^h (Punj.), 340. 
uchdVnd, 10. 
iidadhi, 130. 


udakam karoti pitrbhyah (Skt.), 
251. 

uddharan, 54, 317. 
udds, 340. 
udds bond, 10. 
uddtta, 322. 
uddhdra (Skt.), 53. 
udgdra (Skt.), 40. 
udhar, 10. 

udvartanam (Skt.), 106. 
udydn, 208. 
udyoga (Skt.), 250. 
ugal'nd, 10, 132. 
ughar'nd, 10, 16. 
ujdg'rl, 142. 
ujdld, 193. 
ujdr, 76. 

ujdr'nd, 59, 76, 232. 
ujdrd, 59. 

ujjhala (Pkt.), 137. 

uj'ld, 72, 139, 193. 

uj'rd, 72. 

ukel'nd, 10. 

ukhdr'nd, 16, 359, 

ukh'li char'nd (Pimj.), 271. 

uk'tdnd, 10. 

ulajh'nd, 232, 290. 

ulat'nd, 132, 134. 

ulkd, 140. 

ulld, 183, 217. 

ulld bol'nd, 281. 

ulld kd patthd, 273, 400. 

ulld phadsdnd, 273. 

ul'td, 104, 340, 350. 

ul'td karo, 104. 

ul'td sultd, 39. 

\xV%\ gadgd bahdnd, 273. 
ul'p mdld pher'nd, 261, 281. 
umbd (Pkt.), /37. 
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ummid'vdr^ 127. 
un, 10. 

ui^g'll kdt'nd. 276. 
unhdld (Mar.), 86; (Punj.), 86. 
unhod ne jo kuch diyi usi se 
mujhe pa ram santos hS, 378. 
un'kc ek lar'kd hm, 349. 
un'ke hdA, 170. 
un'ke hid jakar pilcho, 239. 
un'kc yahdh, 170. 
un'ko gaye hue das din bit gayc, 
347. 

un Idh'vand (Punj.), 271. 
unnati, 54. 
upadesha (Skt,), 54 
upahdra (Skt.), 55. 
upakdra (Skt.), 250. 
upanyis, 50^ 227. 
upapura (Skt.), 53. 
upasthdna (Skt.), 202. 
upasihit, 126. 
upayoga (Skt.), 250. 
upAdhydy, 126. 
upddhydyah (Skt.), 162. 
up'desh, 57, 128. 
up'grah, 140. 
uphan'nd, 16 
up'hdr, 201. 
uralikti, 59. 
urdk, 59. 
uf^kd, 59. 
updkii, 59. 
urdnd, 26U 291. 
uf'nd, 10. 

ur'ti ciriyd pakar'nd, 273. 
ur, 199. 

urdU (Tur.), 50^ 238. 
us kdi pashcim or ravi ki rah gai 
bas Idlirnd, hone lagi kuch 
kuch pragat si ydmini ki 


kalimd, 134. 

us'kd sab mdl jald rahd hS, 361. 
us'kd sir dukh'td hai, 358. 
us'kc nice kyd pard hai, 351. 
us'ke pds bahui rupayd hai, 234. 
us'ke pds rabar h^il, 351. 
us'ki apeksd yah chotd hai, 349. 
Lis'ki dyu isushdstra varsa hogi, 
323. 

us'ki di hui ciz par mujhe pa ram 
sahtos hai, 378. 
us'ki khoj karo, 104. 
us'ki mdh vidh'vd hai, 339. 
us'ki taraf, 332. 
iis'ko buldne se kyd karn, 347. 
us meii jdn naluh rahi, 390^ 391. 
usnakdlah (Skt.), 86. 
us nar'siiih ne desh ki nfulkd ko 
kahdhoh par uthdyd aar tydg 
kd piirna paricay diyd, 305. 
us'nc batdyd ki pitd ji bimdr 
halii, 114. 

us'ne dekhd tak nahih, 348. 
us'ne ii'nd mdrd ki bas, 382. 
us'nc kahd ihd ki malh dilhgd, 
parantu vah na dyd, 365. 
us'ne khdnd khdkar patra pafhd, 
369. 

us'ne kyd ban'vdyd, 393. 
us'ne Id diyd, 366. 
us'ne mujhe kahd ki merd bhatijd 
pds ho gayd, 114. 
us'ne mujhe mdrd, 141, 
us'ne rdm ko ghan di, 393. 
us'ne pilchd ki turn kahdii se dye 
ho, 399. 

us ne tujhe iSr'nd sikhdyd, 367. 
us'ne vahdii jdkar kahd, 368. 
us'ne yah makdn ban'vdyd ihd, 
393. 
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us pAr ke log, 181. 

us samay, 344. 

us'se khdyA nahiii jAtA, 3S8. 

ustAdl (Per.), 166. 

u^^ra (Skt.), 202. 

uth, 27. 

uthAnA, 10,145,161,290, 359, 396. 

u^h bm^hd, 256. 

u^h gayd, 184. 

uth'nd, 359, 360, 396. 

u^h'u javdni, 262. 

ut- (Skt.), 11. 

uidr'nd, 94. 

uthal'nd, 16. 

utkanthd, 55. 

utpreksA, 316. 

utsava (Skt.), 54. 

uttam, 224. 

Uttar, 111, 106. 

uttarapaddrtha pradhdna (Skt.), 
79. 

Uttar aar dak§in, 111. 
uttari bhdrat, 338. 

Uttar ki or, 350. 
uttcjit bond, 124. 


[U], 10, 26, 27. 

-d, 59, 62, 64, 66, 67, 102. 
liba^'khdbar, 37. 
likh ki iAkh, 312. 
lin, 139. 

Uiicd, 27. 

tided pahdr, 175. 

tided shabda, 313. 

tided viedr, 175, 302. 

videe carh'kar kah'nd, 277. 

tidee u(ho, 340. 

tidee viedr, 304. 

vide! dvdj, 303. 


tide! dtikdn phikd pak'vdn, 291. 
tid(Jd, 74. 
tidghds, 61. 
tidt, 202. 

tid^ kd su! k! ndk se jdnd, 273. 

tid^'ni, 64. 

tipar baitho, 345. 

tipar se us'kd patra dyd, 345. 

-u + -rd, 66. 
tirmyd (Skt.), 129. 

[v], 21. 
vacan, 369. 
vac an dend, 288. 
vacchandg, 178. 
vaddd (Punj.), 230. 
vaddnya (Skt.), 36. 
vadh ke pair mdr'ne (Punj.), 252. 
vagad'tud dvud (Guj.), 360. 
vah, 333, 334. 
vah acchd gdu hai, 344. 
vah acchd lar'kd nahid hai, 395. 
vah an'pa^h nahid hai, 391. 
vah ap'nd sir parhegd, 239. 
vah ap'nd sir parh'td hai, 332. 
vah ap'ne ghar rah'td hai, 382. 
vah ap^n! ddkhod ke mad se side 
rah! hm jag phuPvdr!; us'ke 
kabhi muskurdte h! hads uth't! 
hai kydri kydri, 323. 
vah ap'n! jdti kd stambha hai, 237. 
vah d bh! gayd, 396. 
vah dd'm!, 211. 

vah d gayd hai aur rahegd bh!, 
352. 

vah d gayd hai yd nah!d, 388. 
vah dg se s!dc'td h3, 385. 
vah d mard, 361. 
vahdd,ii/, 343. 
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vahan jilni tumhilre liyn acchd 
nahij^, 367, 

vahilA kyA kah'nil, 331, 

vahdii koi dd'mi-ud'mi nahii^, 90. 

va hild mat bai^hiye, 357. 

vah d pahuAci, 259. 

vah Ayd, 143. 

vah dyd anr gayd, 3S3. 

vah dyd kar'td hai, 361. 

vah bahut pud h3, 3132. 

vah bhi d gayd, 396. 

vah bimdr rahd, 358. 

vah cald gayd, 184. 

vah cir kdl jdg'td rahd, 351. 

vah cor dikh'td hS, 358. 

vah dene kd nahid, 367. 

vah dlvdn ban gayd, 358. 

vah gahvdr hai, 221. 

vah gayd, 364, 

vah gayd hai, 364. 

vah gayd ho, 364. 

vah gayd hotd, 364. 

vah ghar girdtd hai, 336. 

vah ghar girhd, 335. 

vah ghar ko gayd, 346. 

vah ghar se khdnd khd dyd, 170. 

vah hai, 399. 

vah hS hi nahiA, 346, 400. 
vah hi nahih hS, 400. 
vahitru (S.), 69. 
vahi, 135. 

vah jdnd cdh'td hiS, 367. 
vah jdne lagd hai, 365. 
vah jd rahd hm. 111, 364. 
vah jd rahd hogd, 364. 
vah jd rahd thd, 364. 
vah jd rahd thd to us'ne bacce 
ko dhakkd de diyd, 369. 
vah jdtd, 364. 
vah jdtd hai^ 364. 


vah jaid lio, 364. 
vah jdtd hogd, 357. 
vah jdtd rahegd, 364. 
vah jdtd thd, 364. 
vah jdy'gd, 364. 
vahjdy'gl, 194. 

vah jis'ki tdiig kuch chon hai, 185. 
vah jo biildtd hai to miijhe jdnd 
hi pan?gd, 354. 
vah jo ki bmthd hai, 354. 
vah kab dy^gd ?, 383. 
vah kal rdt mar gayd, 351. 
vah katord sd, 184. 
vah kdin kyoh nahih kar'td, 390. 
vah kaan si bhdsd bolhd hai, 336. 
vah khd cukd hm, 361. 
vah khertd hai, 114. 
vah kuch acchd hai, 344. 
vah kuch pild par gayd hai, 184. 
vah kyd citra bandtd hm, 190. 
vah Idyd, 366. 
vah likh'td jdtd hai, 360. 
vah likh'td rah'td hai, 361. 
vah mandtd rahd ki kal khdnd 
na khd sakehge, 354. 
vah mar'te mar'te bacd, 368. 
vah manusya jo yah pdp kar'td 
hai, mse manusya ko narak 
prdpta hotd hai, 385. 
vah mujh'se kahih barh'kar hai, 
369. 

vah nahdne ko gayd, 347. 
vah nahiii dtd, 256. 
vah na uth sakd, 396. 
vah nissandeh soyd hud hil, 344. 
vah nit kal'pdtd hai mujhe kdnta 
hokc, jis bin kal pdtd hm nahih 
prdij merd, 309. 
vah nice gird, 344. 
vah nic puru§ hai, 394. 
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vah parha hud hai, 39U 
vah parh'ne laga, 361. 
vah parh'ta ha3, 3S2. 
vah paira likh'te hue soc rahd 
haij 368* 

vah purus me hai, 394. 
vah rah'ti hai, 2/5. 
vah rdjd, 555^. 
vah r(3t<l jdtd hai, 360, 
vah sabhd mrt-prdy hai, 339. 
vah sher h;u, 176, 
vah skill St; dyd, 211, 
vah thah'rd take kd maj'ddr, 
maiii ek bard aPsar, hamdrd 
mr us'kd kyd jor, 334, 
vah tez daurd, 344. 
vah tez daar'td hai, 39S, 
vah tin sdl bard hai, 3S1. 
vah tir khdkar bhdgd, 36S. 
vah jo d gayd, 335. 
vah udds bal^hd hai, 340. 
vah udhar jd baithd, 357. 
vah uth'kar muhh dhoye, 364, 
vah uth na sakd, 396. 
vaidya (Skt.), 202. 
vajra, 21. 

vakh'rd (Punj.), 66. 
vakil, 222. 
vakil rim'iiith, 339. 
vakra, 21. 
vakrokti, 114y 322, 
vaktavya, 191, 
valaya (Ski.), 21. 
valimd (Ar.), 128. 
valkala (Skt.), 21, 
vai^iiko (S.), 69, 
van, 374. 
vana (Skt.), 21. 
vandand, 21. 
vandi shivir, 83. 


vahg, (Punj.) 22 ; 233. 
vanitd, 108. 

vaiijun (L., Punj.), 22, 137. 
van meh bas'nd yah tum'ko kab 
yogya hm, 380. 
vadsh, 149, 175. 
vahshi, 239. 
vadshidhar, 209. 
vadtayaii (Skt.), 106. 
vahthi vadj'nuri (S.), 360. 
var (Punj.), 115. 
var, 111, 162, 165,217. 
varam, 354. 
varan, 207. 
varan, 353, 354. 
varat (Punj.), 208. 
varaydtrd (Skt.), 130. 
vardhan, 57. 
vardhita (Skt.), 106. 
varga,.2/. 
varihoko (S.), 69. 
varnan kar'nd, 134, 363. 
varsa (Skt.), 251. 
vartikd, 106. 
varundlay, 282. 
var-vadhii, 111. 
var-vadhU ga^h'bandhan, 205. 
vasebd (Punj.), 69. 
vasha (Skt.), 21. 
vashis^ha (Skt.), 162. 
vasmah (Per.), 178. 
vastra, 123. 

vastramTdhdrayati (Skt.), 251. 
vastu, 213. 
vasudhd, 21. 
vasundhard, 83. 
vatakah (Skt.), 106, 
vatikd (Skt.), 108, 192. 
vattd (Punj.), 22. 
vattati (Skt.), 106. 
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vaisal, 199. 

vatsandbha (Skt.), 178. 
vatsatara (Skt.), 192. 
vayas, 106. 

-vd-, 71. 

vd (Punj.), 22, 137. 
vd bir'hin ko cddd'ni Idgati hm 
janu ghdm, 319. 
vdcya, 366. 
vddak, 133. 
vddhita (Skt.), 166. 
vdgddn, 162. 
vdh, 356. 

vdh kyd kah'nd, 337. 
vdh vdh, 88, 331. 
vdh vdh hm hm, 239. 
vdjd^ru (S.), 69, 

-vdld, 60, 66, 67. 

-vdli, 67. 
vdli, 163. 
vdmd, 166. 

vaihmay sdhitya, 204. 

-vdii, 66, 
vdpas, 21. 
vdpdriko (S.), 69, 
vdpi, 21. 

vdrd (W. Pun j.), 22. 
vdra (Skt.), 106. 
vdrdhg'nd, 183, 224, 
vdn, 163. 
vdr'ndn, 183. 
vdrsik, 68. 
vdrum, 183. 
vds, 57. 

vdsara (Skt.), 129. 
vdsd, 228. 
vdskat, 144. 
vd^pa, 128, 
vdstav mcd, 343. 
ydsudev, 209, 


vd^ikd, 50, 63, 104, 106. 
vdta(Skt.), 103. 
vdyu, 21, 123, 137. 
vdyu ke viruddha, 350. 
vdyuyan, 127. 
vd’z (Ar.), 128. 
vmd, 141. 
vaidarbhi, 161, 
viudehi, 161. 
vairdg'do (Guj.), 64. 
vSsd, 340, 341. 
vSsd ghar, 341. 
viusd kdm, 340. 
viiisc hi, 346. 
vaise hi kar lo, 346. 
vaishya, 106. 

ve, 143, 180, 181, 212, 333, 334. 
ve dye hSd, 375. 
ve bol pare, 259. 
ve bol uthe, 259. 
ve cdr baje milehge, 334. 
vcda (Skt.), 71. 
vedddti, 22i. 
ve daare, 357. 
vedi, 231. 
ved'nd, 140. 
vedod ki djdid hai, 235. 
ve gaye hodgc, 364. 
ve it'ne seethe, 342. 
ve jdte hodge, 364. 
vekhan (L.), 61. 
ve khdte haid, 111. 
ve mere cdcd haid, 260. 
veshyd, 120, 182, 183. 
ve to sadd ke liye vidd ho gaye, 
132. 

vibhdjak, 352, 
vibhdv'nd, 320, 324. 
vibhram, 206. 
vjbhUti (Skt.), 150, 
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viCfirana (Skt.), 70. 
vicilra (Skt.), 70, 
vicarMhdrd, 227. 
vid (Skt.), 71 
vidarbha, 161. 
videh, 161. 
vidhdn, 14S. 
vidhi, 148. 
vidh'vd, 120 . 

vidvAn ko sadA dharma ki cintA 
kar'ni cAhiye, 387, 
vidvAnoh ko ilihAs kA prem thA, 
347, 

vidyAbhyAs, 81. 
vidyAdhan, 227. 
vidyAlay, 168. 
vidyArihi, 145, 
viggaha (Pkt.), 202, 
vighnaharan, 181, 
vigrahj 202^ 207. 
vijAiAn, 167, 

vikAra (Skt.), 21, 57, 250. 
vikAsa (Skt.), 21. 
vikhandan, 57, 
vikram, 231. 
vikramAditya, 210. 
vikrami samvat, 187. 
vikrt boll, 191. 
vilamba, 135. 
vilAyat, 212. 
vilo^ayati (Skt.), 201. 
vilopan, 57. 
vindhya parvat, 81. 
vindu, 128. 
viniyam, 57. 
viAjAii (L.), 66. 
viAjAvan (L.), 66. 
vipalAyan, 57. 
vip'nt, 350. 

vipul dhan anekoA ratna 


sath laye; priy'tam bat'Li do 
lAl mcrA kahAA hS, 310. 
viraha, 21, 1S1. 
virahAgni, 227. 
virAt sabhA, 224. 
virodh, 319, 324. 
virodhAbhAs, 319. 
virog, 151, 194, 
viruddha, 350. 
visam, 318. 
visarpa, 205, 
visAd, 146. 
vishesan, 207, 
vishcsokti, 319, 320. 
vishrAm, 126, 
vishva, 145. 
vishvakosh, 83. 
vishva vidyAlay, 83. 
vishvAs'ghAti, 133. 
visthA, 129, 150. 
vitastA, 106. 
vivardhan, 57. 
vivAh, 165. 
vivAha (Skt.), 21. 
vivAh ke Age, 351. 
vivAh ke bAd jAn loge, 382. 
vivrtokti (Skt.), 323. 
viyata (Skt.), 129. 
viyoga (Skt.), 151, 194, 250. 
viyogAvasthA, 191. 
vir, 103. 
virya, 199. 
vit'na (Punj.), 232., 
voh, 334. 
vraj, 137. 
vrddha, 128. 
vrksa, 130. 
vrsalA (Skt.), 166. 
vrtti, 4. 

vyaAjana (Skt.), 370* 
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vyathd, 126, 140, 237. 
vyattta (Skt.), 106. 
vyavasthd, /5/, 193, 
vyav'hdr, 165. 
vyav'sdy, 1S9. 
vyaya (Skt.), 126. 
vydghra, 128. 
vydj'nindd, 321, 324. 
vydjokti, 324. 
vydj'stuti, 322^ 324. 
vy^pdr, 4, 189. 
vydpdr cal'nd, 289. 
vyds, 174. 

vyds bdlmiki ke bdd hue hSi'i, 365. 
vyutpanna, 169. 

xalAsi (Ar.), 217. 
xdnqdh (Per., Ar.), 222. 

y 

\yl2i. 

[ya]> 9. 

-ya, 70. 

yadi (Skt.), 126 ; 354. 
yadi dp cdheii to mSn jdiiii ?, 399. 
yadi milii vardhd gayd to gdddhi 
ji ke darshan kariidgd, 365. 
yadi yah bdt jdn'td, 389. 
yadi vah d gayd to maid jdiidgd, 
355. 

yadi vah bimdr pare, 363. 
yadi vah gayd, 363. 
yadi vah gayd hold, 363. 
yadi vah jdtd, 363. 
yadi vah na dyd to dekhd jdy'gd, 
379. 

yadyapi (jo...bhi), 354. 

•yah, 70. 
yah, 333, 334. 


yahdd, no, 239, 343, 344. 
yahdd Sse kai log hald jo diis'rod 
ki cintd kar'te hSd, 377. 
yahdd baitho, 170. 
yahdd kaan rah'td hS, 114. 
yahdd tak ki, 344. 
yah dp j^se (Sse) dd'iniyod kd 
kam hm, 341. 
yah dsdn kdm nahid, 303. 
yah Ssi pahcli hm jis'kd suVjha 
sak'na sambhav nahid ho 
sak'td, 384. 

yah aflr bhi acchd hiS, 352. 
yah bdt men jdni hui h^u, 367. 
yah ghar kis'kd hS ?, 383. 
yah ghar rnerd hai, 394. 
yah hdy-hdy kyd iagdrakhi hai?, 
331. 

yah hiraij hai, 236. 
yah jit'nd khel hai vah sab take 
kd hS, 379. 

yah kap'rd us se alag hai, 347. 
yah kdm due se pah'le kar'nd 
cdhiye, 188. 

yah kdm jdne se pah'le kar'nd 
hogd, 239. 

yah kdm kar'ke dnd, 387. 
yah kdm pah'le kar'nd cdhiye, 
188. 

yah kaun hai, 337. 
yah kaCin pustak hai, 336. 
yah kauii siri hm, 336. 
yah kisi ki sdmarihya nahid jo 
us'kd sdm'nd kare, 354, 
yah kis'kd lar'kd hai, 336. 
yah kya hai ?, 337. 
yah kyd pustak hai ?, 336. 
yah krdanta sada avikdri rah'id 
hiu arthdt is'kd nip nahid 
badal'td, 384, 
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yah merd ghar hS, 394. 
yah patra us'ko bhej do, 346. 
yah phir dekhd jiy'gd, 366. 
yah nli pracalit hui, 367. 
yah rupayd nahid bol'td, 303. 
yah sac nahid hai, 390. 
yah sam'jho ki maid gayd to 
som'vdr ko cali gayd, 363. 
yah thik hm nd ?, 388. 
yah tbik nahid hS kyd?, 388, 
391. 

yah to kisi ne dekhd hi nahid, 
343. 

yah to pahdr sd mdldm hotd hai, 
303. 

yak§a ki bhddti krpa^, 239. 
yamak, 309. 
yantravidyd, 83. 

yashodd hamdre ghar ki laksmi 
hS, 217. 
yajp (Skt.), 131. 
ya$ph (Skt.), 207. 
yathdshakti, 81. 
yavan, 218, 222. 

yd bandras thi yd sun'sdn hS, 
333. 

yd gadgd med ktid manidgi yd 
vis khd liidgi, 333. 
ydmini (Skt.), 129; 134. 
ydr (Per.), 116; (Punj.) 116. 
ydn (Per.), 166. 
ydsin parh'nd, 279, 
ydt'nd, 140. 
ydtrd, 137, 207. 
ydtri, 146, 374. 

yd.yd, 333. 

ye, 333, 334. 


ye grab yah nak$atra kuch nahid 
nabh med hads'ti hm kuch 
dhiil, 323. 

ye kitdbed valse hi mil gaid, 346. 

ye mere mitra hSd, 334. 

yih, 334. 

yog, 167, 207. 

yogya, 340, 330. 

yogyatd, 140. 

yod hi, 346. 

yod hi phedk diyd, 346. 
yoni, 180. 

-yu (Skt.), 70. 
yuj (Skt.), 40, 230. 
yuvdnam (Skt.), 107. 
yil. pi. prddt, 209. 
yiirop mr eshid med bayd yuddha 
hogd, 114. 

yiisaf kd husna, 283. 

z 

zabdn (Per.), 233. 

zabdn cal'nd, 291. 

zabdn dend, 290. 

zabdn ko lagdm dend, 273, 289. 

zabdn lardnd, 291. 

zakham, 233. 

zamdnd, 193. 

zamin bdddh'nd, 291. 

zamin med ga^'nd, 276. 

zamin par d rah'nd, 276. 

zar, 186. 

zard suniye, 214. 

zil’a (Ar.), 163. 

zubdn (Per.), 107. 

zulam tor'nd, 291. 
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Abbdd-bin-Suleiman Zamin. 4, 
abbreviated expression, 187. 
abbreviation, 185* 

Abel, on differentiation, 138, 
ablaut grades for nouns, adjec¬ 
tives, verbs, 70f. 
abridgement, 103 ; see ellips s. 
absolute, — form of verb, 369 ; 

synonyms, /25, /27, 152. 
abstraction, 176f, 198^ (a 

consequence of linguistic cul¬ 
ture, by symbolic representation, 
by transference, by adjeciiviza- 
tion, by differentiation, by meta¬ 
phor) ; 243y 287 ; of verbs, 289ff; 
313 y also see bases of idioms, 
abstract meaning, 38^ 227 ; of 
verbs, 289f* 

abusive language, 165. 
action transferred for meaning 
change, 228/, 231. 
active, — voice, 366; intransi¬ 
tive, 357. 

adjectival, — clause, 378; com¬ 
pounds, 81; prefixes, 55. 
adjective, 35 //2, 174, 176; 

substantivized, 59, 63; suffixes 
forming, 65ff; in compound, 79; 
superlative degree, 89; attribu¬ 
tive application, 102; dispara¬ 
ging, 174 ; metaphorical idioms 
with, 262/; used as noun, 329; 
definition, 330; fourfold effect 
on noun, 338 ; qualifying proper 
noun, 339 ; adjective equivalents, 
75, 339y 394; as postpositions, 
340^ 350; as adverbs, 340, 342 ; 
as pronouns, 340^ 342; gender in, 
370; rendered into a clause, 377; 
syntactical positions, 394/; syn¬ 
tactical intonation of, 399/; see 
grammatical categories, 
adjectivization, 232* 


adjunct, restricting meaning, 
374 ; elided, 383. 

adverb, in compound, 80; defini¬ 
tion, 330; as adjective equiva¬ 
lent, 339 ; used as noun, 343; 
as adjective, 344 ; as pronoun, as 
verb, 344 ; contextual change 
of meaning, 344// ; as postposi¬ 
tion, 344, 350/ ; rendered into a 
clause, 577 ; syntactical positions, 
395/, 398 ; syntactic intonation, 
400. 

adverbial, — clause, 318 / ; ^com¬ 
pounds, 81 ; na, hi, bhi, to, 
396//; negaiivization, 336 ; 
particle, 345 ; phrases, 343, 346 ; 
postpositions, 347, 350/. 
adverbials, their syntactical posi¬ 
tions, 398. 

adversative, 353 ; — sentence, 
380, 394; 

affirmation, weak, strong, em¬ 
phatic, 389/ 

affirmative — meaning, 389; 

sentences, 389/ 
affixal forms, 5/. 

affixation a useful linguistic cul¬ 
ture, 69. 

affixes, 9, 27, 78, 188 ; for word- 
formation, 69 ; for modification, 
99 ; locative, 350 ; see suffix, 
agentive suffixes, 59. 

Agyeya, 304. 

alankaras, see figures of speech, 
allegorical proverbs, 295//. 
allegory, 321. 
allied meaning, 102. 
alliteration, 174,258. 
ambiguity, 112-115 (due to bad 
style, due to form of reported 
speech, rich in literary style); 
source of, 309; 310 ; in dp, 335 
352. 
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ambiguous, — language, 113; 
terms, 115, 

amelioration, 188^ 138, 225-7 (by 
association, cultural and reli¬ 
gious, by figure, by ellipsis); 243 ; 
of idioms, 285, 
anacoluthic sentence, 385f, 
analogical, — generalization, 215; 

tra nsl’ereiice, 237f. 
analogue, 3()9j; based on pol)- 
semy, 115; diflV:rence from 
simple repetition, 310, 
analogy, 17, 30, 7U 102, 155J, 
174^ 175-8 (similarity of images, 
transference to other objects, 
abstraction and concretion, 
generalization, partial resem¬ 
blance and false analogy, po¬ 
pular etymology); metaphors, 
179, 215,237,311, 313, 315ff; 
by simile, 315; by figures of 
doubt, mistake, fancy, illustra¬ 
tion, elc,, 315-18, 
analysis, of meaning, 8, 27f, 
analytical, — language, 329; lan¬ 
guage and word-order, 392; 
nature oi 25/ ; phrases in 

Sanskrit, 251 ; terms, 311 ; 
words, 132, 
anaptaxis, 385, 
ancillary verbs, 360Jf, 
animalization in idioms, 289, 
animate objects, w'ords transferred 
to inanimate objects, 312, 
antithesis, 319, 
antonyms, 112, 135, 
apparent homonyms, 108f, 
Arabic, 100; also sec Persian. 
Aristotle, on transference, 219, 
237 ; on metaphor, 312, 
arthalaiikiiras, categories, 305fJ, 
ascertainment, 317, 
aspirates, 27; for onomatopoeic 
sense, 41, 

associated words combined into 
a single sign, 103, 
association, lOOf, 105, 108, 115, 
155, 157f; 171-75 {o^ words in 


a sentence, a factor of semantic 
restriction, a factor of generali¬ 
zation) ; 220f, 225/; see relation¬ 
ship- 

assonance or rhyme, 258, 
attributive, — adjective, 385 ; ap¬ 
plication of adjectives, .adjec¬ 
tival nouns, compounds and 
other descriptive names, 102; 
compound, 79/ 

Aufrechi, 193n, 

author-writing metonymy, 235, 
Azad, 4n, 

bastes of idioms, 263-283 (human 
body, immediate surioiindings, 
organic life, inorganic life, 
habits, customs and supersti¬ 
tions, history, myth and tradi¬ 
tion). 

Beams, 58, 

Bengali, onomatopoeia, 7; ism 
through, 50, 

Bharirhari, 3n; on determination 
of meaning, 110/ 

Bhola Nath Tiwari, 263n, 

Bihari, 103, 122, 306, 315, 
bilingualism, 125//, 
borrowed words, 222. 

Braj, 347, 

Breal, 95, 99n, 103, 155, 188, 197, 
206, 373n, 

Bredsdorff, on causes of change, 
155, 

by-meaning or by-sense, 152, 173, 
260, 291, 

cacophemism, 179, 183, 226, 322, 
Garnoy, 155, 185, 
causal conjunction, 354, 
causals, 357/f; first, second, only 
in form, 359. 

cause-effect metonymy, 234, 289. 
causes,— of change, 100, 103, 
302; see conditions; of polysemy, 
100-105 ; of periphrasis, 185, 
central meaning, in initial sound, 
25, 41; 198 ; 240, 
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cerebrals, 18f. 

chancre, of accent, 109; of intona¬ 
tion, 112; of environment, 1S6; 
to objective clauses, 160 ; to sub¬ 
jective clauses, 160 ; due to emo¬ 
tional causes, 170f; conscious 
and unconscious, permanent 
and temporary, psychological, 
logical and structural, 198 ; laws, 
198 ; see important variations. 
Ghatterji, S. K., 58, 360. 
circumlocution, 178-185, (causes, 
social and moral, religious, 
national, ironical, euphemistic, 
cacophemislic, periphrastic); 
320. 324, 326. 
classicism 255. 

classification, of meaning on the 
basis of sound, 29 ; of suffixes, 
58-68 ; of compounds, 78ff; of 
idioms, q.v.; of onomatopoeias, 
q.v.; of polysemy, 93ff ; of 
semantic change, 197ff; of words 
into parts of speech, 330. 
class-names, 218. 

clause, prominence, 377f; defines 
an idea, 379. 

coherence in syntax, 384f. 
coined, — compounds, 83 ; words, 
130. 

collocations, 259f. 
colloquial, — Hindi, 136, 580; 
language, 99, 114, 185, 325; 

speech, 3801 vernacular, 377; 
vocabulary, 49; words, 126,137. 
colloquialism, 255. 
combinations, for extension of 
meaning, 11, I 78-90 (com¬ 
pounds, repetitions, echo-words 
and intensives). 

common, — perception and 
meaning, 21U12; usage, 3^5. 
community, of sound sematology 
in NIA, 17f; of meaning, 152. 
competency or consistency of 
words, 385. 

complex sentence, 317, 379, 385, 
39U 


compound, prcfixal, 55f; suffixal, 
59 ; 63, 78-87 (semantic cla^sirica- 
lion and eVtJualion, copnl itivc, 
deterrninative, descript ive, qua li- 
ficativc, adverbial, simj)le juxta¬ 
position of moaning, comple¬ 
mentary coptilaiivo, with aja- 
hatsvartha olorneius, moaning 
of component parts, nationalism 
in mcaniiig, meaning fixed by 
usage and idiom, in single words, 
obsolcsc'‘»1 ce oi' co m p: >; i. • n t pa ris, 
ambigniiy) ; 105, 188, 251, 258. 
compound, — ancillarics, 360ff; 
proper tioims, 209; sonienco, 
377, 379f, 398 ; verl.)s, 259, 359- 
263, 36'6; w<,rcl, 133. 
cornpoiindod and uncomponnded 
forms, 85. 

compounding for extension of 
meaning, 78; — a national 
psychology, 83. 
concatenation, 77, 108, 242ff. 
concealment, 321; also see euphe¬ 
mism. 

concessive, — conjunction, 354 ; 
forms of verbs, 364. 
concrete, — meaning, 38, 227, 
249; substantives in idioms, 287 ; 
terms, 270; vt^rbs, 259, 290; 
verbs in idioms, 288. 
concretion, by prefixation, 54f; 
177, 188, 198, 227ff. (by personi¬ 
fication, by transferencti of qua¬ 
lity or state for object or for 
place, action for object or wages 
or for place, by ellipsis, by gram¬ 
matical use); in idioms, 287ff; 
in proverbs, 292 ; 321, 333, 339. 
conditions of semantic variations, 
Paufs view, 155; Breafs view, 
155; BredsdorfF’s view, 156; 
Sayce’s view, 156; Tarapore- 
wala’s view, 156 ; Tucker’s view, 
15 6f; 153-194 (psychological 

conditions, historical and cul¬ 
tural events, emphasis, associa¬ 
tion, analogy, circumlocution, 
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laxity, logical conditions, struc¬ 
tural or philological conditions), 
conjunction, 112 ; definition, 330 ; 
used as adjective, 352 ; used as 
pronoun, 352 ; used as adverb, 
352 ; two categories, 352^ classifi¬ 
cation by Kellogg, 352 ; copula¬ 
tive, 352 ; disjunctive, 353 ; hy¬ 
pothetical or conditional, con¬ 
cessive, explan a tive or causal, 
illative, 354 ; hypotactical, 
elliptical, 355 ; elided, 382 ; fixed 
syntactical position, 397. 
conjunctive verbs as adverbs, 344. 
connotation, 95, 

conservative forces in language, 
105, 192. 

consonant, 1U27. 
consonantal variations for seman¬ 
tic differentiation, 72. 
contamination, of meaning, 116 \ 
of synonyms, 116 ; 151, 186, 194. 
contemptuous sense, 336. 
context, distinguishing meaning, 
110;110ff, 113; distinguishing 
synonyms, 124, 152; 171f; ab¬ 
sorption, 204; 221, 312, 321, 
329, 344ff, 374; as a unit, 375; 
381. 

contextual, — association, 172 ; 
change in adjexttive, 340; 
ellipsis, 382f. 

contraction, 197 ; see restriction, 
contradiction and separation of 
word-meaning, 111. 
con trast, figures of contradiction, 
figures of paradox, 319f; 

325. 

conventional words, 131. 
convergence of meanings, 132. 
copula, 392, 394, 399. 
copulative conjunction, 352. 
core-sense in synonyms, 121, 135, 
152. 

correspondence, see relationship, 
cultural conditions of semantic 
change, 160, 164ff,221ff, 
culture and meaning, 99, 101, 


128f. 164, 221Jf. 
cumulative meaning, 352. 
current, — vocabulary, 100; 
meaning, 145. 
curse, intonation in, 400. 
curt expressions, 375. 

Das, 122. 

dead onomatopoeias, 31. 

de-aspiration, 109. 

definite article, devices in Hindi, 

definition, of semantics, vii; of 
homonyms, 94; of polynyms, 
94; of paronyms, 109; of 
synonym, 119ff; of metonymy, 
234; of synecdoche, 323. 
degeneration, see pejoration. 
degradation, 165, 114, 186; of 
foreign words, 186; also see 
pejoration. 
denial, 321,323. 
denotation, 95. 

derivatives with specific meaning, 

201 . 

derived meaning, 97. 
descriptive, — names, 129 ; terms, 
311. 

deshi onomatopoeias, 31 f. 
deshi vocabularies, 49. 
desynonymization, 138. 
deterioration, 188 ; see pejoration. 
Dev, 122. 

developed meanings, 221. 
diadectic style, 141. 
dialectical, — development of 
meaing,words, 137, 253; 
language, 143, 184; suffixes, 64, 
66 . 

dialects, and homonymy, 107; as 
a source of synonymy, 125. 
differentiated, — meaning, 202; 
synonyms, 139f. 

differentiation, 70, 148; by accom¬ 
paniment, 111 ; by connection, 
///; by proximity. 111; by an- 
tonymous words, 112; by gram¬ 
matical usage, 120 ; a questiou 
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of cultural development, 138 ; of 
synonyms and doublets, 138-4? \ 
etymological, 144f ; the trend of, 
14/^; law of, 147; 155, 190, 
202f, 216, 232 ; also see phonetic 
semantic modifications, 
diminution, 18f, 22, 62 ; in femi¬ 
nine forms, 370, 

diminutive suffix, 58^ 62, 64, 65. 
Dinkar Sharma, 250 & w., 263. 
discardment, 319. 
discrimination necessitated, 141 ; 

see differentiation, 
disjunction, 352. 

disjunctive, 353 ; — conjunctions, 
353 ; question, 388 ; sentence, 
380. 

distinction, see differentiation, 
distinctive, — meaning, 152, 202; 
vocabulary, 142. 
divergent meanings, 95. 
double negatives, 391. 
doublets, 5; rise of, 141-51 (by 
phonetic differentiation, Sans^ 
krit, Hindi, tsm and tbh forms, 
popular and learned, popular 
and foreign forms, foreign, con¬ 
tamination); 192, 227. 
duplex phrases, 258. 

Dvivediji, 304. 

echoic, — reduplications, 44; 
sounds, 4 ; words, 3Sf, 90, 258. 
eclectic symbols, 35f. 
economic change a condition of 
semantic change, 163f. 
economy of expression, 155, 187f. 
effect for cause, 289. 
effects of polysemy, enrichment of 
language, IlOf; ambiguity, 112- 
115; mortality of words, 115, 
contamination,//^; new crea¬ 
tions, 116. 

effort in semantic change, 191. 
elasticity of meaning, 51, '100. 
elevation, see amelioration, 
elision of modifying sense, 218. 
ellipsis, 63,81; of postpositional 


and relational words, 81 f, 351, 
381; 204f, 207, 226f, 229f, 261, 
289, 339, 355 ; syntactical, 380ff 
(importance, various grades, 
of subject, object, verb, conjunc¬ 
tion, postposition, clause; and 
meaning change, resulting in 
generalization, specialization, ele¬ 
vation, deterioration, concre¬ 
tion, terrainational forms, com¬ 
pound forms, of noun), 
elliptical, — compounds, 81 ff; 

idioms, 284; sentence, 381 ff. 
elusive language, 184. 
emotional, — appeal of figures, 
305,311, 320; effect, ; em¬ 
phasis, 156, 158; intensity by 
disturbance of word-order, 392 ; 
style, 321 f; words, 224. 
emotionalism, 321 f. 
emphasis, 156, 168-171, 213. 
English, 27, 89, 107, 126f; 

nuances in, 138, 147 ; 160, 231; 
idioms, 254; a compromise be¬ 
tween colloquialism and classi¬ 
cism, 255. 

enigmatical language, 184. 
epithet, 130-1, 181. 
equivalents, 122ff, 152, 182. 
equivoque, 114, 322. 
etymological, — explanation, 129; 
meaning, 144-147. 
etymology, 109, 146; erroneous, 
40. 

euphemism, 129, 158, 179-183 

(individual, social and moral, 
religious, national, ironical, 
euphemistic); 222, 224,284. 321, 
324; in folk literature, 326; see 
concealment. 

euphemistic, — language, 141; 
use, 156. 

euphony, 393 ; in folk songs, 326. 
European, 57, 127, 150. 
evolution of meaning, 49-90 ; 
devices, 73ff; a continual pro¬ 
cess, 99 ; a sign of richness of 
thought, 100; 225, 
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evolved meaning, of prefixes, 54 ; 
of a compound, 84f» 
exaggeration, 224, 324f/\ 
exalted, — figure, 322 ; terms, 
U2f 

exclamation, ; intonation in, 
400, 

exclamatory sentence, 385, 
exemplification, i/7, 325, 
expansion, /Oi, 2/4, 317 ; ex¬ 
tension , generalization. 
explanaiive conjunction, 354, 
expletives, 90, 

expressional deviation, 305, 
expressive, — power of words, 
2-^^; tautology, 308; wealth of 
proverbs, see proverb, 
extended sounds, 33, 
extension, 27, 41 f, 50f, 57^ 78, 149, 
197 ; from roots, 200 ; in titles, 
class-names, etc,, 218. 
extensional, — sounds, 51 ; suf¬ 
fixes, 63. 

extra meaning, 261. 

fancied similarity, 156, 

Farrar, 4, 27n. 

fate of synonyms, 136-152 (re¬ 
trenchment, differentiation, rise 
of doublets, contamination), 
feminine gender, 112, 148, 170; 
also see gender. 

figurative use of language, /57, 
178y 301-326. 

figures of speech, 102, 115, 132f 
156, 223f, 226, 301-26 (as factors 
of semantic impressiveness, im¬ 
portance, national conceptions, 
two semantic classes, in litera¬ 
ture, doubt, memory, paradox, 
contradiction; of jugglery, 
resulting in obscurity, contrast, 
in folk-language), 
fixed meaning, 186. 
folk etymology, 107f, 178, 186. 
folk language, modes of impres¬ 
siveness, 325f; also see popular, 
folk literature, 325. 


foreign, — doublets, 151; lang¬ 
uage, 184; words, 50, 127, 137, 
150,165f, 178; see loans ; & Eng., 
Ar., Per. Tur. etc, in Index of 
words. 

form, — and meaning, 328ff; 
and grammatical function, 329f, 
formal aspect of suffixes, 58, 
formation of verbs, 134, 
formative, —elements, 51 ; verbs, 
362. 

forms of sentence, 376ff, 

Fowler, on euphemism, 179, 
classes of metaphors, 314. 
function of limb transferred, 286 ; 
also see bases ; of verb, 356-9, 
future tense, in present or past 
tense forms, 365 ; shades of 
meaning, 365, 

Gaya Prasad Shukla, 250. 
gender, 63, 64, 110, 112, 148f, 
194,211,310, 

generalization, 37, 98, 151, 170, 
173, 177, 187, 190, 197, 213-218 
(defined, due to vagueru^ss of 
terms, by transference, by ana¬ 
logy, by figure of speech, by 
omission of modifying sense, by 
change to genus, by commoniza- 
tion of proper nouns); 220, 240, 
242 ; in idioms and proverbs, see 
idiom, proverb, 
generalized meaning, 163. 
genius of language, 147. 
genus-species, 201 f; also see species- 
genus. 

gerundial suffix, 66. 
gesture, 264, 356, 381. 

Gir'dhar, 304. 

Goldberg, 302. 
gradual transference, 157, 
grammatical, — aspects of a sen¬ 
tence, 189; categories distin¬ 
guishing meaning, 194; conno¬ 
tation of words, 129; form, 329f; 
forms different from seman¬ 
tic forms, 364; forms pn^itted. 
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function distinguishing 
meaning, 110; incidence, 194 ; 
restrictions, 21 Iff; usage, 120^ 
381 ; use of abstract terms, 230; 
word-order, 393-399. 

Gray, 4, 29f 
Greaves, jJ, 55, 78n. 

Grierson, Sir George, 143. 
growth of human institutions and 
new meanings, 167f. 

Gujrati, 50. 
liuleri, 255. 

hard letters for onomatopoeic 
sense, 41. 

Hariaudh, 255. 

Heyse, on differeniialion, 138. 
higher Hindi, 201 ; difhnentiation 
and specialization in, 301; re¬ 
trenchment of ambiguous terms, 
301. 

Hilmer, 4. 

Hindi language becoming Deva- 
bhdsd, 255. 

historical and cultural events 
affecting meaning, 160-168. 
history of onomatopoeic words, 
29^32. 

Hoernle, 53. 
homographs, 105. 
homonym, 5, 94^ 105-109 (inheri¬ 
ted, phonological, tsm and tbh, 
foreign, mixed, folk, poetical, 
grammatical); from paronyms, 
109, 113; 112, 115, 309, 375. 
homonymity, see homonymy, 
homonymy, 7, 105ff, 309 (basic 
and surface), 
homophones, 105, 
honorific forms, 233. 

Humboldt, 4. 
hybrids, 56. 

hyperbole, various modes, 324. 
hyperbolic,— figures, 322; idioms, 
286. 

hypotactical conjunctions, four 
categories, 354. 


idiom, 132, 189, 215f, 227, 234, 
249-291 ; growth and impor¬ 
tance, 249-55; definition, 250; 
in Sanskrit, 250f; in Vcdic, 251; 
in compouiids,‘25/; NIA, 25//; 
influences from Persian, 252ff; 
lack of tsm and dialectical words 
in, 253; literal signification, 
253 ; metaphorical signification, 
253 ; translated, 254 ; in prose 
literature, 255 ; use declining, 
255 ; in popular literature, 255; 
metaphorical, 256 ; two senses, 
256f ; nature defined, 256-263 
(distinguished from usage, trans- 
la lability, elliptical formation, 
verbal, substantival, partial, 
full); bases of, q.v.; representing 
experiences ol common folk, 
270; from national dress, 270; 
explaining observations about 
nature, 271ff; diet, 270f; pro¬ 
fessions, 271 ; military life, 27//; 
women’s contributions, 272; 
from animal life, 272ff; reveal¬ 
ing conceptions of olden people, 
275ff; comparison of literal and 
implied or metaphorical mean¬ 
ings, 277 ; Hindu customs, 277/; 
Muslim life, 218f; other classes, 
27^^; culture in, 278ff ; history 
in, 279ff; semantic categories, 
282-291 ; folklore in, 283 ; his¬ 
torical, mythical and fabulous 
events in, 282ff; legends in, 283 ; 
other transferences of meaning, 
286; literal, 286, 294; 292, 309, 
313, 376. 

idiomatic, — expression, 381; 
meaning from special to general, 
285; phrases, 263, 349, 380; 
usages, 362; verbs, 263. 
idiotism, 249; = idiom, 
illative conjunction, 354f. 
illustration, 317, 325. 
illustrative images, 311. 
imagination in figures, 5(12, 311. 
imaginative language, chap- 
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ter on figurative use of language, 
imitation, 30, 187 ; see onomato¬ 
poeias. 

imitative, — sense, 32JJ ; sounds— 
onomatopoeias, q-v. ; value of 
sounds, 35, 

imperative sentence, 388, 
imperative use of infinitive, 367, 
imperfect participle, 368J, 
impersonal intransitive, 357f. 
implied meanings, 291 ; see idioms, 
importance, of semantics, viiijfjf; 
of prefixation, 57 ; of suffixation, 
69f, 

important variations, 77, 100^ 
158, 191-245; classification, 

/P7/; restriction, 199-213; gene¬ 
ralization, 213-218; other trans¬ 
ferences, 218-239; plurality of 
changes, 240-245; 333 ; also see 
change, variations, 
incompatibility, 318. 
incomplete intransitive, 357f, 
incongruity, 319. 
indefinite, — pronoun, 33, 337f; 
synonyms, 124, 

Indo-Aryan, vocabulary, 49, 137^ 
survivals, I36f; 151. 
Indo-European, 30, 53, 70. 
infinitive, used substantively, 61; 

112 ; various uses, 367f. 
infix, 27, 51 i 70; for transitive 
meaning 7 1; for causals, 7 1; 
87, 147. 

infixal modifications, 73, 
influence, of social and religious 
institutions, 161f; of national 
beliefs and customs, 166f. 
initial, — meaning, 76', 25, 41, 
193 ; sound, 77, 25ff. 
intensification of meaning, 90, 
intensives, 90, 

interjections, fixity and variety of 
meaning, 555/1 
interrogation, 388. 
interrogative, — pitch, 389; pro¬ 
noun, 334^ 336f. 

intonation, 309^ 380; in state¬ 


ments, 387; in interrogation, 
388; in affirmation, 390; as a 
means of syntactic change, 399/; 
in admonition, 400. 
intransitive, active, neutral, in¬ 
complete, impersonal, 357/; 
verbs originally so, 358. 
inversion of syntactic order, 394. 
ironical, — expressions, 133; 
idioms, 285. 

irony, 156, 158, 182,224, 286, 321. 
irregular and obscure phonolo¬ 
gies, 40. 

Jag'dish, 84/, 374n. 

Jespersen, 5, 52, 575. 
juxtaposed words, 381, 

Kabir, 304. 

Kale, 55, 58n. 

Karnata Prasad Guru, ’55,55, 58n. 
Kaushik, 255. 

Kellogg, 55, 78n, 346, 350, 352. 
krt suffixes, 70. 

Kunlala^ on suggestive ness, 320. 

language, early stage, 249; a 
record of national history, 279. 
law of differentiation, 147. 
laxity, 156; in use of words, 158 ; 
as a condition of semantic 
change, 185-189 (in misappre¬ 
hension and misapplication, 
imitation, ellipsis;, 
learned, — etymologies, 40; litera¬ 
ture & idioms, 250 ; words, 149. 
length, 399/. 

Liancourt, 4. 
linguistic agencies, 50/ 
linguistic growth, 191/. 
literal, — idioms, 286,294 : mean¬ 
ing in proverbs, 295//; meaning 
of prefixes, 54. 

literary,— Hindi, 135; jugglery, 
305, 308, 309, 322/; language 
185, 201/ ; neologism, 192 ; play 
on words, 310; style, 114, 134. 
literature, its main object, 302, 
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litote (understatement), 1S8, 
loans, 2/, 107, ISO, 320. 
local superstition, 182, 
locative affix, 350. 

Locke, 5f, 185. 

logical, — aspects of a sentence, 
189; conditions of change, 158. 
1S9ff. 

logico-psychological conditions, 
190. 

Macdonell, 5Sn. 

Mahadevi Varma, 103. 
Mahimabha^ta, 304, 
malapropism, 186, 193. 

Marathi, 50. 
marginal meaning, 198. 

Marsh, 143n. 

masculine gender, //2; used for 
feminine, 2/7 ; also see gender, 
maironymic names, 209. 

Max Muller, on radical meta¬ 
phors, 314. 

meaning, — of sounds, 8-28; 
metaphorical, 30 ; transferred, 
96 ; narrowed, specialized or 
particularized, 96^ 101; 139; 
extended or generalized, lOOf, 
169, 189; primary, 187; usual, 
187 ; in sentence, 194 ; interven¬ 
ing stages, 198; by metaphor, 
314; change, see important 
variations. 

medial meaning, elision of, 96. 
metaphor, 155,178,232,237,26U 
31U320 (as a factor of semantic 
impressiveness, abstraction, from 
various phases of life, popular 
imagination in, live and dead, 
an effect of economy, for irony, 
endearment, abuse, force and 
importance, for poetic effect, 
various semantic forms); hyper¬ 
bolic, i2-#; i2i/; 

metaphorical, — application, 
158; categories of application, 
312f; compounds, 227 ; imagery, 
315 1 meaning, 30, 296; sense of 


proverbs, 292ff uses, 133. 
metaphorico-literal proverbs, 296. 
metonymy, 234ff (causes-effect, 
receptacle-con tents, pLicc-pro- 
duct, author-writing, the sign 
and the signified); 264^ 286, 289, 
320. 

MIA, 30, 137 ; also see Pkt. and 
Apabhrafisha words in index. 
Mira, 306. 
mishearing, 156. 
misunderstanding, 156. 
mixtures, 107. 

modes of explaining mcatiing, 
311. 

modifiers, 149y 203f, 230. 
modifying, —sense elided, 218; 
term, 226. 

Monier Williams, 9n. 
monophonic theory of roots, 8. 
monosemantic words, 105, 115f. 
monosemy, 94f. 

moods, 356f; semantic categories, 
363f. 

morphology, 211. 
mortality of words (ambiguous, 
homonyms, tabus, polynyms); 
1l3f, 143. 

Mughal history, 280f. 
multiplicity of meaning, 94-100; 
due to analogy or figure, 102; 
see polysemy, 
mystic poetry, 306. 
mythology, 131. 

Nagesha, 3n. 

names of limbs for measures, 312f. 
nasals, 25. 

national conditions of changes, 
160. 

native words, 107, 150, 208. 
natural sounds, 7 ; see onomato¬ 
poeia. 

negation, of antonyms, 135; 390/; 
of verb, 390; of principal clause, 
391; of subordinate clause, 391. 
negative, — double, 391; mea¬ 
ning 389; statement, 184; 
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words, 390. 

neologism, 160^ 167^ 192. 
neutral intransitive, 357f, 
new combinations for new mea¬ 
nings, 51. 

NIA, 8, 17, 69, 137. 
nicknames, 210, 236. 

Nirala, 304. 

nomenclature of criticism, 143. 
nominal, — suffixes, 58; verbs, 
^ 62 f. 

non-conformity, 319. 
noun, formed by affixes, 58-65,68 ; 
112,174; taking particular verb, 
259f; metaphorical meaning in 
idiom, 262f; definition, 330; 
functioning as pronoun, adjec¬ 
tive, verb, adverb, postposition, 
332; change of semantic func¬ 
tion, 332; kinds of nouns inter¬ 
changing, 332/; adjectival mea¬ 
ning, 339; adverbial phrases 
from, 343 ; as postposition, 349/; 
as adverb, 350/; as clause, 377/; 
syntactical position, 394/; see 
substantivization, 
nuance expression, 138. 
numeral, compounds, 79; com¬ 
binations, 342/. 
nursery words, 39. 

object, transferred in meaning, 
231; syntactical position, 398. 
obsolescence of component parts 
of compounds, 86. 
occasional meaning, 187. 

Ogden and Richards, 3n. 

OIA, 17, 30, 31, 137, 199. 
omission, see ellipsis, 
onomatopoeia, 7, 28, 29-45 (dead, 
inherited, Deshi, loans); history 
in Hindi, 29/; semantic varieties, 
30-40; direct imitation, 32/; 
action or movement in, 34; 
genius of Hindi, 41-45; 131, 
236/; see sound symbolism, imi¬ 
tation. 

onomatopoeic, — abstract ideas. 


36/; loans, 32; sound, 5; syno¬ 
nyms, 45; words, 4, 6,41-45, 88. 
open speech, 323. 
opposite, — meanings, 108, 174, 
see antonyms; terms, 221. 
optative sentences, 388. 
order of words, 190; inverted, 
390, 392; 392-399 (usual and 
unusual, semantic implications, 
grammatical, fixed, alternative, 
in complex sentence), 
original meaning, 95, 96,105, 176, 
186, 198, 338; of prefixes, 53; 
qualified, 221. 

originative forces of linguistic 
growth, 192. 

originator of the sound in ono¬ 
matopoeia, 34/. 

Padmakar, 122. 

Paget, 4. 

Palmer, 3n, 197. 

Pacini, 30, 85. 

Pant, 225, 304. 
paradox, 319. 

parallel, 317, 325 ; — simile, 317, 
paraphrasal words, 133. 
paratactical sentences, 382. 
parataxis, 380. 
paronymasia, 114, 310. 
paronyms, 109; jocular, 113. 
part denoting whole, 233, 285/. 
partial synonyms, 123/, 128, 152. 
participles used as adverbs, 344; 
368// (imperfect and conjunc¬ 
tive, as adverb, as verbs, active 
and passive sense, as against 
absolute form); further changes, 
369/. 

particles, enclitic, 51. 
partitive sense, 337. 
parts of speech, 239, 374. 
passive voice, 366; other devices, 
367. 

past tense, in form of present and 
future tenses, 364. 

Patanjali, 3n, 8, 9. 

Pdtanjali, 99. 
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patronymic names, 209, 

Paul, 155 \ on causes of change, 
1S9, 

pejoration, 174^ 198^ 222-226 (by 
association, by context, deve¬ 
loped, due to cultural degra¬ 
dation, due to superstition, 
pretentiousness, due to alienity, 
due to party warfare and offen¬ 
sive nationality, due to religion 
and politics, due to figure of 
speech, due to specialization); of 
idioms, 285 ; see degeneration, 
pejorative suffix, 59^ 62-66, 
pen-names, 210. 

periphrasis, various sources, 1S4f ; 
32U 

periphrastic expression, 384, 
permutation - combination in 
sound symbolism, 27f. 

Persian, loans, 32; prefixes, 56f; 
homonyms from, 107; 126ff^ 
136i 151 ; influence, 160; idioms, 
252ff. 

Perso-Arabic, 127, 
personal pronoun, 333f; no for¬ 
mal gender in, 370, 
personification, 222/, 323, 326; 
reversed, 228, 

phonemical elements for exten¬ 
sion, 27. 

phonetic, — change for semantic 
change, 70-77, 193, 198 ; conver¬ 
gence, correspondence, 109; 
differentiation,//2, 147; doub¬ 
lets, 193 ; euphony, 305, modes 
of semantic impressiveness, 306- 
310; modifications, ^7; resem¬ 
blance and association, 115; 
semantic congruity, 32; seman¬ 
tic modification (P. S. M. q^v,); 
41, 70ff, 97, 116, 147f; semantic 
relationship, 32f, 73ff; simi¬ 
larity, 194; variation distingui¬ 
shing meaning, 110, 
photiological — conditions of 
chfinge, 192ff; development of 
homonyms, 106; suffixes, 64f 


phonology, 17, 
phrasal idioms, 251 ff, 
phrase,^/. 

Pincott, 4, 

pitch, 400 ; in affirmation, 390, 
place-product metonymy, 286, 
plain speech vs. figurative speech, 
304. 

plural, — adjective for number, 
342 ; for singular, 233 ; for sin- 
f>ular pronoun, 335. 
plurality of changes, 240-245 ; (by 
radiation, by concatenation, by 
complexities). 

poetic, — expression, 302 ; fancy, 
316, 325 ; frenzy, 322 ; jugglery, 
307,315/, 326 ; language, 201f, 
304; mistakes, 316, 325 ; names, 
83, 

poetrical pleonasms, 102f, 
politeness in address, 156, 
political, — conditions for mean¬ 
ing change, 162f; phraseology, 
134. 

polynym, 94, 

polynymous words, 105, 108, 116, 
240, 312, 

polynymy, causes, 99// 
polysemantic, — suffixes, 68; 
words, 94, 105, 110, 112, 116, 
375, 

polysemia, 103, 

polysemy, 93//; the fact of, 95/; 
a sign of linguistic impoverish¬ 
ment, 99 ; a question of cultural 
advancement, 99/; causes, 100- 
105 (abridgment, grammatical 
uses, and conservatism); a source 
of enrichment of language, 110; 
a source of jocularity, 112; 
based on equivoque, 114 ; cause 
of word-mortality, 115; 134, 173, 
193, 203, 214, 308/, 314; also see 
multiplicity, plurality, 
polysyllables, 158. 
popular, — etymology, 177/; 
idioms, 326; language, 141 ; 
literature and idioms, 250 ; nco- 
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logisms, 192 ; words, 149; also see 
folk etymology and folk litera¬ 
ture. 

positive sentence, see affirmative, 
postposition, //2, 168^ 346^351 

(semantic variations, nouns as, 
adjectives as, verbs as); as ad¬ 
verbs, 344 ; elided, 382f ; syntac¬ 
tical positions, 397f, 
postpositional adverbs, 345> 
power of words, 249^ 

Prakrit vocabulary, 49, 

Prasad, 123, 304. 

prayogas, subjective, objective and 
impersonal, 365ff. 
predicate elided, 382f. 
predicative adjective, 339, 394. 
prefix, lOf, 51, 52-57 (as elements 
of compounds, as particles, a 
useful semantic device, defined, 
in Hindi, in Persian and Arabic, 
in Sanskrit, unproductive); 69. 
87, 147,211,250. 
prefixal, — extensions, 52-57 ; 

modifications, 73. 
prefixation for restriction, 200. 
Prern Cand, 255. 
prepositional meaning of suffixes, 
53. 

primary meaning, 94, 95, 96, 105, 
116 ; fate of, 242. 
primary suffixes, 65f. 
primitive, — language soma¬ 
centric, 264; meaning, 240 ; 
speech, 206 ; terms, 230. 
principal clause for semantic pro¬ 
minence, 378 ; negation, 391 ; 
syntactical order, 398. 
professional and technical termi¬ 
nology, 205ff. 

progress in education and change, 
168. 

progressive forms, 364. 
pronominal adjectives, 341 J. 
pronominal compounds, 81. 
pronoun, 331 ff; as noun, 333ff; 
semantic functions, 333-338; 
adverb, 335ff, as adjective, 


335ff; as conjunction, 336f, 355 ; 
as adjective equivalent, 339 ; in 
indirect narration, 386. 
proper nouns, 134, 217f, 236 ; 

further restricted, 339. 
proverbs, importance, 255; de¬ 
tailed study, 292-297 ; 316, 379f. 
provincial language, 184. 
proximity or contiguity of words, 
385. 

P. S. M., 41, 77 ; = phonetic 
semantic modifications, q.v. 
psychological, — aspects of a 
sentence, 189 ; conditions of 
change, 155, 158f, q.v.; 190. 
pun, 310. 

punctuation distinguishing mean¬ 
ing, 113. 

qualificative prefixes, 56. 
qualificatives, 395* 
qualifier, 203, 259 ; see modifier, 
quality and meaning, 41 f. 
quality of sounds for onomato¬ 
poeic sense, 43. 

quality transferred in meaning, 
228, 231. 

quantity or number for onoma¬ 
topoeic sense, 43/* 
question, 388/; intonation, 400. 
quin triplicate synonyms, 126. 

radiation, 77, 96/f, 240//, 244. 
radical metaphors, 314. 

Rahim, 304. 

Ramcandra Varma, 124, 386. 
realization of meaning, 186, 310. 
receptacle-contents metonymy, 
234/, 286. 

reconstruction of meaning, 96, 98. 
redundant suffixes, 69. 
reduplicated, — formations, 29 ; 
sounds, 43/. 

relationship, between sound and 
sense, 1-7 (eternal, conventional, 
arbitrary or natural); 28/, 40, 
130 I between meaning and cul¬ 
ture, 279 ; between imagery and 
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sentiment, 315 ; of words, 330, 
religious terms, 143^ 226, 
repetition, of sounds in onomato¬ 
poeias, 39ff\ of words, 87- 
90y 134y 307ff I of conjunction, 
353 ; see reduplicated, 
repetitive terms, 39^ 258 ; also see 
reduplicated. 

replacement of words, 737, 222, 
reported speech, 114, 
request, intonation in, 400, 
restricted meaning, 53, 163. 
restricted terminology, 207, 
restriction, 53, 703, 755, 171ff^ 
184, 190, 197, 199-213 (original, 
extensional, by prefixation, by 
suffixation, in tadbhava and 
derivative words, by change to 
species, by differntiation, by 
various associations, in synony¬ 
mous words, by adjuncts and 
modifers, by ellipsis, in profes¬ 
sional and technical termino¬ 
logy, cultural, religious and 
social, historical and geogra¬ 
phical, in descriptive names, in 
patronymic and matronymic 
names, in titles and surnames, 
grammatical, by emphasis); in 
idioms, 284; by transitive force 
of verb, 358* 

retrenchment of synonyms, 136f. 
reversed, — metaphor, 375; 
simile, 375. 

rhetoric, — certainty, 325 ; doubt, 
375; enumeration, 323; ques¬ 
tion, 321; reply, 309, 323 ; see 
figures. 

rhetorical expression, 380. 
rhetorics, bordering with seman¬ 
tics, 305. 
rhyme, 250, 385. 
rhythm, 385. 
rise of doublets, 147-151. 
rise of new meanings, 167. 

Roget, 27. 

Russell, 3n. 

rustic,— language, 744; ternas. 


185. 

Sanskrit, sound-meanings 5, 25; § 
and v, 27 ; varnas, 25f; ono¬ 
matopoeias, 37 ; vocabulary, 49, 
129; idioms, 50f; prefixes, 52f, 
57; suffixes, 58; 68ff; com¬ 
pounds, 78ff; attributive names, 
83 ; homonyms from, 105; 
revivals, 725, 160 ; mortality of 
words, 727 ; doublets, 148 ; res¬ 
trictions, 199 ; synthesis, 277 ; 
concretion, 227 ; synthetic struc¬ 
ture, 253 ; idioms mainly pre¬ 
positional, 250 ; idioms in com¬ 
pounds, 257 ; metaphors, 303. 

Sarhindi, 260. 

Sausure, F. de, 4, 5. 

Saxena, Baburam, 90. 

Sayce, 4; on causes of change, 
55, 

scientific language, 310. 

scope, of semantic study, xiii; of 
meaning, 146/. 

secondary meaning, 55, 57, 116, 

157, 240, 360. 

secondary sense of metaphor, 374. 

secular terms, 743. 

semanteme, 53, 81, 116, 211. 

semantic, — appeal of statement, 
387 ; categories of idioms, 2^3- 
257; change by economic change, 
163/; change by effort, 757 ; 
change in function of a word, 
337 ; also see important varia¬ 
tions ; classification of com¬ 
pounds, 78//; convergence, 732 ; 
development order, 245 ; differen¬ 
tiation, 70, 148 ; extension by 
affixes, 70 ; evaluation of com¬ 
pounds, 80-87 ; function of verb, 
356-359 ; transformation, 187 ; 
variations, 155, 346//; varieties 
of onomatpoeias. 

semantics, historical and descrip¬ 
tive, 752 ; and culture, 275. 

sematological aspects of figures, 

305 , 
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somatology of Grammar, 170y 
189, 19iy 194y 327-^370. 
semi-grammatical language, 329. 
semi-negative meaning, 391. 
Senapati, 122. 

sentence, 81; semantic impor¬ 
tance, 374; forms, 376^391 (sim¬ 
ple, compound, complex, para- 
tactical, elliptical, tautological, 
coherent, anacoluthic); and 
idea, 377; juxtaposed, 381; one- 
word, 381; statements, wishes, 
questions, exclamations, affirma¬ 
tive and negative, 386-391. 
sentence negation, 390. 
sequence, of tenses, 386 ; of mean¬ 
ings, 97f. 

sequent clause, 386. 
scries of changes, 244. 
shades of meanings, 102y 120, 
213. 

Shdka^yan, 4, 

shift,of meaning, 132y 197; on 
emphasis,in intellectual 
content, 170. 

Shyam Sundar Das, 255. 
Siddheshwar Varma, 3n. 
sign-signed metonymy, 235J, 286. 
signification of individual sounds, 
vowels, 9ff; consonants, 1U27. 
simile, 311, 315, 320, 325. 
simple, — sentence, 377; sentence 
compared with complex, 379; 
sentence in colloquial speech, 
380; verb, 357. 

singular adjective for quality, 342. 
singular and plural having diffe¬ 
rent meaning, 349. 
singular for plural, 217, 234, 334. 
soft letters, 41. 

somatic, — idioms, 264-270; meta¬ 
phors, 313. 

sound and meaning, 1-45, 192, 
306. 

sound and sentiment, 306f. 
sound combinations, 28. 
sound for action or movement, 
34 ; for the originator, 34J. 


sound substitution, 70f. 
sound symbolism, 4ff, 28, 35, 38, 
40, 51, 55; see onomatapoeia. 
South African, 100. 
specialization, 37, 42, 98, 173, 
186f, 188, 197, 220, 225, 240, 
242, 244, 251, 346,360; by pre¬ 
fixation, 54; in idioms, 2<?4; in 
O I A, 199; a characteristic of 
primitive speech, 206 ; of parts 
of spe.^ch, 211, also see ^restric¬ 
tion*. 

species-genus, 216f. 
specific meaning, 201. 
specific terms, 201, 301. 
spoken Hindi, 201, 385. 
sporadic suffix, 63, 65. 
standardization of meaning, 54. 
standard language, 142. 
statement, 386ff; intonation, 400. 
Steinthal, 94; on homonyms, 105. 
stem, 53, 56; nominal and ver¬ 
bal, 57. 

Stern, 3 n. 
stress, 390, 399f. 

structural conditions of change, 
158, 191-194. 
subject elided, 382f. 
sub-meaning, 94, 97, 185. 
subordinate clauses, elision, 382 ; 

syntactical order, 398/. 
substantive, meaning extended in 
idiom, 262. 

substantivization, 229, 331, 339 ; 

a cause of meaning change, 339. 
successive changes, 243. 
suffix, 51, 53,55,87, 147; analysis 
of, 58 ; for word-building, 58 ; 
with verbal basas, 58 ; for ins¬ 
trumental sense, 58, 62, 68 ; 
forming nouns, 58-65, 68 ; form¬ 
ing participles, 58, 65, 68 ; form¬ 
ing adjectives, 58, 65-68 ; with 
substantive bases, 58, 70 ; dia¬ 
lectical, 59, 60, 65, 69 ; semantic 
distinction of, 61; for biggish¬ 
ness, 62, 65; for relationship, 63; 
for young ones, 64; forming 
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feminine gender, 64, 68 ; form¬ 
ing causals, 65; for diminution, 
65j 68 ; pejorative, 66/; form¬ 
ing adverbs, 68 ; onomatopoeic, 

68 ; spatial, 68; synonymous 
and polysemantic, 68^ sporadic, 

69 ; degradation of, 225. 
suffixal, — extensions, 42^ 58-70; 

mixtures, 64 ; modifications, 73. 
su ffixation for restriction, 200. 
suggestiveness of meaning, 263y 
304, 308, 320-323, 346. 
superlative degree, 89. 

Sur(das), 114, 215, 304, 306, 315. 
surnames, 210f, 218. 
symbolic nature of words, 112. 
symbolic presentation, 6. 
synecdoche, 233/ (part-whole, 
singular-plural); 285/, 320. 
synonymous, ^ suffixes, 68; terms 
differentiated, 216 ; words, 203, 
258. 

synonyms, 5, 45, 83, 115, 190, 
384; contamination of, 116; 
definition of, 119; three varie¬ 
ties, 123/; discrimination, 123/; 
sources of, 125-136 (various forms 
and levels of language, also 
bilingualism, culture, descriptive 
nomenclature, epithets, onoma¬ 
topoeias, mythology and super¬ 
stition, semantic convergence, 
figures, paraphrase, literary 
style, proper nouns, antonyms), 
synonymy, 7, 189; four stand¬ 
points, 121//; 203,308,314. 
syntactical — doublets, 149 ; in¬ 
tonation, 399; meaning, 194, 
353, 371-400 ; restriction, 374 ; 
shift on emphasis, 170. 
syntax, 353, 373//. 
synthetic, — structure of classical 
Sanskrit, 253; terminology, 206. 

tabu-words, 115, 180. 

Tacquet, 27. 

tadbhava words, 127, 201. 
Tagore, 7, 37, 39, 89. 


Taraporewala, IJ., on causes of 
change, 156. 
tautology, 308, 383/ 
tatsama words, 127, 137. 
technical language, 310. 
technical terms, 82, 140, 167, 174, 
205-207. 

tense, grammatical and semantic 
forms, 364/. 

terminations, 188 , see suffix, 
terminology, 191. 
terms, of abuse and vituperation, 
133, 183 : of contempt or repro¬ 
bation, 223 ; of flattery and po¬ 
liteness, 224. 
terse style, 304. 
titles, 210,218. 
tones, 381, 399/ 

Tosanidhi, 306. 

transference of meaning, 101, 160, 
163, 174//, 186, 197, 214,218- 
239 (pejoration, amelioration, 
concretion, abstraction, synec¬ 
doche, mytonomy, analogical, 
allied, evolutionary and gram¬ 
matical, q.v.); Aristotle on, 237. 
transitive verb, 358/; see causals. 
translation, 33, 42, 82, 89. 
Trench, 144. 
triplicate synonyms, 126. 

Tucker, 4, 99; on causes of 
change, 156 ; classes of change, 
197; 198n. 

Tulsi, 304, 315. 

Turner, 77n; on reconstructions, 
96. 

turns, 304, 320. 

unaspirated consonants, 18-25, 
27, 41. 

uncompounded forms, 188. 
unit of thought, 385. 
usage, 135, 141/, 145/, 189, 192, 
215-216, 257-260,313,334,351; 
distinction from idiom, 256/, 260. 

vAcya = voice, 
vagueness, 113/, 156. 
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vague terms, 213/, 

Vajapydyana, 213, 
variation of meaning, 28^ 102fy 
198 ; see important varia tions. 
varied transferences, 240^ 242, 
Varma, 304, 

Vedic, 8, 

Vendryes, on plurality, 94 /; on 
homonyms, 105; 155 ; on classes 
of change, 197, 

Venkata, 3n, 

verb, metaphorical meaning, 
251/; forming idiom, ; abs¬ 
traction of meaning, 289//; with 
a particular noun, 291; defini¬ 
tion, 330; as adjective equiva¬ 
lent, 339; as postposition, 350 ; 
semantic function, 356//; tenses 
and moods, 363//; voice, 365//; 
infinitive, 367/; gender of, 370; 
elision, 382 ; syntactic varia^tions, 
393/y 396; syntactic intonation, 
399, 

Vishwanath, 3n, 

vocabulary, sources of, 49/; de¬ 
velopment by suffixation, 69; 
of ethics and metaphysics, 143, 


vocalic change for semantic 
change, 72, 

voice, 366/; also see prayogas. 
vulgar language, 141, 
vulgarisms, /27, 220, 

Warning re sound symbolism, 6/, 
Webster, on ‘synonym’ 119; on 
‘idiom’, 257, 

Weekley, on euphemism, 179, 
Welton, 95, 

Whately, on semantic change, 
197, 

Whitney, 4, 
whole idioms, 263, 
wishes, 387/ 

word, arbitrary, 6/; symbolic, 6/; 
polysemantic, 58; synonymous, 
58. 

word-formation, 52, 55, 129/ 
word-mortality, 115y 137/ 
word-order, 380^ 385y 393-399 ; see 
order of words, 
word-referent relation, 197, 

Yaska, on specialization, 199, 
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